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Prefiiec. To the American reader. 




A LETTER. 


Lowdoit, lOlh April, 1862. 


My Hear Sir, 

I AVAIL myself of your kind permission to 
address you a letter on tlie present unsatisfactory 
‘ state of International Maritime Law, as affecting the 
ligkts of beUigorents and neutrals. 

It is not necessary that I sliould dwell on th.e par- 
ticular brancL. of the subject to wHoh the debate on 
Mr. HorsfaH’s motion was, as I ventm’e to think, too 
exclusively confined, namely, whether private pro- 
perty at sea should be exempted from capture by 
^aimed government ships in time of war. * 

A statement of the simple facts of the case, as they 
affect British interests, ought to be a sufficient 
answer to this question, without the necessity of one 
syllable of discussion. Here is a country, the ave- 
rage value of whose ships and cargoes, afloat, exceeds 
£100,000,000, which is more than double the*amount 
possessed by* any other state. A proposal is made 
.by the Ihaited States, with the concurrence of France, 
Russia, ^d other countries, to exempt this property 
from legalised plunder in the event of war. Otir 

VOT IT. B 
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merchants ^nd shipowners are, naturally, eager to 
accept so adyantagaons an offer, which is, however, 
rejected by^the British Government. 

One of the ai’guments m-ged by a member of the 
Cabinet to justify tliis rejection need ixot alarm us. 
It is alleged that such a stipulation would not be 
respected in time of war. At the worst, this would 
only leave us where we now arc. If, however, an 
engagement were entered into, by a formal conven- 
tion of the maritime powers, for insm*ing the inviol- 
ability of pi-ivate property at sea, it would become a 
recognised part of international law ; and I do not 
believe that a judge, sitting in any prize court in the 
civilised world, would afterwards condemn, as legal 
capture, ships or cargoes seized in violation of that 
law. Sure I am, at least, that it is tlie duty of those 
filling high office in this country to brand with dis- 
honour the violators of such a solemn engagement, 
and not to seem, in anticipation, to justify, or even 
palliate, their infamy. 

I have had some difficulfy in believing in the siu- 
ceiity of those who, in order to reconcile us to this 
unequal game of pillage, put forth the argument that' 
it is desirable to subject our shipowners to the pe- 
nally of ruin, in the event of war, as the best means 
of binding the nation over to keep the peace. If a 
majority of the Oahiuet, and of both Honscs of Par- 
liamentj were composed of shipowners, there might 
he some consistency in this proposition. But if 
powder and responsibility are to be united in jhe same 
hands, there is another body of proprietors whose 
fortunes might with greater .j^tice he made liable to 
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confiscation in case of war. The argunajent is, how» 
evei', unworthy of serious refutation. 

Had not some of the opponents ‘of Mw Horsfiill’s 
motion professed to douht whether the Paris decla- 
ration in favour of neutrals was irrevocable, they 
would obviously have been unable to oppose it. 
But the Paris Congress of 1856 merely recognised a 
state of things tvhich, as Mr. Baring remarked, had 
arisen oiit of the progress of events ; it no more 
created those events than the adoption of the Grego- 
rian Calendar in 1752 produced the astronomical 
laws which rendered that reform in our style ‘neces- 
sary ; and any attempt of om* statesmen, now, to re- 
vert to the treatment of neutrals sanctioned by our 
prize courts in 1810, would place them on a level 
with those politicians whom Hogarth depicts, in lus 
famous election scene, clamouring to their candidates, 
“ Give us back our eleven days 1” 

My principal object, however, in writing, is to 
show that the issue raised by Mr. Horsfall’s motion, 
when taken alone, is now of little practical value. 
The question has assumed larger proportions, owing 
to the progress of events, and in consequence of the 
later proceedings of the United States Government. 
The facts of the case, which are not sujEBcicntly 
known to the public, ai'e as follows : — 

In 1856, as you are aware, Mr. Marcy, foreign 
secretary to President Pierce, when replying *to the 
communioatidli from the Paris Congress, inviting the 
American Government to adhere to the declaration 
abolishing privateering, made the memorable counter- 
proposal to Europe to exempt the pi’ivate properl^'’ 
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of belligereivts at sea from caplm-e, both by priva- 
teers and armed go'O'emmait sliips. .This ofiFer, as I 
have stated, was favoui-ably leceived by Finnco, 
Eussia, and oliicr maritime powers, but met with no 
encouragement fr^om the British Government. 

The election for tire Presidency took place in the 
autumn of 1856, when hlr. Buchanan was chosen the 
successor to Mr. Pierce. The question of interna- 
tional maritime law now underwent further discus- 
sion in America, and it was contended that, in 
addition to the exemption of private property fr'om 
captoe, when at sea, it should be fi-ee from molesta- 
tion whilst entering or leaving a commercial port ; 
that, in fine, blockades should be restricted to naval 
arsenals, and towns which were at the same time 
invested by an army on land. One of the New 
York journals,* the organ of tire mercantile body, 
offered the foEowing as a substitute for the fourtli 
article of the declaration of the Paris Congress : — 
Blockades are henceforth abolished, in regard to 
all vessels and cargoes engaged in lawful commerce ; 
but they may be enforced as heretofore against ves- 
sels having contraband goods on board, and against 
all Government vessels, whether armed or unarmed.” 
At a subsequent stage of these discussions, President 
Buchanan addressed a letter to the Chahman of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, in which he said : 
“We must obtain the consent of the powerful naval 
nations that merchant vessels shall not *be blockaded 
in port, but be Buffereclj,to pass the blockading squad- 
ron, and go out to sea.” The consequence of this 
* The Joitmal qf Commeroe. 
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state of opinion was that Mi*. Dallas^ the United 
States minister at London, was iil 1857 iustinicted by 
liis Government to suspend the negotiafions wliich. 
ho was still attempting to promote, upon tlie basis of 
Mr. Maroy’s proposition. 

Thus the matter remained till the spring of 1859^ 
when, on the breaking out of lh.e war in Italy, a cir- 
cular dispatch was transmitted from Mr. Cass, Presi- 
dent Buchanan’s foreign secretary, to the representa- 
tives of the United States at the Em-opean capitals, 
suggesting stni further reforms in intemational 
maritime law. An unsuccessful effort was made by 
Mr. Lindsay to induce our Government to lay on the 
table of the House a copy of this document ; but the 
sxibstanco of its most important proposal was ex- 
plained by Lord John Russell, when communicating 
to the House (Eebruaiy 18, 1861) the particulaa'S of 
the interview at which Mr. Pallas had read to him, 
as foreign minister, this dispatch:- — Miv Cass was 
represented by His Lordsliip to have declaimed that 
he “ considered that the right of blockade, as author- 
ised by the law of nations, was liable to very great 
abuse ; that the only case in which a bloekade ought 
to be permitted was when a land army was besieging 
a fortified place, and a fleet was employed to blockade 
it on the other side ; but that any attempt "to inter- 
cept trade by blockade, or to blockade places whaoh 
were commercial ports, was an abuse ©f the right 
that ought not to be permitted.” Lord Bussell took 
this opportunity of explainyig to the House his 
reasons :for opposing these views of the American 
Government, and which were in substance the saAe 
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aa tlioso witl» wliich Mr. Marcy’a propoaul had bcou 
metj— namely, that *1116 ayslcm of commercial block- 
ades is essential to the maintenance of our naval 
supremacy. 

These incidents have a most important significance, 
i£ viewed in connection with present events. Wo 
live in an age of revolutionary ti'an&itions, which 
warn us against too obstinate an adherence to ancient 
precedent or blind routine. If the proposal of the 
United States to abolish commercial blockades had 
been favom’ably received by the British Government, 
there can be no doubt, from the known tendency of 
other maritime powers, that it might have become a 
part of the law of nations, in which case tlic com- 
merce between England and the Southern States of 
the American Union would have been uniutexmxptcd 
by the present war, — ^for tlie blockade is acknow- 
ledged by Exu’ope only as a helligcront right, and 
not as an exercise of municipal authoxuly. Injustice 
to the Ameiican Government, and to prevexxt any 
misapprehension of the following statement, I nra 
bound to express the opinion that the closing of the 
cotton ports is virtxxally oxir own act. We have im- 
posed upon ourselves, as neutrals, the privations 
and sufferings incidental to a commercial blockade, 
because we assume that we ai’c intei’ested in reserv- 
ing to ourselves the belligerent right which we now 
concede to others. 

Let us coixsider, for a moment, whether this policy- 
will bear the teat of x'gason, fact, and expei-ience. 

^One-third of the hxhahitants of these islands, a 
immher equal to tlio whole poptilation of Great Britain 
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at tlio commencement of this contniy, siibisist on im- 
ported food. No otliei* country ceJntaius half as many 
people as the United Kingdom dependdlit for sub- 
sistence on the produce of foreign lands. The grain 
of all kinds imported into England in 1861 exceeded 
in value the whole amount of om* imports sixty years 
ago : and the greater portion of this supply is brought 
fi.’om the two great maritime states, Russia and 
America, to whom, if to any countries, the belligerent 
right of blockade must have for us a valuable appli- 
cation. If left to the free operation of natoe’s laws, 
this world-wide dependence offers not only the best 
safeguard against scarcity, but the surest guarantee 
for regularity of supply ; but a people so circum- 
stanced is, beyond all others, intei’ested in removing 
every human regulation wliich interferes with tlio 
fi’eo circulation of the necessaries of life, whether in 
time of peace or ivar, — ^for a state of war increases 
the necessity for insuring the means of feeding and 
employing the people. 

This is, however, a very inadequate view of the 
subj ect. For the raw materials of our industry, which 
are in other words the daily bread of a lai-ge portion 
of om.’ population, we are still more dependent on 
foreign countries. Of the 3,127,000 bales of cotton 
exported in the year 1860-61 from the United States, 
Great Britain received 2,175,000 or 69 per cent. Of 
the total exports, from Russia, of flax, hemp, and 
codiUa, amouiiting, in 1869, to 282,880,000 lbs., we 
received •205,34.4,000 lbs,, or^ 80 per cent. Of the 

101.412.000 lbs. of tallow exported from that couutiy, 

91.728.000 lbs., or 90 per cent, reached our shorefe. 
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And of licr, total exports of 1,026,000 (piartevs of 
linseed, wo received 679,000, or 67 per cent. If wc 
refer to otlier maritime states, wc find similar results. 
Of the 134,600,000 lbs. of tea exported last year from 
Chinaj 90,500,000, or 70 per cent, came to British 
ports. And of the 2,752,000 lbs. of sillc exported 
from that country we received upwards of 90 per cent. 
Of the total exports from Brazil, in 1860, of 185,000 
bales of cotton, Great Britain received 102,000, or 
65 per cent. Of the total exports from Egypt, in 
1860-1, of 142,000 bales of cotton, we received 97,000, 
or 70 per cent. 

It may be alleged of nearly all articles of food or 
raw materials, transported over sea, that more than 
one-half is destined for these islands. It follows that 
were we, in the exercise of the belligerent right of 
blockade, to prevent the exportation of those com- 
modities, we should inflict greater injiuy on oittsoIvcs 
than on all the rest of the world, not excepting tho 
country with which we were at war : for if wo ooidd 
effectually close the ports of one or more of tliesc 
countries against both exports and imports, we should 
be merely intercepting the supply of comparative 
luxuries to them, while we aiTested the flow of tho 
’ necessaries of life to ourselves j and for every culti- 
vator of the soil, engaged in the production of cotton 
or other raw materials, thereby doomed to idleness, 
three or four persons would be deprived of employ- 
ment in the distribution and manufao'cure of thoso 
commoditiesv ' . 

These facts are an answer to those who rin[a.in-t:rt.i-n 
that it is necessary to reserve in our hands tho right 
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of blockado, aa an liislnimont of coercion in ^so of 
war. Ag'ainat sncli cotmiries as* i'’ranco, Gennanj', 
Ilolland, Belgium, &c., blockades bave lost'their force, 
owing to tbe extension of tbe railway system througb- 
out tbe continent of Eiu’ope. In cases where a blow 
may still be struck at tbo commerce of a nation,— of 
wbat use, I would ask, is a weapon of offence which 
recoils with double force on ourselves ? It would be 
but a poor consolation to our population, who were 
subjected to tbe evils of enforced idleness and star- 
vation, to be fold that tbe food and raw materials 
destined for tbeir subsistence and employment were 
rotting in tbe granaries of rumed cultivators in Russia 
or America. 

These considerations bave always led us, practi- 
cally, to violate our own theory of a commercial 
blockade, whenever tbe power to do so has remained 
in our bands, even when the exigencies of our situa- 
tion as a manufacturing pbople were far less pressing 
than they are at present. If we consult the experi- 
ence of om: past wars, wo shall find that, as a bellige- 
rent, we bave invariably abstained from taking effec- 
tual measures for preventing the productions of our 
enemies from reaching our shores. It is true we have 
maintained, for our navy, the traditional right and duty 
of a blockade, whilst (I begyoua: attention to the dis- 
tinction) we have invaa’iably connived at its evasion. 
I will cite a few examples. We all know bow syste- 
matically our blockade of France, and other parts of 
the coas* of the Continent, wg^ relaxed by licences 
during tlje great war with the first Napoleon ; and it 
is notorious that, at the commencement of the present 
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centiivj!:, coring tlie liciglil of tlitU wav, tlio doHeiojioy 
of our own lioi’vcsta^ was repeal cdly aupidiod from the 
cornfields df our most deadly cnomy. Nor must wo 
forget that the celebrated Orders in Oouucil, tlic most 
gigantic of all bloolcadcs, were ultimately revoked iu 
tbe interest of our own manufacturers and mercliants. 
A gain j in tbc war witli tbe United States, in 1813, 
during tbe blockade of that coast, a powerful and 
interested party m Parliament called for measures to 
prevent tbe importation of American cotton into 
England, but they were opposed by petitions from 
Manebester, Stockport, Glasgow, and other places con- 
nected with tbe cotton manufacture, and tbe result 
was tliat tbc Government refused to take any steps 
to intercept tbe cotton of tbc United States at our 
Custom-bo use ; and this occniTod at a time wben our 
dependence on tbe produce of tluit region was, per- 
haps, not equal to a twentieth part of that of tbc 
present day. 

Tbe Grnncan war, however, afibrds us a more recent 
example. That war was declared in March, 1854 ; 
but tbe ports of soutbom Russia wore not proclaimed 
in a state of blockade until March, 1855. 1’be Allies 
temporised for a year with their right and power to 
close tbe commercial ports of tbe Black Sea, whilst 
carrying on tbe most sanguinary struggle before tbe 
naval arsenal of Sebastopol, in order to allow tbe ex- 
portation of food from Russia, to make good tbe de- 
ficient baiwests of France and England.*' Upwards of 
half a milUon of quarters of grain reached our shores 
fr'om that region in 1854. Here at least is a precedent 
M* the policy of resfrictiug blockades to fortified 
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places, and leaving commercial ports nmpolosl^T. Tf 
wo tuini to tliG operations in tlvw Baltic, dining tlie 
same war, we find that our Uockado of Cr«astadt liad 
merely tlie efleot of diverting the produce of Bussia, 
destined for England, into more costly overland 
clianncls. An attempt was made similar to that of 
interested parties in 1813, referred to above, to induce 
om’ Government to prevent the importation of Kussian 
produce into this country through Prussia, which 
drew fi'om the Dundee Chamber of Commerce a 
memorial, declaring that the raw material from Eussia 
was indispensable to the very existence of the in- 
dustry of that district. After due deliberation, our 
Government refused to require a certificate of origin 
at the custom-house, or to offer any other impediment 
to the importation of Eussian hemp, flax, tallow, &c., 
into this country, through the territory of nouti’als. 
The consequence was that Prussia, which sent us 
tallow to the value of £150 only in 1853, was enabled 
in 1855 to supply us with that article to the amount of 
£1,837,300 ; and other Eussian cominoditics reached 
this coimtry in a similar manner. 

It is only necessary to point to the examples of ■' 
China, Mexico, &c., to show that in our hostilities 
with the weaker maritime powers, we carefully 
eschew the policy of resorting, as a means of coercion, 
to the blockade of thcii' commercial ports. 

A fair deduction from these facts and premises 
leads us to ^ very grave national dilemma. We 
persist in upholding a belligm’ent right, which we 
have always shrunk from enforcing, and shall never 
rigorously apply, by which wo place in the hands 
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of bollageronla tlio iDowcr, at any inoraont, of do- 
pri ying a large part of oirr population of tlio supply of 
the raw matterials of tlieir industry, and of tlie noccs- 
saiues of life. In this resirect tlie qtrcstion of blockade 
is essentially different from that of tlxe capture of 
private property at sea. In tlic latter case we ai’e 
only liable to injury when we choose to become 
belligerents, whereas, in the foimer, we ai-e exposed 
to serious calamities as neutrals ; and England, by 
proclaiming the policy of non-intervention, has re- 
cently constituted herself the great neutral power. 
In this capacity we are now enduiing the effects of a 
blockade, by which it is estimated that the earnings of 
labour hr this country are om’tailcd to the extent of a 
quarter of a million sterling a week. Should it con- 
tinue, it will, I fear, bring many of the evils of war 
home to our doors, and plunge the ingenious and in- 
dustrious population connected with our cotton manu- 
facture, whoso recent improvement and elevation wo 
have witnessed with pride, into the doptlis of pauperism 
and misery. Nor have we any assurance that this 
will prove a solitary case. I can imagine a combi- 
nation of events, not more improbable than the 
blockade of the cotton region of the United States by 
sea and land would have appeared to be three years 
ago, by which we maybe cut off from all commercial 
intercoiu’se with other coimtries on which we arc 

(T 

largely dependent for raw materials and food. 

Speaking abstractedly, and not in reference to the 
present blockade, — foij we are precluded froen plead- 
ing om’ sufferings as a ground of grievance ^gainst a 
people whoso proposals for the mitigation of the 
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barbarous maritime code we have rej acted, do 

not besitaie to dcnomioe, as opposed to the principles 
of natural justice, a system of warfare wlScb. inflicts 
greater injuries on an unoffending neutral community 
than on a belligerent. And, however sincere the 
governments of the great mai'itune powers may be, 
during a period of general peace, in their professions 
of adhesion to this system, should any of them as 
neutrals be subjected to severe sufferings from the 
maintenance of a blockade, the hritation and sense 
of injustice which it will occasion to great masses of 
population, coupled with the consciousness that it is 
an evil remediable by an appeal to force, will always 
present a most dangerous incentive to war. Certain 
I am that such a system is incompatible with the 
new commercial policy to which we have unreservedly 
committed ourselves. Free trade, in the widest de- 
fi.nition of the term, means only the division of laboxH, 
by which the productive powers of the whole earth 
are brought into mutual co-operation. If this scheme 
of universal dependence is to be liable to sudden 
dislocation, whenever two governments choose to go 
to war, it converts a manufacturing industry, such as 
ours, into a lottery, in which the lives and fortunes of 
multitudes of men are at stake. I do not comprehend 
how any British statesman who consults the interests 
of his country, and understands the revolution 
which firee trade is ejecting in the relations of the 
world, can advocate the maintenance of commercial 
blockades. If I shared their yiew, I should shrink 
firom promoting the indefinite growth of a population 
whose means of subsistence would be liable to be ofit 
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oJOf at any i^ROincnt by a belligerent power, against 
whom we slxonld Ifavc no riglit of resistance, or even 
of complaint. 

It must be in mere irony that the advocates of 
sucb a policy as this a&lc— of what use would our 
navy be in case of war if coniincrcial bloclcadcs v ere 
abolisbed ? Surely, for a nation tliat lias no access to 
the rest of the world but by sea, and a large part of 
whose population is dependent for food on foreign 
countries, the chief use of a navy should be to keep 
open its communications, not to close them I 

There is another branch of this subject to which a 
recent occurreneo has imparted peculiar importance. 
We requu-e a clear definition of the circumstances 
which confer on a belligerent tlie right of visitation 
or search. The old and universally admitted rule 
that any maiitime power, when at war, was ciititlcd 
everywhere to stop and visit the merchant vessels of 
neutrals, is allowed to be unsuited to tliis age of 
extended commerce, of steamers, and postal packets. 
The principal object which belligerents had in view 
in the exercise of this power was the capture of 
enemy’s property. But, since tlie Paiis Declaration 
exempts the goods of an enemy from seizure in 
neutral bottoms, there is little motive left for pre- 
serving this belligerent right ; and the question would 
receive a very simple solution by assimilating the 
practice in time of war to that which now prevails in 
time of peace. • 

Merchant vessels on the high seas arg, during 
peace, considered and treated as a part of the terri- 
tbryto which they belong. There is no* point on 
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wliioli tlio maritime powers are more clearly ytidcr- 
stoorl tlian tliat, excepting oases of special conven- 
tion to tke contrary, sack as that for suppressing 
tke African slave trade, tke flags of merckantmen 
afford an absolute protection against visitation or 
obstruction by an alien skip of war. This rule 
applies, of course, only to Ike kigk seas ; for wken 
foreign merckant vessels approack so near tke coast 
of a maritime state as to place tkemselves witkin its 
mimicipal jmisdiction, they arc subject to all its 
police and revenue regulations. Now, wky skould 
not tkis be tke invaiiable law of tke sea, in time of 
war as well as of peace? Because two maritime 
powers in some quarter of tke globe ckoosc to enter 
upon kostilitics is no good reason wky neutral mer- 
ckant skips, sailing in every sea, skould be subjected 
to tkeir autkority. 

Tkis ckange would simplify tke question of con- 
traband of war, and thus tend to obviate tke risk of 
international disputes. An article is rendered con- 
traband of war only by its hostile destinatiom Were 
tke right of search on tke kigk seas in time of war 
abolisked, tke only admissible proof of tkis destina- 
tion would be tke fact of tke vessel being foimd 
witkin the waters of a belligerent state. If those 
waters were in the possession of a hostile power, tke 
jurisdiction would appertain to tke blockading fleet 
of that power ; and a neutral merekant vessel, 
containing articles contraband of war, entering 
voluntarily within that jurisdiction, would be ipso 
jneio liable to captmre. As to the question what 
should, under suck circumstances, constitute an un» 
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lawfM cargo, I see no reason why wo should seek io 
mnlliply impodimdnls to commerce, hy cxlciuling the 
category articles contraband of war beyond that 
proposed by the United States, viz. anus and ain- 
mimition. 

Without dwelling on minor details, the three great 
reforms in international maritime law embraced in 
the preceding argument are — 

1. The exemption of private property from 
capture at sea, during war, by armed vessels of 
every kind. 

2. Blockades to be restricted to naval arsenals, 
and to towns besieged at the same time on land, 
with the exception of articles contraband of 
war. 

3. The merchant sliips of nonfrals on tlio high 
seas to be inviolable to the visitation of idien 
government vessels in time of war as in time of 
peace. 

It is at the option of the English government at 
any time to enter upon negotiations with the other 
great Powers for the revision of the maritime code, and 
I speak advisedly in expressing my belief that it de- 
pends on us alone whether the above reforms arc to 
be carried into effect. I will only add that I regard 
these ghanges as the necessary corollaiy of the repeal 
of the navigation laws, the abolition of the com laws, 
and the abandonment of om' colonial monopoly. 
We have thrown away the sceptre of force, to confide 
in the principle of freedomr— uncovenant^d, uncon- 
ditional freedom. Under this new rigime our na- 
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tioiinl forlunepi liHvo jiroapcvcd hoyond all pr^cdisiit. 
During tlio last fourteen years the increase in our 
commerce lias exceeded its entire growtlifdni'ing tlie 
previous thousand years of reliance on foi’ce, cunning, 
and monopoly. This should encourage us to go 
forward, in. the full faitli that every fresh impediment 
removed from the path of commerce, whether by sea 
or land, and whether in peace or war, will augment 
our prosperity, at the same time that it will pi’omote 
the general interests of humanity. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

RICIP. COBDEN. 

Uonry Auliworfch, Eaq , Prcaidont of tlio 

ManoheHler Cliajaboi* of Commoreo. 

Bostscript.— On the first appearance of this letter 
in the columns of the newspaper press, the not iin- 
nsnal mode of raising irrelevant issues, with the view 
of evading the real question, was resorted to. It has 
been alleged tbat I bad no autbority for saying that 
the English Government had refused to accede to 
Mr. Marcy’s proposal for exempting private property 
from capture at sea. 

The very fact that Mr. Horsfall's motion, wliich 
was regarded as a repetition of Mr. Marcy’s propo- 
sal, was o;^osed in the House of Commons by Lord 
Palmerston, who had heen Prime Minister in 1856, 
when that proposal was first made, might he con- 
sidered sufficient proof that if was not favourably 
received •hy the British Government. But oth^* 

TOT. IT. c 
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ovideao^ is not wimling. Ijorcl Jolin Ilnascll, speak- 
ing in the House of .Commons, Februmy I8(h, 1801, 
said, “ T fofend that when the matter was imdor dis- 
eussion mth the American Govemmeni at the time 
of the Conference at Paris, the opinion of the Earl 
of Clarendon (then Foreign Minister) seems to have 
been nnfavonrable to the proposal that private pro- 
perty at sea should be respected during war.” 

It has been, moreover, asserted that the American 
Government wore not sincere in making their pro- 
posal. Such an accusation coarsely (because anony- 
mously) made, and without an atom of evidence to 
support it, might properly be passed over without 
notice. I refer to it only because it gives mo the 
opportunity of saying that I have had tlie opportu- 
nity of conversing with leading statesmen in the 
United States, not mei’ely of the political school to 
which Mr. Maroy belonged, but also of the Fopub- 
lioan party, and they all agree that had tlxe proposi- 
tion for making private property mviolablo at sea 
been accepted hy the European powers in 1856, it 
wonld have been willingly carried into effect by thoir 
Government. The Senate was known to be feivom*- 
able, and no other body shares the treaty-making 
power with the President. It was, indeed, impossible 
that President Pierce and Mr. Marcy conld have 
made such a proposal to Europe without having pre- 
vious!/ ascertaiued that it had the sanction of two- 
thirds of the members of the Senate, whoso concur- 
rence is, by the constitution, requisite to carry any 
treaty into effect. 

r\ 

May \m, 1862. 


~ E. C. 
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NOTE. 

The following pampUet was written in the summer 
of 1853, nearly three years before the late Lord 
Dalhousie, then Governor-General of India, had ter- 
minated that career of violence and spoliation wliioh 
dazzled the nation by the meretricious lustre of its 
successes, but which to tire prescient eye of Mi’. 
Oobden, who saw with painM clearness its injus- 
tice and immorality, was fraught with the gravest 
peril to the Empire. His attention was first drawn 
to the origin of the last Burmese war by a pamphlet 
from the able pen of the Eev. Hemy Eichard — a 
-gentleman who, as is well known, was intimately 
associated with him in some of the most important 
of his public labomrs. The apathy which was then 
felt in the details of om* Indian policy, and therefore 
the groat public service which Mr. Cobden rendered 
by assisting to uplift the veil, may, to some extent, 
be illustrated by an incident which, although trivial 
in itself, is eminently suggestive. Conversing with 
a magnate of the East India Company in the lobby 
of the House of Commons, he remarked on the pro- 
foimd ignorance and unconcern of the public in rela- 
tion to all Indian q^uestions. “ I have not met,” said 
he, “ with afly one who has paid the smallest atten- 
tion to tjxe origin of this Burmese war, except my 
friend here,” — pointing to Mr. Eichard — “who 
indeed dug the matter to light from the blue book*” 
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Mr. Ofcjiden lost no time in cIiseiitomI)mg tlio facts 
from tlife same official burial ground, and witli a 
result wblbb mH entitle Ms scarcbing exposure of 
deeds that will not bear the light to the thoughtful 
consideration of all Englishmen who desire to malce 
themselves acc[uamted with the true history of Indian 
misgovemment. The last eloquent paragraph of tlie 
pamphlet, in wMch the certainty of retribution for 
national transgressions of the moral law is solemnly 
enforced, may now be read in the light of the ghastly 
events wMch have since made Cawnpore and Delhi 
but too famous throughout tho world. 
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Having had occasion to read ■with attention the 
“ Pai-jcrs relating to Hostilities with Bnrmali,” with 
the view of bringing the stibjcct under the considera- 
tion of the House, (which circumstances prevented 
my doing) I have made an abstract of the Icadipg facts 
of the case for publication, in the hope that it may 
induce the reader to peruse the original correspond- 
ence. This I was the more immediately tempted to 
do, from not liaving been able to meet with anybody, 
in or out of Tarliamcnt, who Imdread the “ Papers.” 
In fact, owing to the complex form in which they are 
piinted — not gmng letter and answer in consecutive 
order, but grouping them arbitrarily in batches — they 
require a considerable effort of the attention to read 
them with advantage. I may say, by way of ex- 
planation, that the whole of the nairative is founded, 
exclusively, upon the Parliamentary papers, and that 
all the extracts in the text, for which references are 
given at the foot of each page, ai*e copied from die 
same official source. — Wherever 1 have inserted quo- 
tations not taken from the Parliamentary papefs they 
are printed a» notes. It should he home in mind 
that the ease, such as it is, is founded upon our own 
ex ixirte statement. A great many of the letters are 
mutilated* and, remembering that, in the Afghan 
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papers, It is now known tkat the character of at least 
one of ihe^Pahool.cMefe was sacrificed by a most dis- 
honest garbling of his language, T confess I am not 
•without suspicions that a similar course may have 
been pursued in the present instance. I will only 
add, then, bad as our case now appears, what would 
it be if we could have access to the Burmese “ Blue 
Books,” stating then* version of the business ? 

The correspondence to which I have referred is — 
1st. Papers relating to hostilities with Burmah, pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament, June 4th, 
1862. 

2nd. Further Papers relating to hostilities with Bur- 
mah, presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
March 16th, 1853. 
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In June, 1851, tlie British barque Monarchy of 
250 tons, last from Moulmein, reached Eangoon, the 
principal port of the Buiinese Empire. On the second 
day after her arrival. Captain Sheppard, the master 
and owner, “ was taken before the police to answer 
the charge of having, during the voyage, ’-thrown 
overboard the pilot Esoph, preferred by a man named 
Hapm, a native of Chittagong, who stated that he was 
brother of the said pilot.”*' The accuser and the 
deceased were British subjects, both being natives of 
Chittagong, one of the provinces of our Indian empire, 
lying contiguous to the territory of Burmah. The 
answer to the accusation was, that the pilot, having 
run the vessel aground, had jumped overboard, Cap- 
tain Sheppard was mulcted in fines and fees to the 
amount of £46', and permission was then given him 
to depart ; biit when about to sail he was again de- 
tained, “ o-wing to a charge brought by a man named 
Dewan Ali, (a British subject, employed in one of the 
Koidmein gun-boats), calling himself a brother of the 
pilot, bringing forward a claim for a sum* of 600 
rupees, which^ho stated his brother had taken with 

him.”''|‘ This led to a fresh exaction of £56 ; — and, 

• « 

* Papers relating to hostilities with Burmah picsentod to Par- 
Immeut Jiifle 1, 1852, p. S. ’ f Ibid. 
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after ti4brciHc detention altogetlier of eiglvt dnys, tlio 
sMp was allowed to sail. 

Tlie British vessel, the GJwmjnon^ of 4.10 Ions, 
Captain Lewis, arrived at Eangoon, from the Mauri- 
tius, in August, 1851. Two Bengal coolies, who had 
secreted themselves on board his ship, with a view to 
return to their countiy, made charges against the 
captain of mm’der and other offences, and they were 
joined by some lasoars and othei’s of the crew, who 
deserted, and made an appeal to the authorities for the 
recoveiy of their wages. After being detained fifteen 
days, and compelled to forfeit £70 for fines, fees, and 
seamen’s wages. Captain Lewis was suffered to depart. 

These two captains appealed to the Government of 
India for redress. They claimed together £1920 for 
reimbursement of arbitrary fines, demurrage of ships, 
and compensation for iU-usage, and unlawful im- 
prisomnent. This claim was revised by the Indian 
authorities, and cut down to £920, or less than one- 
half ; and it was in enforcing payment of this sum 
that the present war ai'ose. 

Jf must 5e 5o?7ie in mind that all the parties to these 
suits were British subjects; the governor of Eangoon 
had not been adjudicating in matters in which Bm- 
mese interests, as opposed to those of foreigners, were 
at stake. 

"Wh^n these complaints werd laid before the Go- 
vernor-General of India, it happened that two of the 
Queen's shii>s, the Fox and the Serpent^ imder the 
command of CoDnmodorc Lambert, were lying in the 
Hooghly. He was requested to proceed to^Eangoon, 
md “ in maintenance of the Treaty of Yandaboo, and 
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tlie Commercial Treaty of 1826, to (lemaiid,full re- 
paration for the injuries and opprdssioiis to wliicli the 
above-named British, subjects have been exposed.” 
No other demand for reparation beyond tlie payment 
of this sum of about £920 appears at the outset of 
these proceedings. V ague all usions are made to other 
acts of injustice committed upon British subjects, but 
no specific complaint is formally made, and no indi- 
vidual grievances are officially adduced, excepting 
those of Captains Sheppard and Lewis. We arc in- 
formed, indeed, in a Minute, by the Governor-General 
of India, that “for many years past, complauits, from 
time to time, had been made of acts of oppression and 
of violation of tmaty by the Burmese Governors. 
None, however, had been hrongld forward of mficient 
extent or significancy, to call for the fontial notice of 
this government."* It is important at the oritset, to 
liave the highest authority for the fact, that up to this 
time the Bmmese authorities at Ava were cpiite igno- 
rant that the British government had any complaint 
to pi'efer against the Governors of Bangoon. 

Before Iris departure fi’oin Calcutta, Commodore 
Lambeil: received very precise instructions from the 
Governor-General, how to act under almost every 
possible contingency; and as these directions were 
(tisregarded the moment he reached Bangoon, without 
drawing on himself a word of censure or remon- 
strance, thus involving grave questions as to tire due 
assertion of authority on one side, and the observance 
of professional subordination on the other, I beg the 
reader’s careful attention to ihjjjpartof theiuirrative. 

* V. fit ' 
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It witl^ moreover, serve to illustrate tlic luisatisfactory 
worldng of tlie “ cl6uble government ” of India. 

After recapitulating all the facts of the cases of 
Captains Sheppard and Lewis, and requesting Com- 
modore Lambert to proceed to demand reparation 
fi'om the Governor of Rangoon, Lord Dalhousie sug- 
gests, that “ although there seems no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of the depositions, or the veracity of the 
deponents,* it would be right that the Commodore 
should in die first instance be satisfied on this head.”')' 
lie is then requested to demand from the Governor 
of Rangoon the just pecuniary compensation in favour 
of the injm’od parties. Should that juncUonary refuse 
redress (mark the proviso), the Commodore is then to 
forward to the Kong of Burmah, at Ava, the capital, 
a letter with which he is fimaished, from the Govern- 
ment of India, caUing his Majesty’s attention to the 
subject, “ in the fidl conviction that he will at once 
condemn the conduct of his officers by whom this 
offence has been perpetrated, and will make to the 
parties who have been injm’ed that compensation 
which is most justly due to them for the injuries they 
have sustained. ”1 So minute are the instructions 
given to the Commodore by Lord Dalhousie, that the 
mode of forwarding the letter to Ava, and the proper 
way of disposing of his squadron during the necessary 
delay jn receiving an answer, are carefidly pointed 
out in these tezms : — 

“ In the event of the Governor of Rangoon refusing, 
or evading oomplian^ie with the demands /jonveyed 

* "Why, then, reduce the claim to less than onc-half P 

t P. 18 . X 
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to liiin hj tlie Commodore, tlie letter iKldi'C^ed by 
tlie President in Council to tlie l^ing sliould bo de- 
liyered by tbe Commodore to the Gforemor of Ean- 
goon for ti-ansmission to Ava, accompanied by an in- 
timation that an early reply from the Court of Ava 
will be expected ; and that, if it should not in due 
time be received, the Government of India will pro- 
ceed to take such measures as they may t lnnk neces- 
sary and right. 

“ The delay thus interposed is unavoidable in the 
present anomalous relations of the two governments. 
It moreover^ admit of the Commodore proceeding 
to the Persian Gulf whither his Lordship understands 
lis is under orders to proceed!'^ 

The Governor-General’s instructions conclude with 
the following emphatic injunction, to avoid any violent 
proceedings ; it might have been penned expressly to 
guard against the course which the Commodore after- 
wards piu’sued : — “ It is to be distinctly under- 
stood THAT NO ACT OR HOSTILITY IS TO BE COM- 
MITTED AT PRESENT, THOUdH THE REPLY OP THE 

Governor should be unfavourable, nor until 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS REGARDING SUCH HOSTILITIES 
SHALL BE GIVEN BY THE GOVERNMENT OP IhDIA.”| 
Let US now recapitulate in tlie briefest possible 
terms, the insti’uctions given to Commodore Lam- 
bert; — , 

1 st. He was requested to inquire on the spot, 
whether the compensation claimed by Captains Shep- 
pard and* Lewis, which had abeady been reduced to 
less than^one-lmlf of Iheir original demand by the 
* r. 11. t * 
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[nduin.Govoiiimeut, was fouiiiliitl in justict*: — in a 
word lie was iiistiaMcd to hear both sides. 

2ncl. demand payment of the ainomit of com- 
pensation fi’om the Governor of Bangoon, before ap- 
plying to the Court of Ava ; and to use the letter 
addressed to the King only,, “ in the event of the 
Governor refusing or evading compliance.’^* 

3rd. In case it was found necessary to forward the 
letter to the King, then the Commodore was to pro- 
ceed to the Persian Gulf. 

4th. In no case, until further definite instructions 
should be received from the Government of India, 
was any act of hostility to be committed. 

We shall sec under what cii’cumstances Commodore 
Lambert set aside all these instructions, and pursued 
the very opposite course to that proscribed by the 
Governor-General. 

Towards the end of November, 1851, the Commo- 
dore sailed with his squadron fe’om Calcutta for the 
Eangoon Biver. The distance by sea, between the 
ports of Calcutta and Eangoon, is about 500 miles. 
On his anival at the latter jilacc, several of the resi- 
dents,! who claimed to be British subjects, preferred 

* P. 14. 

t The first person vrio oamo on board the Commodore’s ship, 
(whoso name is given in the Blue Book, tuid in the Parliamentnrj 
lleport^ but which for obvious reasons I suppress), is thus de- 
scribed by Lord EUenborongb : — “ One of the most eontidcmblo 

traders at Eangoon is a person of the name fit . That 

»Hua, as soon as he knew of Iho probability of a war, freighted a 
schooner with arras, and Sold them to the Governor 61‘ Eangoon. 
■VVben the Go^ernor refused payment for ibom, be hjjtd the ofirou- 
lery to gij to Commodore Lambert, and complain of the injury 
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fiirtlier complaints against ilic Governor jof Hfyiigoon. 
Ho requested tlicm to state their grievances in Avvit- 
iiig, which they did on the 28th November ;* hut on 
the 27th, h&fat'e a written cleelaraiion was in Ms hamh^ 
(it is important to notice this, as the beginning of a 
series of impulsive and precipitate acts), he wrote to 
the Governor of Eangoon to the following eifect.| 

“ COMMODOBT! LaMUEUT TO THE GOVEBNOB 01? EaSGOOB 

“ On board Her Britannia ILajesly\ ship of war M-v, 
at anchor off Bmigoon, November 27th, IBS! 

“ Tho ohjoct of my visit to Eongoon waa, at tiio request of tlio 
Most Nobio tlie Marquis of Dalhousio, the Governor-General of 
British India, to demand redress for insults and injuries you have 
coinmitted on subjects belonging to Her Britannio Majesty Queon 
Victoria. 

" Sineo my arrival, so many moro complaints have been mado 
by persons residing at Eangoon, who have a right to daini British 
protection, that I have doomed it my duty to withhold my original 
demand, until I have again made known their complaints to his 
Lordship.” 

It might naturally be expected that, after dispatch- 
ing this letter to the Governor, the writer would send 
one of the two steamers which, in addition to his own 
vessel, the now composed tiie squadron under 
his command, to Calcutta, for further orders. This 

infiicted upon him. I suppose we shall hereafter see the amount 
of compensation claimed by that person in the hill to be paid by 
the Bntmesa government. The Governor of Eangoon oUeted in 
consequence £100 for this man's head ; and I confess I should 
not have boon deeply gi'ievod if bo had got it. This is a descrip- 
tion of one*of the persons for whom this great n ar is to bo under- 
taken.” — Nj^use of Loris, April 5th, 1862. 

>' P. 25. t P- 24. 
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was my,cli tco dilatory a modo of proceeding, ( hi 
the very next day 'the Commodore commouced his 
diplomatic career, without credentials or authorily 
of any kind, hy sitting down and writing a letter to 
the “ Pi'ime Minister” of the King of Ava, enclosing 
the letter wliich had been entrusted to him for use, 
in case the Govei'mr had refused compliance ^oith his 
demand^ and adding, that owing to the accounts he 
had heard of the additional wrongs inflicted upon 
British subjects hy the Governor, he passed him hy, 
and appealed for his pimislment directiy to the Court 
of Ava.'^' 

These two letters, the one from The President of the 
Council of India in Council^ to the King of Ava, and 
the other from Commodore Lamlert to the Prime 
Minister of Eis Majesty the King of Ava^ wore then 
forwarded to the Governor of Eangoon, with tlie 
following j" 

“ Couuonoan LAmoEux so she Qovbenou or SdNaooB'. 

” November 28<7), 1861. 

“ I have the honour to kanemit you a letter for Ilia Majesty 
the King of Ava, together with ono for the Prime Minieter of the 
King. 

“ I shall espect that every dispatch will he used for forwarding 
the same, and I hold you responsihle for an answer being delivered 
in these waters within five weeks from this day." 

Ga;^tam8 Latter and Tarleton were deputed to 
deliver this letter to the Governor. Tho following 
is the description of the interview as ■given by Capt. 
Latter, who filled the office of interpreter to the 
Expedition. 

»P.24. tibia. ^ 
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“ This letter was transLited by me into Burmese^ Wo landed, 
went to tlie GoA'omor’a bouse, oaoortod l^y some of Ibo ISnghsh 
residents and tradei’s. I read aloud to the Govertwr, first in 
English, and then in Burmese, the letter, and Oaptain Tarloton 
delivered it, Tlie Governor made his appearance in a somewhat 
informal dross, being dressed in nothing but common while 
clothes, and smoking a cheroot ; whilst all the under Governors 
were in their court dresses. This was the more to bo remaiked, 
becanso the Governor has several gold crowns, wbioh he wears 
on State occasions. The European officers were of course in. full 
uniform. The Governor wished ns to stop and sit down, but 
Captain Tarleton tbougbt it more prudent to say that we bad 
only boon charged to road and deliver the letter to him, and that 
wo had received no instructions about holding any other commu- 
nication. We then bowed, withdrew, and returned to the iiigate. 
We received no opposition either going or coming.”* 

From Eangoon to Ava is atout 450 miles, and 
Government Expresses perform the jonmey in from 
ten to twelve days, so that to receive an answer in 
five weeks was quite practicable, provided the Cabi- 
net of his Burmese Majesty did not require so long 
a time for deliberation as is sometimes found neces- 
sary in Europe. 

'As soon as he had dispatched his letter to the 
Governor, the Commodore sat down and wrote a 
laconic account of his proceedings to the Govern- 
ment of India, which he sent off to Calcutta by a 
steamer in charge of Captain Latter, the interpreter, 
who was deputed to explain the circumstances which 
had induced to depart firom his instructions. 

Let ns now gee what those cirenmstanoes were 

We have already stated that, on the arrival of the 
squadron* in Bangoon river, ah additional list of 


* V. .«}0 
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grievances ,was ]ircsc'nlccl to llie (^nninodoro, on 
bclvalf of tlie Britifib residents/ The stalemeut pvo- 

■* I’hoEai'lof Ellonbovou^li iiiado tlm following obsovMilioiH 
upon those prooeodiugs • — (^Ifovae iM'ds, M brmry Hith, IS52) 

“Ho also wished io Icnow whetlior, before any reqiiioiiiou was 
sent to the King of Ava, for reparation for the injuries iniUclod 
on British subjects in Bangoon, any trustworthy oDieor of ours 
was sent there to ascertain the truth of their ropresonlatlons, 
and the estout of the injuries inflicted ? Ho could recollect — it 
was not so distant an ernr— he could recollect the circumstances 
of a complaint which was brought undor the notice of the British 
Q-overnment, by a certain Don Paoifico Athens rejoiced in one 
Pacifle'o j but he could assure their lordships that tliore wore 
dozens of Pacificoes at Eangoon. If there Avoro not the gi’osscsi 
ignornneo of, or the strangest misroprosontations about Eangoon, 
on the pai'L of those who have written about ii, Eangoon Avas ibo 
sink of Asia, — the Alsatia io atIuVIi all men Avemt Avlio could Mot 
keep a footing olscAvlicro Povhous of European origin, who had 
disooA'erod that Asia Aras too hot lo hold thoin, lived in Ava, and 
generally went lo Eaavgoon, and there, under the snmo, or per- 
haps some other name, endoavonrod to gain a noAv reputation or 
a new fortune. Ho should not wish the Q ovonuuont io tako any 
political measures with regard to Ava, without Bonding an ofllcer 
there to inquire into the circumstances. lie regretted that this 
had not been done in the first instance ; for it was roportod I hat 
when the Commodore went to Eangqpn Avith his floot, ho found 
oiroumstancos very differeut from those Avhicli had boon repre- 
sented lo him. The Don Pacificoos pushed olT thoir heals, and 
went on hoard with representations of the damage which they 
said they had sustaiaed.” 

[Commodore Lambert 'had directions to inquire into tho justice 
of the demand which he was sent to make upon the Qovoruor of 
Eangoon; but, instead of doing so, be took fot granted tbe truth 
of fresh complaints brought against that ofiScer, and acted upon 
them, without afrowing the aocusod party tho opportunity of 
answering one or the other of the oharges.l 
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fesscs to cinauatc from tlio “ itndersigiicc\ merclfants 
mul others, resident in Rangoon/’ hut there* are no 
signatures appended to the document, which^conlains 
a list of thirty-eight grievances, separately numbered, 
and mostly without dates. I am sony that it is not 
compatible with tliat brevity which is above all 
things my object, to copy every one of these cases 
from the Blue Book, but I will give the first four on 
the list, as a fair specimen of the whole : — 

LIST OP GRIByANOES. 

“ I. A sliort time ago a charge was brought ogamst Agp< Sad- 
dneh, inerchaut ia this town, by his wife, who had been soparated 
from him fifteen years. No leas a sum than 6,500 Trupeos was 
extorted from him by the present OoTemor. 

“ 2 . In the case of Ooolam Hussain, a merohant of Bangoon, 
against whom a charge was brought of alleged feithlessness to his 
wife, the sum of 1600 rupees was extorted from him. 

“8. In the case of Qoolam Hussain (deceased), who was the 
owner of some mineral said to hare had the virtue of completing 
tho art of alchemy, the Governor wanted to get the mineral, 
which was refused him. In consequonco of this, a charge of theft 
was trumped up against him. The unfortunate man was seized, 
and flogged iu the most cruel manner, from the effects of which 
he died soon after. 

“4 Against Nicholas Johannes, an Armenian merchant, a 
story was got up, that, iu a piece of gi’ound which he had lately 
pui chased, there was buried a jar of silver. The Government 
people were ordered to dig for the jar in question, when Mr. 
Johannes detected them in the act of slipping money into the jar. 
The Governor decreed that he should pay 1000 rupees foe these 
proceedings of his ^wn men,” 

The absui’d list of grievauces, ©f which the above 
are a samjgle, and which bring to recollection a 
popular volume of reports of oUr own police courts, 
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caHe4 ''''Ilm'nings at Bom Sb'eet^'^ was, as \ Jiavo 
Tbefove stalocT, plafced in thcliands of Captain Latter, 
who proceeded to Calcutta to oifer an explanation of 
the occuiTcnces which had taken place at Rangoon. 
Arriyed at his destination, he was requested to make 
his statement in writing, and I find in the Report 
presented hy him to Mr. Halliday (the Secretary to 
the Government) that he gives as the reason why 
Commodore Lambert departed from the instraclions 
laid down by the Governor-General for his guidance, 
that “ the Commodore appeared to think that when 
the Governor-General of India came to know of these 
fi-esh instances of the Governor of Rangoon’s mis- 
conduct, he, the Governor-General, might not con- 
sider the talcing satisfaction for merely Messrs. 
Sheppard and Lewis’s cases sufficient, but might 
wish to take further stops.’'’*' Lot us soe what the 
Governor-General has to say in reply. 

The letter from the Government Secretary, Mr. 
Halliday, in answer to Commodore Lambert’s com- 
munication, has been mutilated at the Board of 
Control, and an JSxti'O^f, only, ax^poars in the Blue 
Book. It may be theiefore charitably hoped that 
the scissors in Cannon Row, and not the pen of the 
able Secretary at Fort William, are responsible for 
the inconsistency, not to say the absm’dity of its 
contents. 

“ The statements amtamed^" says the Badiract^ “ in 
the memorial •presented hy ike British^sulyeets at Ran- 
goon mmt he reeewed with caution; not living been 
made die subject of complaint at the tme^ these ad- 

* V, 28 
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(litioml cases cannot note he made the g«'Oundpork of 
an increased d&mand for a>m/gehsation," ^It miglit 
naturally be supposed that, after this implied reflec- 
tion upon the incautionsness of the Commodore, there 
would follow an expression of regret on behalf of 
the Govemor-Geucral at his having upon such in- 
sufficient gromids departed from the instructions laid 
down for his guidance ; but the reader will find with 
astonishment the follo'wing paragraph in ihe same 
Extract: 

‘‘ Saving regm'd to the additional long list wlmh was delivered 
to you, of unwarrantable and oppresstve acts committed vpoii British 
subjects by order of the Governor of Rangoon, as wen as to tHe 
paraonal tearing of that functionary towards the Commodore of 
the squadron, and to his obvious intention of resorting to the 
usual policy of the Burmese Court by interposing endless delays, 
and disregard of official coinmumcations addressed to him \ his 
Lordship is of opinion that you exercised a sound discretion 
in cutting short all discussion with the local Governor, and in 
tTODBinitting nt once to tho King of Ava the letter addressed to 
His Majesty by the Government of India.” 

The logic of tiiis is aldn to that which the wolf 
resorted to, upon a certain occasion in an argument 
with the lamb. ‘^Be cautious how you listen to 
those Eangoon merchants,” (says Mr. Halliday), “ do 
not make their complaints the groimdwork of a 
demand for compensation from the Governor of 
Eangoon : bnt you did right in making those com- 
plaints the ‘ groimdwork’ of a resolution to pass by 
the Governor of Eangoon, and send the Governor- 
General’n letter to the Court of Ava, asseriz^ that 
he had refused all redress^ and demanding bis recall.” 
And again, for another specimen of the same logic 
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“So^ many /vesli complaints wcn-o niacle to me by 
resident merchants on my arrival in the river ot' 
EangoonJ'’ says 'Commodore Lambert, “ that I re- 
solved to hold no comimmication whatever witli the 
Governor upon the business which 1 came hero to 
settle.” — “ You were quite right in cutting short all 
discussion with the local Governor,” replies Mr. 
HaUiday, in the name of the Governor-General ; 
“ for it is very evident from his personal bearing 
towai'ds you, and from Ms obvious intention to resort 
to the usual policy of the Burmese Court, by inter- 
posing endless delays, and disregarding official com- 
munications addressed to Mm, that you would have 
accomplished nothing by entering into negotiations 
with him.” 

Heaven defend mo from over finding myself in 
the position of the Governor of llaugoon, with no 
other appeal but to round shot aud shells against the 
conclusions of such logicians, as tho Govornoi’- 
General of India, and Commodore Lambert 1 

The Commodore’s brief and peremptory com- 
munication to the Governor of Rangoon, rcqmriug 
him to foi-ward to liis Sovereign at Ava a letter 
demanding Ms own disgrace, and which I have given 
in a preceding page, is dated November 28th, 1851, 
An answer was demanded in five weeks. It ari’ivcd 
on the 1st J anuary, being a day within the limited 
time. This having been the only instance in wMch 
the British Commander had preferred ^ny request to 
the Governor, the prpmptitude of his compliance is a 
sufficient commentary on the passage quoted in the 
despatch from the Government of India,* accusing 
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luDi of “ endless delays and. disregard of "official coni- 
mnnications addressed to Mm,” It is bxxt fair to 
adduce this fact, in favour of one wbo now disappears 
from the scene, without having been heard in his 
own defence. 

The following letter from Commodore Lambert, 
to the President of the Council of India, opens the 
second act in this drama : — 

» OOMMODOSE LAKEESr lO SlE JOHUT tilXTIiEB. 

“ M.M S, Foa>, off Itangoon, Jmtiarg lfi<, 1852. 

“ 1 Kayo the honour to acquaint you that an officer from iho 
Court of Ava arrived on board of Her Majesty’s ship under my 
command this morning, and driivered a letter from the King to 
the Qovemmont of India, in reply to the letter which I forwarded 
on the 28th of November. 

“ I also had the honour of a reply from his Majesty’s Minister 
to my commimication of that date; a copy is enclosed: from the 
purport of which it appears the Burmese Government have dis- 
missed the Governor of Eangoon, and promued to settle the der 
mandmade on them hy the goveimment of India. 

“ I AM OF OPINION THAT THE KING IS SINCERE, 
AND THAT HIS GOVERNMENT ‘WILL FULLY ACT 
UP TO WHAT HE HAS PROMISED. 

“ The future Governor of Eangoon, vested with full powers to 
settle the demands, is daily expected from Prome. 

“ In orAer that the Governor-General of India maybe informed, 
as early as possible, of the stale of affairs, I have dispatched the 
Tenasserim steam-vessel to Calcutta with the letter from the 
King of Ava, which has been translated by Mr. Edwards, in 
compliance with the direetdons he states he received.” 

It will be seen by the above that tbe Bimn'cse 
Governmeut complied instantly Ivitb the demand for 
the dismig,sal of the Govemor of Eangoon, and 
promised redress for the injuries he had inflicted 
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upon Briti&li snlijcctB. But I beg the CHpoeial at- 
tention the i’ea(3er to the paragraph printed in 
capitals, wliich expresses the belief of the writer in 
the sincerity of the King, and to wliich T shall again 
have occasion to. refer. Tiie whole case, as between 
the Govemmeuts of Burmah and of India, may hence- 
forth be said to turn upon this passage. 

The letter from the Buimcse Government to tlie 
Govenament of India, and that to Commodore Lam- 
bert, are written not only in a courteous but a 
deferential tone. I will merely give the concluding 
sentence of the letter to the Commodore, showing, as 
it does, that the Court of Ava were under tlie im- 
pression that he would himself be the bearer of the 
answer to the letter of the Indian Government: 
“ We have to request,” say the Bunnese Ministers, 
“ tliat Commodore Lambert will, with friendly feel- 
ing, apprise us of the date of his departiu’o from 
Eangoon, with the reply to the letter of the President 
of the Council of India.”* I ask the reader to boar 
this in mind in coimexion with what is to follow. 

“On the 4th of January, the newly-appointed 
Governor, or Special Commissioner from the Com’t 
of Ava, arrived at Eangoon, with a numerous 
suite.”| On the 6th, Commodore Lambert “ sent 
Mr. Edwards, the assistant-interpreter, to ascertain 
when it would be convenient for him to receive 
an officer with a letter, stating the nature of the 
claims which the Government of British India had 
made on that of Burmah, and to say that when all 
had been adjusted he should do himself ^e honour 
* P 30 t Ibid. 
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of personally paying his respects to him*: the^ reply 
to which was, that the Governor 'was ready 'at any 
time to receive communications from him ; and the 
following day was fixed.”* On this visit Mi\ 
Edwards, who was clerk to Captain Latter, the 
interpreter to the squadron, and himself familiar 
with the Bm’mcse language, was admitted to a per- 
sonal interview with the new Governor, who at once 
consented, at the instance of Mr. Edwards, to remove 
the embargo by which the inhabitants had been 
hitherto prevented firom holding communication with 
the ships or boats of the sqnadron.f It is important 
that this fact should be borne in mind, as an answer 
to the vague statements, for which no official proofe 
are afforded, that the new Governor had, on his first 
arrival, by his proclamation and other acts, shown 
an unfriendly disposition towards the British resi- 
dents. 

On the following day, the 6th, “ the Commodore 
directed Captain Eishbomne, commanding Her Ma- 
jesty’s steamer Hermes, Captain' Latter, and two 
officers of the Hen'mes, wiffi Mr. Edwards, to proceed 
and deliver to the Governor the letter' containing the 
demands he was charged to make. Captain Latter 
was at the time on board the Proserpine, finishing 
the Bmunese translation of the letter which was to 
bo given to the Governor; and to give him due 
warning of their approach, on his own responsibility, 
as there was nd time to spare, he sent Mr. Edwards 
on shore to him, to give notice ofi their coming, and 
charged him to say that, as he had already shown 
* P. 36. t P. 
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his fri;^nd]y-foeHngs by his amicable expressions of 
the day j^efore, with reference to the time of receiv- 
ing a conamnnicaiion from Commodore Lambert, there 
wonld be no necessity for making any disiilay in 
1‘eoeiving them, so that there could be no necessity 
for any delay.”* 

Mr. Edwards landed and proceeded to the Go- 
vernor’s house 5 and now follows an incident which 
is of the utmost value as illustrative of the -temper 
and disposition of the Governor towards his English 
visitors. The narrative is in Captain Latter’s own 
words : — “ At the foot of the outer steps, one of the 
Governor’s suite drew his dagger on him, and threat- 
eningly asked him how he dared thus to approach 
the Governor’s house. Miv Edwards replied that he 
had no intention of enteiing without the Governor’s 
permission. On being called into the Governor’s 
presence, he stated that his life had been threatened, 
and mentioned what had occurred. The Governor 
sent for the offender, and punished him in the presence 
of Mr. Edwards in the usual Burmese manner, namely, 
by having him taken by the hair of the head, swrnig 
round three times, his face dashed to the ground, 
himself dragged out by the hair and pitched down 
atairs.”* 

(J ash reader to observe thai^ wiilim six hours of 
&ie injlidion of this severe pumshmenf for an insult 
(xmmiUed upon a der\ Commodore Lambert wdl have 
declared Rangoon in a state of blockade for an insult 
alleged to have been offered by the Governor to the 
superior officers of the squadron) 

P, 44,. 
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Mr. Edwards now delivered Ins message ^to tlio 
Governor, informing Iiim of tlic deputation T^iioli was 
preparing to wait upon him: — the Governor said, 
“ he wished to I'eceive the communication through 
him and nobody else.” Mi*. Edwards replied “ that 
that could not be for two reasons : first, that a com- 
munication of such importance could not be made 
through a person holding his subordinate position, 
bemg only a clerk under Captain Latter’s orders ; and 
secondly, that even if it could be so made, it was too 
late now, as the officers entrusted with it, one of whom 
was in rank next to the Commodore himself,* were 
now preparing to come.”* Mr. Edwards took his 
leave, and returned to the vessel. 

Before we accompany the deputation to the Go- 
vernor’s house, let it bo understood that no previous 
arrangement had been come to for its reception. To 
all who are acquainted with the customs of the East, 
and the childlike importance which Oriental nations, 
and especially the Burmese, attach to the ceremonial 
of visits, it must be evident that the course about to 
be pursued wa.8 pretty certain to end unsatisfactorily. 
The Governor had expressed his readiness to receive 
a (mfimunication^ iwt a deputations firom Commodore 
Lambert, and he had entreated the clerk of the inter- 
preter to bring it himself. Mr. Edwards could run 
in and out of his house fireely, as bearer either of a 
message or letter, because, for a person of his inferior 
rank, no fornfel reception was necessary ; but how 
“ tlie Governor of all the lower Pwovinces, fi'om Prome 
to the sea, including Rangoon,” was to receive a body 

» P 4'5 
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of ofiS-ccra of»mil)OTdiuatc raiilc, without cithoi’ oIToud- 
iug tlieUq,,*. or for ever degi-ading himaolf in the eyes 
of Ins own people, was a question of etiquette not to 
bo decided in a day. An Englishman, in sued) a 
dilemina, would order his servant to tell an unbidden 
caller he was “ not at home.” In the East, if the 
unwelcome visitor present himself in the middle of 
the day, the answer is, “ My Master is asleep.” 

The deputation “ landed at about noon, niid pro- 
ceeded to Mr. Bhrell’s house to procure horses to talce 
them up, as the distance (about two miles) was too 
much to walk in the sun.”f They were bearers of a 
letter from the Commodore, stating that “ the object 
of his visit to Eangoon had been so satisfactorily met 
by the prompt course the Government of Ava had 
adopted in the permanent removal of the late Go- 
vernor of Eangoon,”! tliat he felt assured of the 
amicable arrangement of the fui-ther matters to bo 
discussed, and he* concluded with a demand for the 
payment of 9,948 rupees (a fraction under a thousand 
pounds), and suggesting that a Eesideut Agent at 
Eangoon should henceforth be appointed by the 
Governor-General of India, to avoid a recmTence of 
differences between the two countries. There was 
nothing in contmas of the letter which in the slightest 
degree called upon the writer to force the Governor to 
reedve it }yg the hands of a deputation. 

* The reader will have seen a symptom of tfeis in the allusion 
to the ahsenoe of a “ oro^” to the “ common white dress,” and 
tho smoHng of a cheroot, on the occasion of the interview of Cap- 
tains Latter and Tailotouwith tho former O-overnor-wawfo, p. 37, 
t P- 40. t P. 37. 
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It is right that the leader of the deputation should 
he allowed to relate in his own words what foU^'ed: — 

“ CoiTMAJfBEa I'lSnUOTTENE TO OOUMODOKB LaMJJEBT. 

“ S.M.'s stemn-sloop ‘Mermes,’ ojff'Bmgoon, 
Jamtary &tJi, *1852. 

“I Lave tte honour to represeut to you that, iu pursuance of 
your orders of the 6th instant to me, to wait on the Governor of 
Hangoon with a letter from you, and also to inquire why it was 
that Mr. Edwards, while bearing a finondly message, had a sword 
placed at his breast, and threatened* withm the precincts of the 
Governor’s house Pf 

“ I beg to state that I proceeded accordingly, accompanied by 
Captain Latter, and Mr. Edwards as interpreter, and Lieutenant 
Lawrence and Dr. McLeod, surgeon of Her Majesty’s steam-sloop 
Sermes. * 

“ When wo arrived within a veiy short distance of the Governor’s 
house, two snb-olHoials endeavoured to stop us. Captain Latter 
assuring me that this was intended rather as a slight, 1 did not 
deem it proper to stop. IMr. Edwards, however, communicated 
with them, on which they said that we could not see the Q ovemor, 
but must go and wait on the Deputy- Governor. 

“ On arriving at tbe gate of the Governor’s compound, there 
appeared to bo a reluctance on the part of two or tliree, that we 
should enter, 

“ On arriving at the foot of the stairs leading to the Governor’s 
ante-chamber, there appeared at the top, Moung Pogan, a man 
who had accompanied each deputation, to the Fox in the professed 
character of interpreter, and another, I presume one of the 
Governor’s retinue, the latter of whom stated that wo could not 
seethe Governor, ns he was asleep, and asked if wo could not wait 
till he awoke. This ho was informed by Captain Latter that we 
" ~ • — . - ■ - 

* 8io in orig. 

t EememlSoring the summary puuishment already inflicted 
upon the wrgtched oflbuder in this case, a recurrence to it as a 
aricvonce looks very much like a desire to find a groimd of quarrel. ' 
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could noL do, wid that ilio Q-ovovnor, if asleep, miist bo ATaked np, 
aud iu&cmed ilial the Oomiiiandcr of one of tbo ships of war, 
bearing a loller from Coininodoro Lnmbort, waited to see him ; on 
this, ho, togethoi’ nith Moung Pogan, wont into tho Governor’s 
house, apparently to convoy the message. 

“ Tliey soon after returned, the one stating that the Govomoi* 
was a great man, and was asleep and could not be awaked, but 
Moung Pogan called Mr. Edwards on one side and asked him to 
go up and speak with the Q-overnor j understanding this by his 
grimace, without waiting to he confirmed in the correctness of my 
conclusion, I said he could not go, whereupon Captain Latter 
ashed me for your letter (which I gave Ivim), that he might point 
to it while explaining that it was one of a most peaceful kind, and 
insisted upon the necessity of our being reedvod ; whereupon tho 
attendant and Motmg Pogan went again, as it were, to see the 
Govomor, saying that wo had better go and stand under tbe shod, 
a place Avhere the common people usually assembled. 

“ Meanwhile, expressing the groat inoouvouieneo of staying in 
the sun, I w as going up slaii’s with a view to sit in the Govomor’s 
waiting-room, but Captain Latter iutorposod, and said it was not 
according to otiguotto ; I wos informed also that my gouig under 
the shed alluded to, for protection from the smi, would bo con- 
sidered by them as degrading ; I refroinod from going, or rather 
returned to my original position at the foot of the Blairs, for T 
had gone under tho shed. 

•' The attendant and Moung Pogan returned, the former again 
repeating that the Governor was asleep, and Moung Pogan again 
expressed a wish that Mr. Edwards should go up, and, on this 
being again refused, proposed that your letter should be sent to 
tba Governor by them, which I considered it my duty to refuse ; 
Captain Latter, at the same time, explaining that if it were proper 
to send the letter by them, it were unnecessary to have sent the 
.captain of an English man-of-war, and the next in command to 
the Commodore, with it. .. 

“ About this time an officer come up, ivhom I recognised aa one 
who had been on a depulation from the Governor tolhe Commo- 
dore ; and, being anxious to have matters settled aijjicably, I re- 
Tjussted Captain Latter to explam to him how improper the treat- 
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niont wo had rocoivcd ]iad been : that ho must bo well awaro lhat 
every deputation irom the Governor and Depnty-Qov(g?tior had 
been received by the Commodore at all tuueB,-and with courtesy ; 
and, if it had been that the Commodore had boon asleep, lus prin- 
cipal officer would have had him awakened, and made aequaintod 
with the fact of a deputation being in waiting for an audience with 
him, that ho might reeeh o it ; and to impress upon him the pro- 
priety and necessity for me, bearing a fnondly letter from tho 
Commodore, being received immediately j for if I was not, I must 
consider it a premeditated insult, and go away and report the 
circumstance. 

“ I was quite satisfied of the insincerity of the statement re- 
lating to the Q-ovemor being asleep, from the manner of the 
attendant, and from the fact of Moung Pogan asking Mr. Bdjvards 
to go up to the Governor, and indeed from Ms appearing at the 
Governor’s when we arrived — for, when we were getting our horsos 
to ride up, this Moung Pogan appeared, and was asked by Captain 
Latter if tho Governor know we were coming, and he said ho did 
not know ; then Captain Latter said, ‘ Ton had better go up, and 
say that we are coming }’ to which he answered, * I am a subject 
of Burmah, and eanuot tako a message to my Lord the Governor, 
unless I had permission from him.’ 

“ Piuding, after some little time, that the officer alluded to above 
did not return, I conceived it to bo my duty to return, and report 
tho circumstance j in doing so, I returned most leisurely, to give 
them time to send after me with an apology ; and not finding my 
boat at tho landing-placo, I waited her arrival (for the same pur- 
pose), rather than come off earlier in a merchant-ship’s boat, which 
was offered me,” 

On their return to the frigate, Commander Fish- 
homne reported (as ahoye) to Commodore Lambert, 
the treatment the deputation had received. The 
Commodore appears to have instantly decided upon 
the course^ he would pursue with out affording 
time or opportunity to the Governor to explain or 
apologise for what had occiuTed, without referring 
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the matter to the Goverameiit of hulia, which he 
might*liave clone in a few days, or to the Govern- 
ment of Ava as’ he liacl done before, he resolved, that 
very day, to enter upon hostilities with the Bnnnese 
nation. “ The Commodore forthwith directed a boat 
to be sent to summon some of the English residents 
from the shore. On their arrival, he warned them 
to be prepared to leave tire town during* the after- 
noon, and requested them to give notice to all other 
British subjects. He ordered all the boats of the 
squadron to assist in biinging them off, and a steamer 
to be off the wharf to cover their embarkation.”* 
They were allowed to leave, without molestation. 

“ The British subjects, men, women and children, 
to the amount of several hundred, took refuge during 
the afternoon on board the sliipping in the river, and 
before the evening had set in, the vessels had com- 
menced dropping down tlie river.”f 

“ It was dark before the Commodore issued orders 
to seize what was usually styled, the ‘ Yellow Slhip.’j; 
This ship, which belonged to the King of Ava, was 
anchored a little above the squadron. The same day 
the following notification of blockade appeared : — 
Let the reader recollect that all these occurrences 
took place on the afternoon and night of the 6th 
January, in consequence of the deputation of that 
day ‘ Tiaving been kept waiUng far a fall gnart&r of an 
hmr in the sun.’ ”§ 

“ NoTTPIOATIOir. " 

“ Jjt virbue of atUhoHty from the Ghvermr-Gemral ofBHHah 

* P. 46. t Ibid. J Ibid. 

§ P. 72. Captain Latter’s Narraliye. 
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India, T do hereby doel(ire the riyers of Eangoon, tjjo Baasein, and 
the Salwocn above Moiilmem, to be in a state of bloeh^Se j and, 
mththe view to tbo strict onforcement thereof, a competent 
force will be stationed in, or near, the entrance of tho said rivers 
immediately. 

“ Neutral vessels, lying in either of the blocinded rivers, will 
be permitted to retire within twenty days &om the commence- 
ment of the blockade. 

“ Given imder my hand, on board Her Britanpic Majesty’s 
frigate Fox, off the town of Rangoon, tho 6th of J anuary, 1852. 

“ Geoeqd E. Lambeb!D, 

“ Commodore in Her Britannic Majesty's Nacy." 

“ By command of the Commodore, 

“ J. L. SotTTHET, Secretary." 

Let US now pause for a moment to recapitulate 
tlie facts whicli we Lave been narrating. It has been 
seen that Commodore Lambei't, setting aside the 
instructions he had received, refused to communicate 
with the former Governor of Eangoon, on the plea 
of a long list of fresh complaints having been pre- 
ferred against him ; and that the Governor-General 
of India, whilst refusing to espouse those grievances, 
had sanctioned the course which the Commodore 
had taken upon himself to pursue. We have seen 
how Commodore Lambert entered into correspon- 
dence with the Court of Ava, although instructed 
not to do so until he had been refused reparation 
by the Governor; and how he remained off Ean- 
goon, waiting the reply, which he peremptorily 
demanded in tiiirty-five days, notwithstanding that 
the Governor-General had intimated to him that, 
. pending the return of an answer, he might proceed 
to the Per^an Gulf ; and we have seen tliat these 
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clovTationa fjrom his inslruolions received the sanctioji 
of the\\rovcriior-Geucral ol‘ India. 

Need we wonder al wliafc followed ? In the teeth 
of an express injnnolion, that, oven ahonld the reply 
to his demand for redress bo unfavourable, no act of 
iiMtilify was to be committed, “wor uniil definite 
'msknictions regarding such hostilities shall ^ he given hy 
the Qovernmmt of India Commodore Lambert 
commenced hostilities, by seizing the King’s ship, 
and deelarmg the coast in a state of blockade, and 
this notwithstandmg that he had himself five days 
previpusly, in his letter to Sir John Littier, declared 
his belief that the King of Ava was sincere in his 
jyi'omise of reparation “ and would fully act up to what 
he had premised -f and to crown all, let it be__ added 
that these hostile acts were committed before the 
answer from the King of Ava (which the latter 
believed Commodore Lambert was himself carrying 
to Calcutta) could have been received by the Go- 
vernor-General of India, he being at that time in 
comp at Benares. It may be added tliat, when 
received, it elicited from the Indian Government 
the following testimony to its pacific and conciliatory 
character. 

“ The letter addressed by the Ministeis of the King of Ava to 
the Q-overnment of India was friendly in its tono, and entirely 
satisfactory in its tenor The Court of Ava promised at onee^to 
remove the Governor of ^Rangoon, and to inqnire into, in order 
to redress, the iajtm.es complained of. 

“ If there had been any good reason to doubt the sincerity of 
these assurances, tbmr prompt :^lfilment must have «leared away 
those doubts. The offending Governor was at once removed, and 
.. his successor tooh his place at Bangoon '{' '' 
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And here I will only mention for futuVe^ cement 
the fact, the almost incredible fact,, that tbtere does 
not appear, in the whole of the papers presented to 
Parliament, one word or syllable of remonstrance or 
remark on the part of the Grovernbr-General in 
vindication of his own authority — no, not even after 
Commodore Lambert, as if in very derision and 
mockery, had in his notification declared the coast in 
a state of blockade, “ in virtue vf authority from ike 
Governor- General of British India."* 

The conduct of the Governor of Eangoon is now 
a subject of minor importance ; — the question f6r the 
statesman, the historian, and the moralist is— were 
we justified, whatever his behavioxn- was, with the 
known friendly disposition of the King, in com- 
mencing war against the Bunnose nation ? Let us, 
however, see if the papers before us will throw any 
light upon the origin of the treatment which the 
English deputation received at tlic house of the 
Governor. 

And in the first place, as it is only fair that ho 
should be heai'd in his own defence, I insert a letter 
of explanation addi’essed by the Governor of Ran- 
goon to the Governor-General of India. The letter 
bears no- date, but it was delivered to Commodore 
Lambert on the 8th January : — 

“LcrTJSB DELirBEI!!) TO. COMMODOEE LaMDERT BT A DbETOATIOS 

EH oat TltB Gf^OTEEirOE OT HAlTOOOir 

« 

“ I, MAHAMENaatiA Mm© KnAtraroTAsr, appointed by tba 
King of Ava* (here follow the Eoyal titles) and by the great 
Mimsterb of State, after duo consultationj to mle all the Southern 
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DiaU’iula (*'. e* from Prome to MiirUbaii, iucluding Eaiigonii), 
and to iny roaidenco at Bnngoon, inform tho Englieli nJora 
and war-cliiefs : 

“ Tbat in conformity ■with tlio demand made by the Engliab 
rulers, that the former Governor of Rangoon sbonld bo removed 
from his situation, on account of having opprossod and maltreated 
British merchants trading vrith the port of Rangoon, and in order 
that a proper person might be appoiutod as Governor of Rangoon 
who would be capable of protecting the merchants and poor 
people, the former Governor was recalled to tho royal presence. 
A letter was sent to the English rulers, informing them that a 
proper investigation into all complaints should be made, and I 
arrived at Rangoon. 

“ Being actuated by the highest feelings of friendship to Com- 
modore Lambert, whilot I was intending to send for him, the 
iutei^retor, Edwards, came and told me that he had come to 
acquaint me that Commodore Lambert wished to have an inter- 
view with me ; and, as I was fearful that any of the others might 
behave discourteously, and not according to tho rules of etiqnotle, 
I decreed that the intorprotor, Edwards, might come with the 
letter or communication. But after some time, four inferior 
oHicers, an American clergyman, called Eiucald, and tho in- 
terpreter Edwards, came in a state of intoxication, and, contrary 
to custom, entered the compound on horseback ; and whilst I was 
asleep, and the Deputy Qnvemor was waking me, used violent 
and abusive language. They then went away, and conveyed on 
irritating message to the Commodore 5 and that ofGlcer, listening 
to their improper and unbecoming representations, and with a 
'manifest indination to implicate tbe two nations in war, on tho 
6 th of Jaamary, 1852, at night, with secrecy, took away tke ship 
belonging to His Majesty tbe Ring of Ava. 

“I however, in consequence of there being a treaty of peace 
between the two nations, did not re-seize the vessel ; and though 
they wore the bearers of a Royal message, (Tn account of their 
unjustifiable conduct.*^ Tho frigate stuck on the shore near 
Dallah. I did not, however, molest them, or destroy them, .but 
^ acted worthily to those uuworthy men j and I now«repres 6 ut this 
conduct of Commodore Lambert to the English rulers, who 
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oatne from ono oounfry to aaotlior, and bohaved la a jngpner un- 
becoming an Ambassador.”* ^ 

Passing by tlio charge of “ intoxication” as un- 
worthy of notice, we come to the real ground of 
offence in the fact of “ four i?^nbr ^officers” having, 
“ contrary to custom, entered tlie compound on 
horseback,” or in other words, having ridden, without 
invitation, into the open court of the Governor’s 
palace. The reader, if he has perused Mr. Crawfhrd’ s 
interesting narrative of his mission to Ava, in 1826, 
or if he enjoy the pleasure of the acquaintance of that 
best living authority upon the habits of the Bumesc, 
will have no difficulty in understanding the cause 
of the unseemly wrangle which took place between 
the British deputation and the Governor’s attendants. 
One of the gravesit questions of Bm’incsc etiquette 
was involved in the approach of a visitor, whether 
on an elephant or on horseback, to the Governor’s 
residence. The English officers outraged, perhaps 
unconsciously, his most cherished sense of dignity 
and decorum, in riding into the Govern oi'’s oom- 
poimd. They had no right, being subordinate in 
rank, to a formal reception. Commodore Lambert 
was alone entitled to that honom*, and the pre- 
liminaiy arrangements for their meeting would have, 
perhaps, called for the display of great tact and 
temper. In all probability, the settlmg of the 
ceremonial of an interview would have taken more 
time than the 'negotiation for the payment of the 
tliousand 'pounds. But, surely," Englishmen, who 
have the njost formal Court in Christendom, ought 
not to lift the Ip^^t tolerant of ftpremonlp". * 
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ComumncleiT FihIiTjoiu’uo seems lo have tlioiiglit it 
quite snffioiont tliat Oaptain Latter cTispatolicd Moimg 
Pogan a little in advance of tlie deputation “ to say 
that "we are coming.” What should -we thiulc of an 
American deputation -who required us to dispense 
with our Lord Ghamherlains, Gold-stiohs, and Beef- 
eaters, and receive them after the simple fashion of 
the Wliite House at Washington? Might we not 
prohahly doubt if they were sober? 

In a word, the Governor was “ asleep,” 

“ not at home,” to avoid the embarrassment and 
danger of an interview. But he did not refose to 
receive the Commodore’s letter; he requested Mr. 
Edwards to bring it, and moreovor, according to 
Commander Fishbom-ne’s statement, Moimg Pogan 
and die attendants in die Govoimor’s compound 
begged to be allowed to convey the letter to their 
master. But I find that the Governor-General of 
India, in a long and elaborate Minute of February 
12th, m which the incidents of the rupture ai’o rc- 
oapitnlatcd, admits the breach of etiquette on the 
part of our officers : — 

“ Jssuminff," says the Governor-Gfenoral, ''that tlm'e was in 
the deputing of these quaere a neglect of strict form, although 
(be it observed) no snob forms had been attended to on his own 
part, by the Q-ovornor of Eangoon, whose letter had been con- 
voyed to tbe Commodore by officers of the humblest rank, and 
admittance had been ffieely granted to them ; admitting, I say, 
that ceremonial had not been duly observed, the^omission alTords no 
jnstifleatiou whatever, for the insult and contumely which were 
pnblioly^heaped upon these officers, the known agents, for the 
time, of the Q-ovomment they served ” 

And again, 

Tho PerSOllH of th<l officers wrvo known thoir mtKiion wna 
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known, tkeir approach had boon announced j anU aWi^igli the 
omission of ceremonial form to wMch I have alluded, might have 
given to the Governor a plamihle pretext for 'declining to receive 
the officers im, person, his own conduct in the transmission of his 
communications had greatly weakened that protext ; while nothing 
could justify the gross, deliberate, and studie^^^Sfront which was 
put upon the British Government, in the person of its officers, 
conveying a communication on ils behalf to the Bopresoni alive 
of the King of Ava.”*® 

The same loose and illogical reasoning which I 
have before Imd to notice, characterises these passages 
from the Governor-Greueral’s “ Minu te.” What could 
possibly be more inconclusive than the argument, if 
I may call it so, in the above extract, where, after 
admitting the breach of etiquette on the part of our 
.officers, it is contended that the Governor of Eangoon 
had no right to complain, because he had himself 
sent letters to Commodore Lambert, “ by officers of 
the humblest rank, and admittance had been freely 
granted to tliem.” This might have been a valid 
plea if the complaint of the Governor had been that 
his visitors were of too low a rank ; hut it was just 
the reverse — ^the very thing desired by hi m was, 
that the Commodore would follow his example, and 
forward his letter by a person in the hmnble position 
of Mr. Edwards, or one of his own attendants. He 
emhaaTassment of the Governor arose from his being 
called on to give audience to visitors who were not 
his equals in rank, and who yet could not be treated 
as inferiors or messengers. To Englishmen, all this 
appears excessively childish, and it is because it 
does so, that an English Governor need not trouble 
himself about such matters ; — not so with the 
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Bui’meRo; Witli them,” wiys the CJovcruor-dfCnoral 
in the s3ino “ Mii.nite,” “ fonns arc essential anhstance, 
and the method of communication and the style of 
address, are not words but acts.”'^ And it is ivorthy 
of notice that,'^ a biibsequent stage of this affair, in 
the “Minnto” for the guidance of General Godwin, 
when he was dispatched in command of the expe- 
dition to Rangoon, the Govemor-General, after 
ordering him in a certain contingency to arrange a 
meeting "with the chief officer of the TCing of Ava, 
adds: — “the forma of such meetings should be 
arranged previously, and a record made of them; 
it being understood that they are to be the recognized 
forms of reception of the British agent for the fnture.'’t 
It is a most pei'ploxing fact tlmoughout these papers, 
that, although it is apparent that the Govcmoi*- 
Oeneral pcrcciycs the rashness of the acts of Goni- 
modore Lambert, and even xirovidcs against their 
repetition in future, and whilst it is impossible to 
doubt that he must feel the humiliation of having 
bis authority entirely set aside — yet not one word 
falls from lum, to show that he was more than a 
passive looker-on at the contemptuous disregard of 
his own instructions I 

But to return to the scene of operations before 
Rangoon, where, as will be recollected. Commodore 
Lambert had declared the coast of Burmah in a state 
of blockade, and seized the King’s^ship, because his 
■officers had been kept a “full quarter of an hour” 
waiting in the sim*. " 

Much has been said about the arrogance of the 
Burmese, their contempt for other nations, and their 
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desire io enter upon hostilities with the English. 
The papers before us prove, on the contraj^, tliat 
they felt the utmost ch'ead of our power. A covey 
of partridges with a hawk in view, ready to make its 
fell swoop, or a flock of sheep wit^na, wolf’s eyes 
glaring into the fold, could not shrink more timidly 
from their terrible and hresistible foe than did the 
Burmese officials at the prospect of a hostile collision 
with England. Captain Latter says that so great was 
their apprehension when the Commodore seized the 
King’s ship, that “they even seemed alarmed for 
the safety of their own heads.”* 

“ On Wednesday, the 7th January, at day-break, 
Her Majesty’s Steamer, Sm'mes^ took the King’s ship 
in tow, and the whole squadron proceeded down the 
river a short distance, the frigate remaining a little 
below Dallah.”t I must here introduce the reader 
to an interesting personage, in the Governor of Dallah. 

“ But whilst the conduct of the Eongoon authorities was ao 
unsatisfactory,” says Captain Latter, in his narrative of the 
earlier events before the arrival of the now Governor, “ a marked 
exception existed in the person of the Governor of Dallah, a town 
on the other side of the river. Commodore Lambert, from in- 
formation he had received of the favourable disposition of the 
Governor, had paid him an unofficial visit, in order, personally, 
to impress upon an officer of his rank and respectable character, 
hiB (the Cemmodore’s) peacefiil views and wishes. The Com- 
modore was received by the Dallah Governor with the greatest 
courtesy aud respect ; and, throughout the whole of the subsequent 
annoying transactions, the conduct of the Dallah Governor was 
aU that could he exjiectod from a good man and a gentloman."t 

Let US now continue the narrative of tbe events of 


* Captain Latter’s Narrative, p, 47 f P- di7, J P 43. 
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tlie 7tli of January, as tlicy ai’o given to us ly Cai)taiu 
Latter* ^ 

“ During tbo momiug of iliia day, the Dallah Governor oaino 
off, being sent by Ibe Governor of linugoon to aoo uliat he could 
do in the businea^ The Commodore inforiuod luui that, in eon- 
sideration of Iub (tfite Comraodoro’^ lioreoiinl regard for lihn, and 
as a mark of tho appreciation in which ho hold his admirable 
conduct during tlio whole thno the expoditiou had boon lying off 
Rangoon, he noidd in amoasuro deviate from hia drat intonlioiis, 
and that he would again open communications with tho present 
Governor, if that officer would come himself on board his frigate, 
and ozpress his regret for the insult that ho had offered to tho 
British Blag, in the persons of the deputation sent to him tho 
previous day. The Dallah Governor took liis leave, and, after 
some hom’S, tho Under- Governor of Rangoon, with the interpreter, 
Moung Pogan, made Hs appeawmee He was tho boaror of a 
letter* from tho Govomor, declaring that ho really was asloop 
when the deputation reached him j that he did not wish to soo a 
deputation of inferior officers ; that ho would soo the Coimuodoro, 
and wished the Commodore to go to him. Ho did not in tho 
slightost degree oxpross any rogrot or sorrow for what had 
occurred. The Commodore informod tho Under-Oovoruov that 
heVouldnot swervofrom tho ultimatum he bad already givon 
through tho Governor of Dallah, and ho gave him till noon of 
the next day to make up his mind. A good deal moro convor- 
sation took place, owing to the Undor-Go-vernor ondoavonring to 
shake the Commodore’s detormination. Both he and tho others 
contradicted themselves every few minutes ; now asserting that 
the Governor was asleep at the time the deputation came to his 
door ; next asking why Mr. Edwards did not come to him when 
he sent to call him. At one time the XTnder-Govomor denied 
being at the interview in which Mr. Edwards complained of 
having been threatened with a dogger j then, when pressed, 
acknowledging that he was at tho interview,*' but that he had 
nmther seen or heard anything about it. It would as tedious 
as it would be unnecessary to enter into a' detail of aH the lies 
^and subterfuges they were guilty of, till at last they loft the 


This letter is not given, as-jt ought lo have been, 
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frigaio, when they complninod of the seizure of tHo Kujg’s ship. 
The Oommodoro informed them that he had seized it 1 ecause it 
was theKmg's ship; that had it hoen a comm on Burmese merchant- 
ship, he would not haro taken possession ofit; and that he seized 
it, ns much for the purpose of showing thorn that tho acts of suh- 
ordmates, if not promptly disowned and puni^ed by those whom 
they represented, would be inevitably visited on the principals ; 
Chat he had no doubt Chat token the Kmg of Ava became aeqminied 
vnCh Che insolent conduct of his subordinates to those who came to make 
afdendly communication, nfkising to receive such communication, and 
thus jeopardizing his Throne, he would msit them with condign punish- 
ment ; that if the G-ovomor of Eangoon wished tb avoid such a fate, 
he had only to accede to his (the Commodore’s) demands in every 
thing j that then, when all his demands had been fully complied 
with, he would give back the King’s ship, and salute the flag of 
Bnrmah with a royal salute. He furthermore impressively added 
tliat, until further instructions came from the Govomoi'- General 
of India, of which they would be duly informed, nothing should 
induce him to aot aggressively, unless they commenced hostilities 
themselves ; and he concluded by saying that, should any detri- 
ment occur to the King of Ava, from what had occurred, it would 
wholly rest upon the head of tho Govoruor of Eangoon.”* 

It will be seen that the difficulty between the 
Commodore and the Governor turns still upon, a 
point of etiquette. The Governor complains of the 
deputation of “ inferior officers ” — wishes to see the 
Commodore himself, and asks him to come on shore 
to him; the latter insists upon tire former going on 
board his ship to make an apology; instead of which 
the Governor of Eangoon sends his Deputy-Governor, 
for he himself would probably prefer death to the 
dishonour whioK he would suffer, in the eyes of his 
people, if •he were to submit to the humiliating 
terms proposed to him. And I wiU here mention the 
fact, that when these conditions were made known to 
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tliG GoYemcn'-Ooncral of India, lie, without coin)npii, 
expung^ from tlio ultimatum Ike liarsli condition 
requiring a visit to the Commodore’s ship, and merely 
demanded a written apology.* But tkis altercation 
between two sSiTsordinate officers is a matter of se- 
condary importance ; the real question being wbetlier 
Lord Dalbousie, tbe Governor-General of India, who 
adopted as Ms own all Commodore Lambert’s acts, 
was justified in commencing hostilities against the 
Brnmese nation, after the proofs afforded of- the fair 
and conciliatory disposition of the King ? Tbe pass- 
age in. the above extract wMch I have marked with 
italics, appears to me to decide the question ; for there 
we find the Commodore Mmself declaring, qfier ho 
had seized the royal ship, his belief that the King 
was still actuated by such just and friendly feelings, 
that he would visit with condign punishment those 
who had insulted die deputation. What jpoasiblo 
pretence could there he thm fon' comrnMing an act of 
hostility against him ? 

During the next day, Thursday, the 8th, the 
Dallah Governor came on board the frigate, and 
stated that “ he was very anxious that the Commo- 
dore should give up the Bang’s sMp, as that any 
punishment the King might inflict upon Ms servants 
for its loss might be partially visited upon him, as 
the sMp was taken away in the waters between his 
government and that of the Governor of Eangoon.”t 
This request was refused, but, as a mark of esteem 
for the Governor of Dallah, the Commodorerprolonged 
the time for theEangoon Governor to ajjeede to Ms 
terms ffom noon till sunset. The Commodore now 
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received a message from the Governor of Eangoon, 

“ to the efFcct that, if he attempted to take tiie King 
of Ava’s ship out of the river, he would fire on 
him.”« 

1 have already stated that on th^"^ day a letter of 
explanation from the Governor of Eangoonf to the 
Governor-General of India was delivered by a depu- 
tation to Commodore Lambert, to be forwarded to 
Calcutta. 

Now follows the catastrophe, wHch must be 
described in Commodore Lambert’s own words : — 

“ Shortly after daylight thismoining (Jaaiuary 10th) I weighed, 
and eanBed the merehant-vesaels to follow me. They wore 
aseietod and guarded by the East India Company’s steam- 
veeael Phlegetlion, and tho boats of tliis ship. On <my arrival 
off the great stockade, I anchored, and found tt occupied hy a con- 
siderable force. An immense number of large war-boats, with 
gnus mounted in them, were also lying close to tho shore, and at 
the entrance of a small croeh, under the walls of the stockade, and 
were fully manned. Their behaviour was oiceedingly threatening, 
but I refrained from interfering with them, as I had promised 
yesterday that I would not fire on the Burmese first. 

“ Her Majesty’s steam-sloop Sermes, with the King of Ava’s 
ship in tow, passed us at half-past nine, when the stockade opened 
a sharp oannonado on Her Majesty’s ship P'ox, which was instantly 
returned with shot and shell, and the Burmese battery was in a 
short time silenced. On the smoke clearing away, not a person 
was to be seen on the shore or in the boats.j; 

* P. 41. t Ante p. 49. 

J On the news of this event reaching England, it gave rise to a 
discussion in the House of Lords, when the following remark was 
made by Lord Derby, then Prune Minister (April 6th, 1852) : — 

“ On receiving information of the insults offered to Commander 
Eishboume* Commodore Lambert said it was impossible that he 
could continue communications with such a Eovernment, anl 
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“ Ourjh'e, litave no ^ubt, must have ione great es'eaution, for I 
have reason to believe that at least 3000 men were opposed against 
ns. Ono or two of tbo onomy’s shot struck llio Jb®, hut did yory 
trifling damage. Thoir shot in general Ml short, n fow only pass- 
ing over us, andthoii’ small arms did no oxooution. • 

“I then sent thiD'P/tlfljfeiAon and the boats of tho Jb.r close in 
shore, to destroy the war-boats, which was easily aocoiuplished, 
and their guns spiked, or throvminto the river. Thoir crews, being 
unable to stand our dve, had ded on the first broadside 

“The Sermes, in the meantime, engaged a stockade on the 
opposite side of the river, which had opened a fire on her j her 
heavy guns and a few rockets soon silenced this battery, and com- 
pelled the Burmese to retire.”* 

A word or two in the way of reftiipitulation. On 
tlie 6th, at night, Commodore Lambert seized the 
King’s ship, wMch. be held in bis possession at anobor 
opposite tbe town for three days, during wbiob time 
the Bm'mese made no attempt to retake it ; bnt, on 
the contrary, conciliatory visits were paid to Iho 
Commodore, by the authoiitieB of tbe highest rank 
in the neighbourhood, (short of the Governor of tho 
district)*, and letters of explanation to the Governor- 
General and to Commodore Lambert, as well as 
friendly messages, were forwarded fr’om tbe Governor 
of Kangoon himself. There is no reason to suppose 
that any act of hostility would have been committed, 
had the Eong’s ship been merely kept at anchor, in 
the power of the British. But to have allowed a 
Burmese ship of war to be towed out of the river by 
foreigners, passing under the great stockade, or battery, 
without molestation, would have involved the disgrace 

taUatum for the insults qffered to his offieer, tahing 'on himself, 
vdtTiout previous insiruotions, to seize a vessel of the ffing tf Ava, 
'hhieh he carried mth him,” 
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and destniction of those who were rospoftsihle to the 
King of Ava for the protection of his property. 
Notice was therefore given that if the Commodore 
attempted to remove the King’s ship out of the river 
he would he fired upon : when, aa'^if determined 
to force a collision, taking his own vessel, the Fox^ 
opposite the great stockade, he there dropped anchor. 
The Hermes passed with the King’s ship in tow, and 
the stockade opened a fire, apparently with no other 
object hut to save the honour of the Burmese flag, 
for upon the discharge of a broadside from the FcfXi 
the battery was silenced, and its garrison *fled. 
“ Great execution,” we are told, was done by Our fire : 
I hope not ; for in the eyes of God, and of just men, 
every life sacrificed must, I fear, be regarded as a case 
of murder. 

Let us suppose that, instead of Rangoon, the scene 
of these operations had been at Chai’leston. There is 
at present pending between this country and the 
United States a question of diflicully and delicacy, 
arising out of the conduct of the authorities of South 
Carolina at Charleston, who have seized a British 
sailor, on no better plea than that his skin is not so 
white as that of his captors, and subjected him to 
confinement in a common gaol, until the departure of 
his vessel. Wo shall suppose that the commander 
of om* squadron on that station. Commodore Lambert 
by name, has been dispatched to demand redress. 
On his arrival al: Charleston, he finds the Governor 
such an hffpracticable pro-slavery character, that he 
addresses abetter of complaint to the Federal Govern- 
ment at Washington, in reply to which he receives a 
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possible slitfll bo done to veraedy tlio giievauce. Ou 
amioixnomg’tlic receipt of this coiniminicalion to Hs 
own Grovoininicut, tbc Commodore adds, “ T am of 
opinion tliat the J^reiiklcnt is sincere, and that Hs 
Government fully act up to wliat he has pro- 
mised,”* Before this aimonncomeiit has reached 
London, where it would be made tlic subject of com- 
plimentai’y remark by the Minister of the Grown,! 
we will suppose that an insult has been offered by 
the Governor of South Carolina to some oifioers of 
the British squadron — the bearers of a letter from 
the Commodore. A sliip of war bolongmg to the 
Oovemment of the United States, lying at Charloston, 
is instantly seized, and, notwithstanding notice was 
given that, if an attempt should bo made to carry her 
off, the Ooimnodoro’s ships would bo fii’cd upon horn 
the shore, she is towed out to sea, the American 

* Mue. p. 87. 

t "Wlieii tho news of tlio roinoval of llio Oovomor of Bangooji 
leacHecl Bngland, tmd before the Hubsoquont ovents woro Icuown, 
it elicited from the roproaoutativo of the Whig Admiuiatration in 
the House of Lorda tho following roinarha : — “ Thooventa provjsd,” 
aaid the Marqnia of Lanadowne, “ the propriety and juatice of the 
Conamodoro’a mode of proceeding 5 for tlmt lotter nddreaaed to 
the Eng of Ava waa takon into conaidei’ation by him, and hia 
Majeaty felt that reparation was due to na, and immediately re- 
moved the Governor from hia post. I have no reason to presume 
that the redress ashed for will mtfavrly 6e given. The course tahea 
hy the King has been etotremely just; and he has sent two persona 
to the Bpot, in order to inquire into the varidbs acts of injuatico, 
and. settle the amount of compensation to ho paid jn reapeet of 
them.” Long before these observations were made (February 
^ 16tb 1862), Commodore Lavnbort had carried off thi»‘‘ just” king’s 
ship, and done "great execution ’* amongst his subjects. 
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battery opening fire as tliey pass, and leoeiving in 
retnrn a broadside wbiob does “ great execution." 
Wliat would have been tbe response to ibis news 
when it reached England ? Can any one doubt that 
one unanimous cry would have been "'raised for the 
disgrace and punishment of Commodore Lambert? 
And why is a different standard of justice applied in 
the case of Burmah? Ask your own conscience, 
reader, if you be an Englishman, whether any better 
answer can be given than that America is powerful, 
and Bunnali weak. 

It might be expected that, having carried off a ship 
of war and killed a number of the Bmrmese forces, 
sufficient “satisfaction" had been obtained for a 
claim of £920. But the coast of Burmah was still 
declared in a state of blockade. 

On the day after the i-emoval of the King’s ship, 
the following petition ffomthe resident merchants, 
prepared at the instance of the Governor, was sent 
by a flag of truce to Commodore Lambert, but no 
answer was retuirel : — * 

Petition from the Armenian, Mogul, Soorattee, Ihirrapoor, Parsee, 

Chvluih, and Mussulman Inhabitants and Merchants (fBangoon, 

. to Gommodore Lambert, 

“ January lli^, 1862. 

“Tbe two great countries being in peace, your petitioners tavo 
continued with their wires and children for many years to reside 
and trade in this country. 

“ The late G-overnor (of Eangoon) having been, dismissed for 
■anjustifiable and improper conduct, was taken to the Golden 
i'eet (capitai of Ava), in obedience to the royal order, for punish- 
ment. 

“ SubscquoAly, the Aye Hain (present Governor) having arrived, 
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was propna’od to moot anil clisouss with tlio Ooimnodoro wlinlovor 
I’oinaino'd to bo adjusiod. N'ot Jiaviruj been enabled io do so, he has 
sehitfor and desired yom peLitioners to mahe the following representa^ 
lion Tespeoting the communication made to the Governor qfJDallah, 
bin, 

“ That he is ^villiug to abide by the provwions of tho Tandaboo 
Treaty. 

“ To agreo to a Eosidont being appointed. ^ 

“ To pay tho stim of upwards of 9000 rupoos. 

“ And to have a Eoaidenoy llouso erected. 

“ In aocordanee with the Eoyal order, the above subjects wore 
to have b 0 en»discuas 6 d by the two great men in an amicable and 
friendly manner, but Oominodoro Lambert has not given him an 
opportunity of doing so. 

“ Tour petitioners and the merchants, both great and small, 
at Eaugoon and at the capital of Ava amount to upwards of 600 
souls, ‘ who are in a condition of being straiuh'd iu shallow water.’ 

“ Tour petitioners, therefore, most humbly entreat you, in the 
name of Almighty God, to have pily upon thorn, and to save and 
protect them from ruin and dostruotion,” 

Abandoning in despab’ any fin’Llici' attempts to 
propitiate Commodore Lambert, tlio I3unnose now 
addressed themselves to Colonel Boyle,, Commissioner' 
in (he Temsserm BrovinGCS,, a territory which was 
wrested from Buimah in the war of 1820, and which 
lies upon the frontier of that empire. To him the 
Governor of Bangoon forwarded, on the 16th January, 
a letter for the Governor-Genera] of India, the con- 
tents of which were almost a repetition of the letter 
delivered by a deputation from the same functionary 
to Commodore Lambert on the 8th. The Governor 

O 

of Martahan, a Burmese port situated opposite to 
Moulmein, the principal sea-port of Tenasserim, for- 
^ warded also at the same time tho folio wfcag^ letter to 
Colonel Bogle : 
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“ The Qoveitior ofMariaian io the Britieh Gomimsionor at 
Moulmein,. 

“ January 21st, 1862. 

“ Tikla Myo taa Motama Myo Mingyeo (Martaban Governor) 
Mingyeo Maha thinba yali, informs fcbo Moulmein Mingyeo and 
Ayabing Ming (Oommiflaionov and Principal Aasiatant Oommis- 
aioner), that, foraamacb. as peace and tranquilfity istboaole object 
in view between the two great kingdoma, a friendly intercourse 
being established, traffic has hitherto been carried on between the 
merchants of the two countries without interruption. In conse- 
quence, however, of complaints have been preferred against the 
former Eangoon Myowoon, that ho oppressed foreign merchants, 
certain English officers were dispatched on a mission to repre- 
sent them. Those officers arrived, and thirty-five days _being 
fixed as the period within which their dispatches were to be trans- 
nritted, and the Boyal answer received, white yet the mandate issued 
from the Shuay Shoot Tah (the Golden Boyal Court) was on its 
way to India, there eamo the inteUigence that the Mnglish qfflcers 
had attacked and aarried off the King's ship out of the port of 
Bangoon. How the Governor- General of India simply appointed 
the Mission to treat; they had no instruotions io fight ; and, should 
this capture of His" Majesty’s ship prove the occasion of a fierce 
war, tho trade between the two countries will be saorifioed for an 
unprofitable quarrel. It is not right that there should bo a war. 
The character of those in authority depends upon peace, and a 
free and uninterrupted trade; hence, therefore, tho dispatch of 
these letters ; and it is requested that the English Government 
will retiun a full and explicit answer to them." 

The common sense and logic of the above, as well 
as its philantliropic sentiments, present, I am sorry to 
say, a most favourable contrast to tbe Christian side 
of this correspondence. This letter ought, in fact, to 
have been written by the Governor-General of India 
to Commodore Lambert, calling on him to justify liis 
seizure of the royal ship, whilst the Kong of Ava’s 
letter wg-s '•still on its way to India, and reminding 

• VOL. IT, F 
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]iim tliat h.c»was sout on. a mission to treat, but tliat 
he had strict injunctions not to fight. 

In this and tlio other Burmese letters written after 
the rupture, the seizure of the King’s ship is alluded 
to witli an emphasis which shows that, although 
certainly unacquainted with the writings of Vattcl or 
Puffendorf, the writers are well aware tliat it consti- 
tuted an act of war 5 and since no declaration of war 
had been published, and seeing that they still re- 
garded Commodore Lambert as merely the bearer 
of a communication to their Government from a 
superior power, to whom an answer conceding all 
that was demanded had been returned by the King 
of Ava, they were perplexed at the conduct of tho 
English Commander, and sometimes almost doubted 
whether ho was really the person he rcpi'csontod 
himself to bo. “ Unlike a man of tho world, son of 
a great country,” says tho Governor of Baugoon, 
“ and actuated only by a wish to create a qaurrd, he 
covertly unmoored and earned off ilic great ship,"* 
And in another letter he says, “ On the 6th January, 
at midnight, Commodore Lambert took away the 
ship belonging to His Majesty the King of Ava. On 
the followicg day, I sent the Deputy- Governor of 
Eangoon to represent to Commodore Lambert that 
the act of taking His Majesty’s ship by stealth,, and 
unjustly,, was in no vrise in accordance with the acts 
•proper to two great noMons."^ “ In a manner un- 
becoming the sons of a great nation,” says the 
Gh>vemor of Bassein, “yoa secretly stolo>and took 
(may die ship belonging to die King of Ava,"X 
#P. S8. tP.C3. fP.71 
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again, to quote from anotlier letter from 4lie Rangoon 
Governor: “ Commodore Lambert expresses sm’prise 
at baying been fired at by tbe office’s in charge of 
the stockades of Dumont and ThUawa, but it is a 
matter of greater surprise that the Royal ship of His 
Majesty should have been seized at midnight, con- 
trary to the custom of great nations and the rules of 
justice.”* In fact, throughout all the subsequent 
correspondence, there is, on the part of the Burmese, 
a constant recurrence to this outrageous act of 
violence. They attached comparatively little import- 
ance to the blockade of their ports ;■}■ but neither the 
French nor the Americans could apparently have 
felt more keenly than they did the insult offered in 
the seizure, “ at midnight,” of the Bang’s ship. 

Let the reader of the few remaining pages of this 
narrative always bear in mind that the two contend- 
ing parties, from this moment, stand in the following 
relative positions towards each other. The English 
complaia that the Burmese have extorted 9948 
rupees, (a fraction under a thousand 'pounds) from 
British subjects, and that a deputation of their officers 
has been kept waiting “ a frill quaa-ter of an hour ” 
in the sun 5 and, on the other side, it must be remem- 
bered that the English, have carried off the only ship 
of war belonging to the Burmese Government, 
(worth probably ten times as much as 9948 rupees,) 
doing in the act “ great execution ” amongst their 
troops, without suffering any loss or injury themselves, 
and thaMhey have established a blockade of all the 
Burmese ports. 

# P. 66. t P 68. 
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T have sakl that a letter was aent by the Governor 
of Eangoon, through Commodore Lambert, to the 
Governor-General of India, on the 8th of January, 
two days after the seizure of the King’s ship, ’Phe 
reader is requested to reperuse that letter. ' It will 
be seen that, after an explanatory allusion to his own 
conduct towards the deputation, winch he chai’ges 
with having been intoxicated, the Governor makes a 
complaint that the Commodore had a “manifest 
inclination to implicate the two nations in war and 
he concludes with these words, “ I now represent this 
conduct of Commodore Lambert to the English rulers, 
who came from one country to another, and behaved 
in a manner unbecoming an ambassador.” 

The reply of the Government of India is dated 
-January 26th. The letter begins with an expression 
of extreme surprise that the Governor of Rangoon 
had listened to the falsehoods of his servants respect- 
ing the inebriety of the oflBccrs composing the depu- 
tation, and then proceeds to complain of the dis- 
respeotfuLoonduct shown to them “ at the gates of 
the Governor’s palaoe.”t 

“ If,” continues llie despatch, “ those officers were inferior in 
rank, as the Governor now declares, and if tho customs of his 
country were thereby violated, or any apparent disrospect woro 
shown to the Governor, or his Sovereign, the departure from cus- 
tom ought to have boon properly represented by the Governor, 
when the error would, doubtless, have hegn corrocted.” 

After declaring that the Government of India 
would not allow its officers to suffer “insult without 
requiring reparation, the letter concludes -with the 
following specific demands : — 

* Ante, pp. 4i9, 50. 
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“ 1. Tlio Q-ovemor ■will express, in wiling, to ^ilo Qovenunent 
of India, liis deep regret tliat Commander I’ish'boiime and tlie 
officers deputed Ijy Commodore Lambert to ibe Q-ovemor, shotild 
bavo been treated -with diarespeot, and exposed to public insxilt 
at bis own residence, on tbe 6tb of January. 

“2. He will consent to pay immediately tbe compensation 
already domaudod of 9,94.8 rupees, for injuries done to Captain 
Sheppaad and Captain Lewis. 

“ 8, He will consent to receive, with tbe honour due to tbe 
Eopresentative of tbe British Government, the accredited Agent 
whom, in accordance -witli tbe 7tb clause of the Treaty of Tandaboo, 
the Government is prepared to appoint. 

“ If these concessious sboIL bo made, tbe British Government 
will agree as follows j — 

* “ 1. Tbe Government of India will depute an officer of rank 
to proceed to Bangoou, in order to adjust tbe final settlement of 
tbe questions above mentioned, and to arrange the details for tbo 
reception of tbe Agent. The prebminaries having been settled 
by the subordinates of tbe chiefs, a meeting shall take place, and 
all differences shall bo composed. 

“ 2 On this Bottlemoni being completed, tbo ship belonging to 
tbe King of Ava, which has been seized by tbo squadron, shall be 
released 

“ 3 Tlie blockade shall be removed, and entire concord shall ba 
rostorod. 

“If those demands shall bo refused, the Biitisb Government 
will thereafter exact for itself tbe reparation which is due for the 
wrong it has suffered.” 

Tlie reader will observe that not tlie slightest allu- 
sion is made to the complaint of tlie Governor of 
Eangoon respecting tbe seiziu'e of ibe King’s ship. 
On the contrary, it is assumed that tbe British are 
still the aggrieved parties, to whom reparation is due, 
notwithstanding the capture of that vessel, and the 
slaughter which accompanied its removal. I ask the 
reader a^ain to suppose that a similar despatch, under 
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tlie like cifc5timstan.cG3, had been received from 
America, would tlie complainl in such a case have 
passed nnnoticed ? 

I give the answer of the Rangoon Governor in 
fall. The letters of the Bxmnese authorities, trans- 
lated into English, be it remembered, by a hostile 
pen, are remarkable for their terseness and clear 
common sense, and offer a striking contrast to the 
lengthy, rambling, and inconclusive reasoning which 
characterises the British part of the correspondence : — 

“ Tlie Governor oj Hangoon to Mr. Salliday, 

“Hangoon, Mlruarg 2nd, 1862. 

“ Mahamengla Mengtliomygyan (with titles), Q-oTomor of Eau- 
goon, iufornis Mr. rrederict James HalHcIay, Secretary 1o Iho 
GKivemmant of India (with titles). 

“ "With reference to the demand of nn expression of deep regi-ot 
for tlio oircuinstanco of tho deputation of oilicors sent by Oom- 
modoro Lambert on the 6tb of January last, being said to havo 
been publicly treated with disrespect ; 

“ With reference to the being willing immediately to make good 
the sum of 9,948 rupees, said to hare boon extorted from Caiitains 
Lewis and Sheppard by tbe former Gorenior of Eangoon j 

" With reference to being willing to receive a Eesident with all 
honour due to his rank and station, in conformity to the Vllth 
Artacle of the ^treaty of Tandaboo ; 

“ That, with reference to the above three points, if they are 
acceded to by the Governor of Eangoon, first, tbe ship belonging 
to the King of Ava, which has been seized, will be given back ; 
secondly, the bloclcade now existing will be raised, and perfect 
concord restored. 

" With reference to the above points contained in your letter, 
I, the Governor of Eangoon, taking them into my careful* con- 
sideiration, give the following reply; — 

On the 6th of J annary, 1852, Commodore Lamher^ at midnight, 
*’ took away'the ship hdonging to His Majesty the Kiffg of Ava. 
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On tlie following day 1 sent the Deputy- Governto of Eangoon 
to repi'osont to Oommodore Lambert that tbe act of tatang Iiia 
Majesty’s ship by stealth, and unjustly, was ihno wise in acoord- 
ance with the acts proper to two great nations, 

“ Oommodore Lambert stated in reply, that his reason for 
seizing the King’s ship was because a deputation of subordinate 
officers sent by him had not been received. 

“ Oommodore Lambert then wrote a letter to the Prime 
Ministers of Ava, as also transmitting one to myself, which were 
delivered to one of my subordinate officers. These letters were 
to the effiect that he. Commodore Lambert, had seized the King’s 
ship because the pecuniary claims tinder discussion had not been 
satisfied. 

“ "What Commodore Lambert expressed, as above stated, both 
verbally and in writing, was not in conformity with the custom of 
great nations. This the Government of India ore aware of ; more- 
over, being aware of it, they have written a friendly letter, evinc- 
ing their wish that the loug-ezisting good understanding between 
the two nations should he renewed, and commerce and communi- 
cation restored as they were before. 

“ Therefore, as soon os the officor which the Government of India 
is prepared to appoint, in conformity with existing treaides, shall 
arrivo, a satisfactory and amicable arrangement can be made of 
the payment of the 9,018 rupees extorted from Captains Lewis 
and Sheppard; also with reference to the re-delivory of the King 
of Ava’s ship, seized by Commodore Lambert. 

“"With reference to the question of the disrespect said to have 
been shown to the deputation sent with a letter by Commodore 
Lambert, it should be borne ia mind that the English officers 
have been stating their own version of the case, and eoasequently, 
whilst shielding themselves, they have thrown aU the blam^ on 
thp other side.” 

Consideiing tlie sense of grievance felt "bj the 
■writer, and wMch npon every principle of iatema- 
iional law lie was justified in feeliug, remembering 
-that not one syllable had heen vouchsafed in ex- 
planatioTi of the seizure of the King’s ship, the above 
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nnist be rCgarclccl as a conciliatory, nay, a most 
submissive communication. ^Vliat would America have 
saidund&r the same drcnmstunces? 

No sooner did it reacli tbe Governor-General of 
India titan be (with tbe Bmmese ship of war still in 
his power) resolved “ to exact reparation by force of 
arms.” Orders were given for fitting out an armed 
expedition, and be now proclaimed as his ultimatum 
that, in addition to a compliance with the precedmg 
demands, the Burmese should be compelled, as the 
price of peace, “ in consideration of the expenses 
of the expedition, and of com|)en8ation for property,”* 
to pay ten lacs of rupees, or one hundred thousand 
pounds. 

The “ Minute,” or rather the “ Extract ” from Lord 
Dalhousie’s Minute, professing to give reasons in 
justification of these hostile proceedings, extends over 
nearly fi,ve pages of the Parliamentary papers. In 
justice to his own reputation, its author ought to 
call for the unabridged publication of this “ Minute.” 
In the emasculation which it miderwent at the Board 
of Control, it must surely have lost the essential quali- 
ties of the original. It has none of the dignity or 
force which properly belong to a State-paper. It 
dwells with a minuteness quite feminine upon details 
respecting points of ceremonial, and breaches of 
etiquette ; but in arguing the main questions at issue, 
the Minuto,” in its present form, must be pronounced 
an unstatesmanlike, immoral, andillo^oal production. 

These are strong words, but their truthf can un- 
fortunately be proved by evidence as stroijg. 
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Tlie date of the Mnute, is February 12tli. Notv 
let it be borne in mind, that up to this time there 
had been no ground for suspecting that the King of 
Ava had authorised the perpetration of any act of 
rudeness or injustice on the part of his servants at 
Rangoon toTvards the British officers, or that he had 
abandoned his intention, in the sincerity of which 
Lord Lansdowne, and the Governor-General of India, 
and Commodore Lambert themselves, had expressed 
their belief, of satisfying the just demands of the 
Indian Government. Lord Dalhousie loicw that on 
the 7lh January, the day after the rupture at 
Rangoon, Commodore Lambert had written to the 
Burmese Ministers at Ava, informing them of what 
had occiu-red, and conoluding his letter with these 
words ; “ Any explanation the Court of Ava may 
wish to make on the subject, I shall be ready to for- 
ward to the Governor-General of India.” A copy of 
this letter was in Lord Balhousie's hands. He knew 
that an interval of thirty-five days was required for 
the receipt of an answer to a despatch sent to Ava, 
from Rangoon, and there was the additional time 
necessary for sending a steamer from Rangoon to 
Calcutta, which, with delays, could not fairly be cal- 
culated at less than another week, maldng together 
forty-two days. Now fi’om January 7th, the date 
of Commodore Lambert’s letter, to February 12th, 
the date of the “ hlinute,” is just thirty-six days ; 
so that this hostile expedition against the Burmese 
nation wffi resolved upon before sufficient time had 
been allow^ to the King to offer the explanation 
which h5 had been invited to give. A letter from 
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the King’ ifas, as wo shall hy and by seo, on its way, 
and actually reached the Goveinor-Goncrars hands 
within a week of tlie date of his Minuto.” 

But the un&tatesmanlilce fault (to use tlie mildest 
term) of the “ Minute,” lies in this— that whereas 
the specific charges are directed against the Governor 
of Rangoon and him only, an assumption pervades 
the whole arg-ument that the Burmese Government is 
the offending party : — hence the vague and confused 
phraseology which sometimes speaks of the King,” 
in some places of “ Burmah,” and in others, of the 
‘‘Governor of Rangoon.” But the sole object of 
the paper being to justify an armed expedition 
against a country with which we had a ti’eaty of peace 
and commerce, it must be evident that tho acts and 
conduct of tlie Imperial Govonnnent, and not of one 
of its local officers, could alone justify a resort to • 
hostilities ; provided always, that the Govenunent did 
not assume the responsibility of tho acts of its servants. 
What would Lord Dalhousie have said if the King 
of Ava had insisted upon treating with the Governor 
of Bombay instead of himseK? 

The “Minute ” professes to give a very detailed 
recapitulation of all that had ocemred at Rangoon. 
Blntu’e pages are devoted to disquisitions upon con- 
troverted points of punctilio. The offence offered to 
the majesty and power of England, in keeping the 
deputation waiting in the sun “ a full quarter of an 
hour,” is discussed in all its bearings ; hut there ts not 
one 'syllable of allusion to the fact that Otmimdore 
Ztambert had^ in the teeth of instructions to §ie contrary^ 
carried off a Burmese vessel of war^ and done great 
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execution^' among those who attempted to t^ppose him. 
Now, as tHs recapitulation of facts is intended to 
justify the despatch of a hostile expedition, to demand 
redress for certain injuries and insults, what must he 
said of the suppression of the one all-important fact, 
that we had already retaliated by force of arms, by 
seizing and carrying off ten times tiie amount of our 
pecuniary claim, and inflicting a hundred fold greater 
insult than that which had been offered to us,— thus, 
in fact, changing the relative position of the two 
parties, and placing the Bm’mese in the situation of 
appellants for reparation and justice ? What shall 
we say when, after this iJm, the Governor- 

General draws the following complacent deduction 
in favour of Ins “ moderation and justice 

* The following description oftho “e\oeution” attheStoclcados, 
when tho King’s ship was carried off, is extracted from The Second 
Burmese Wars a volume by Iiieutonnnt Laurie, written at 
Eangoon. I give it as an illustration of the Q-oveinor-G-enerors 
"moderation and forbearance.” 

" At length, tho Hermes came m sight, rounding tho pomt 
with the Burmese prize-\ ossel m tow. As she passed tho Stoctade, 
guns in rapid succession wore opened on the vessolB of war ; 
at the same time, volleys of musketry were discharged upon them. 
The Box immediately returned the enemy’s fire by a terrific 
broadside ; she likewise thundered forth against the war-boats 
which had ventured into the liver. The Hermes then came up, 
and poured forth her shot and shell into the bno of Stockade. 
The PMegethon steamer, likewise, did vast destruction to the 
works. Bor nearly two hours were our vessels employed in 
spreading ruin and Tlismay around. During the conflict a large 
gan-b6<it,ha£ing on board a gun of considerable calibre, and upwards 
of sixty armed men, was sunk by a broadside, W'hen nearly all on 
board perished. Altogether, about three hundred of the enemy 
wore killed, and about the same number wounded, in this first 
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“Tiie rocHUl I liavo Riven in iho iirocodinR pai’agrajdw of tlio 
convflo of roconL ovoiila [omilting the oliief eoenf] wil] sliow 
tLat tlo original demand of tlio Govoriimonfc of India for rodrofls 
was jusli and nocosaary ; and tlwifc it waa souglil in a manner 
roapoclM to an iudepondent nation. It will hIioav that, a grosa 
insult having boon put upon this Government in the porsons of 
its olfioors, the Government has not been eager to laTco offence, 
or perverse in -rejusing amends. It has shown itself sinaerelg 
desirous to open a wag to reconeiliaiion ; it has practised the utmost 
moderation and forbearance." * 

The reader will hardly think that more need he 
said to justify my ohai'ge of immorality : and now 
for a specunen of the illogical character of the 
“Mlnnte.” 

In alluding to the hlockado which had been estab- 
lished by Commodore Lambert, the “ Minute ” seeks 
to justify that act by rcfoi'oiice to the instructions ho 
had received. 

“ Tho act of tho Governor ofBongoon,” says Lord Dalhousio, 
“in refusing admittancoto the deputation, under tho oiroumsiaucos 
of insolonce and contumely which I have described, and in with- 
holding all amends for hia conduct, was rightly viewed by tho 
Commodore as a rejection of the demand ho had boon sent to malto. 
Se at once established the bloeleade which had been ongoined as the 
consequence of such regeotion,"^ 

Here we have it laid down that the refusal of 

eneoTinter with the Burmese. As the vosselB proceeded down 
to the next Sioehade, they wore again fired on, but only by 
musketry. It w as remarked, at the conoluaion of those operations, 
that the enemy probably had no intention of serious resistance, 
but fdt themselves obliged to make some show of defouce, when 
they saw tho King’s property taken off, as tho heads of tho lead- 
.ing men were at stake.” — pp. 30—31. 
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redress by tbe Governor of Eangoon mis rigbtly 
considered as a justification of tbe hostile proceedings 
which followed. The following extract from the 
original instructions given to Commodore Lambert 
for his guidance, by the Governor-General, will 
show that the very opposite course was previously 
enjoined : — 

“ The refusal of the Q-overnor ofllangoon,” says LordDalhousie 
(October Slst), “ to accede to a demand of reparation for a dis- 
tinct broach of the treaty with Ava, if it should le upheld hj his 
Government, would doubtless entitle the Government of India to 
proceed to eraot repoi'ation by force of arms, or to inflict such 
punishment on the Burmese State as circumstances might seem 
to require. Sut the Government of India could not, withjusUoe, 
proceed to such extremities, until it had communioated with the 
Court of Ava fespeetmg the conduct of its servant, the Governor of 
Jdangoon, and had therely afforded it an opportunity of disavowing 
his acts, and of maJaiag the reparation which he had refused to 
oonoede."* 

And on a subsequent occasion, on the receipt of 
the intelligence that Commodore Lambert, having 
determined to hold no communication with the first 
Governor of Eangoon, had sent a letter to that effect 
to the King of Ava, the Governor-General again en- 
joined that the blockade of the Burmese ports should 
be made contingent only upon his receiving an un- 
favourable answer from the King : — 

“ If the Sing's reply should he unfavowrdblef says Lord Dolhousie 
(Decemher 27th), “ the only course we can pursue wWch would not, 
on. the one hand, involve a dangerous submission to iu]nry, or, on 
the other hand, precipitate us prematurely iuto a war which 
moderatfe eoiwsels may still enable ns with honour to avert, will 
le to estahlish a blockade of the two rivers at Bangoon and 
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Moulmein, liy which iho groal ma'ss of tho imlTic of tho Buvmoso 
empire is understood to past).”* 

Nothing could be more clear or consistent with 
international law than these instructions for the guid-- 
ance of the British commander ; but no sooner does he 
set them asidey and begin hostilities in retaliation for 
the alleged acts of the G-ovemor of Bangoon, than 
tlie Governor-General tries to justify him by an 
iUogioal deduction from his own previous despatch. — 
“He at once established the bloclcade which had 
been enjoined as the consequence of such rejection” 
(by the Governor of Bangoon) says Lord Dalhousie. 
There was, I repeat, no authorUy given to the Com- 
modore to bloclcade the ports in retaliation for any 
act of the Governor of Bangoon , — Ms instructions were 
‘precisely tJie reverse. 

I have before alluded to Colonel Bogle, who, at 
the time of the rupture at Bangoon, filled the post of 
Commissioner in the Tenasserim Provinces, border- 
ing on the Burmese territory. His chief residence 
was on the Salween idvor, at the port of Moulmein, 
nearly opposite to, and a few miles distant from 
Martaban, one of the principal Burmese ports. The 
letters of this officer are almost the only part of tho 
correspondence which an Englishman ought to read 
without blushing. In perusing his despatches, it is 
impossible not to detect, in spite of his official reserve, 
and the restraints which a sense of subordination im- 
posed on him, that he had no sympathy for the violent 
proceedings which were being carried oniigJhe-»ieigh- 
bouring port of Bangoon, and that, if the affair had 
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"been left in Ms Ls-nds, it might have been amicably 
settled in. a few honrs. In style as well as matter, 
Ms letters present a striking contrast to many of the 
loose and desultory compositions wMoh accompany 
them ; and Ms conduct appears to have been charac- 
terised by an energy and a forbearance* which bespeak 
at once a humane and yet resolute man. 

At the commencement of the misunderstanding 
with the Burmese, Colonel Bogle was instructed by 
the Government at Calcutta to prepare against a 
sudden attack upon Ms Tenasserim frontiers.* But 
far from any hostile attempts having been made, on 
Ms territory, the Burmese authorities seem to have 
shown the most nervous anxiety to avoid a collision. 
On the 30th Januaiy, 1852, Colonel Bogle informs 
the Government of India that two messengers had 
come over to him fi-om Martaban, bringing a letter 
to say that a x>arty of British police had attacked the 
Burmese village of Pagat, that the people had driven 
back the police ; but being apprehensive that a more 
serious collision might take place, the Burmese 
authorities earnestly requested that measures might 
be taken to repress any aggressive disposition on the 
part of the British, and to preserve peace. 

“It appearing to me,” continues Colonel Bogle, 
“ from the tone of the Burmese authorities, that the 
mtelHgence they had sent was true, and that they 
wei’e actuated by a very friendly feeling, and not 
having received 'any report of the matter from any 
othertornfce, I thought that the best way of settling 
the affair was to get into a steamer, and proceed to 
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the spot at once.” In proccedLug up the river, “ tliQ 
simmer^’ (continues Colonel Bogle) “ iooh' the ground 
close to the Martalan fortification^ and remained fast 
for twenty jminutes^ unthin short miishet-shot of the 
walls. The 'place was well filled with men., and I ob- 
served a eoupWof guns mounted on the ramparts ; hut no 
advardage was talcen of the steamer being aground; 
and we remained unmolested until tlie tide rose, and 
tlie Phlegethon proceeded on her voyage.”* Let the 
reader hear in mind that this incident, illustrating 
so strongly the pacific disposition of the Burmese, 
occurred three weeks after Goimnodore Lambert had 
seized the Kong’s ship, and declared the whole coast 
of Bm'mah in a state of blockade, and whilst Mar- 
taban itself was actually hlochaded by a couple of gun- 
boats : — 

“ Nor did tho Burmosc,” continues Colonel Bogle, “ appear to 
Miterlain any fears that we would annoy tliom ; the ndiarf near 
thoir largo pagoda, and their waBs, on which, when passing a fort- 
night before, I did not see a single sonl, wore now crowded with 
men sitting qnietly looking at us j the rod flag — omblom of wnj’ — 
was flying arrogantly enough at many points all along tho line ; 
but women were also to be seen seated along the banlc, which 
indicated perfect confldence that the steamer had not suddenly 
appeared within pistol-shot of the place with the intention of 
harassing any one.”! 

The next day at noon, the steamer reached Pagat, 
her place of destination, when, to the astonishment 
of Colonel Bogle, the first person that put off in a boat, 
was the identical Martahan ofB.cial;who had the day 
before brought the letter, respecting the at 

Pagat, over to Moulmein. I caimot better describe 
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wHat followed than in Colonel Bogle’s own clear and 
concise language : — 

“Prom him I learnt that during the night ho had been dis- 
patched hy the Q-overnor of Martahan to summon the chief of 
Pagat to his presence, and to take o^ery possible measure to pre- 
vent hostilities ; and he assured me that, having pulled all night, 
he had arrived that morning, and had, in conformity with his 
instructions, dispatched the chief to Martaban, and caused it to 
he intimated to all the inhabit ants of Pagat and tho neighbour- 
hood, that they were to conduct themselves in the most peaceful 
manner possible, and to do nothing that could he ofEbnsivo tq the 
English authorities ; and he begged that the people on the British 
side might receive similar orders. 

" lie was immediately assured that 1 bad no other desire than 
that all should remain quiet and peaceful, and, as a proof of my 
reluctance to avail myself of the power at my command, I directed 
aU the boats which had been taken from Pagat, to he cast adrift 
from tho stern of the Phlegeihon, and restored to the Burmese, 
at the same time administering a stem warning to the recipients, 
that if the people of Pagat, who are notorious robbers, put a foot 
on the British side of tho river, under the present state of affairs, 
they might chance to receive a less agreeable visit from the 
steamer, at whose crew and armament they gazed with consider- 
able interest. 

‘‘ Having settled this matter to the entire satisfaction of tho 
Burmese functionary, and received his earnest protestations of a 
desire to remain at peace, I visited sevoral of onr police porta and 
villages, where Lieutenant Hopldnson issued such orders as 
seemed proper ; wo then returned towards Moulmein, hnt apain 
got agrownd vmde/r the walls of Martaban, and remained six hours 
hard and fast, within pistol-range qf the shore ; during the time (it 
was night) we could distinctly see crowds of Burmese around 
their watch-fires, hut except just when the steam was blowing off 
with the remarkable noise which it always makes, they took no 
notice "oT iisr 

“ How, coupling all tho circumstances of this trip with tho 
recent communications from tho Hovornors of Eangoon and 
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Msri/abau, noiiced in my letter of tlio 27tli instant, it flx}po(irs to 
me probable that tbo pacific tone assumed by tho Burmese is in 
conseqiionco of orders from the Gloyornor of Kangoon, to whom 
Martaban is now subordinate, or it may be dictated by wcolcness, 
and a backward state of preparation.”* 

EcmemlieriDg tliat at tlie moment wlien this des- 
patch was penned at Monlmcin, Commodore Lam- 
bert was actually engaged in hostilities with the 
Burmese at Eangoon, (seventy miles distant) that he, 
the accredited representative of British power in 
Burmah, was forwarding to the Government of India 
acoiisatious against the Burmese of the most hostile 
designs — hearing these circmnstances in mind, it is 
apparent how strong must have been the sense of 
justice wliich prompted Colonel Bogle, even at the 
risk of being charged with travelling out of his 
province, to bring to tho knowledge of the Gover- 
nor-General of India the above facts, showing tlie 
pacific disposition of the Burmese authoritios. '[his 
feoHng was still more strongly evinced in the events 
which followed. 

On the 7th February two Burmese officials, called 
TseeiJeays^ with “ gold umbrellas,” crossed over from 
Martaban to Moulmein, with a letter from the King 
of Ava to the Governor-General of India, which had 
just arrived in eleven days direct fi-ora the capital, 
with a request from the Governor of Martaban that 
Colonel Bogle would transmit it to Calcutta. After 
delivering the letter, inclosed in an,jvory case and a 
red velvet cover, with all proper ceremoi^j^ they 
entered into some discussion on the present state of 
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affairs, and expressed iihe great aitxiety of tlieir 
government that the existing differences should' be 
amicably arranged, and the Treaty of Yandaboo 
maintamed.'”*' 

In perusing the following account of what passed 
at this interview, as given in the despatch of Colonel 
Bogle, it will be well to bear in mind the delicate 
position in which he was placed. The letter from 
the Government at Ava to the Governor-General of 
India was written in reply to the despatch sent by 
Commodore Lambert, from Eangoon, on the 7th 
January, apprising them for the first time of* the 
rupture which had occurred the day before, and 
offering to be the medium for transmitting any ex- 
planation or answer from the Court of Ava to the 
Government of India. The ministers of the “ Golden 
Foot,” feeling puzzled on learning that Commodore 
Lambert, instead of, as they had supposed, being on 
his way back to Calcutta, with the friendly answer 
to the Governor-General’s letter, was blockading 
Eangoon, and holding possession of the King’s ship, 
they determined naturally enough to forward their 
next letter through Colonel Bogle. The latter, al- 
though he was evidently too conscientious to conceal 
his conviction of the pacific disposition of the Bm'- 
mese, yet felt bound by a sense of official duly to 
avoid the appearance of favouring the cause of those 
who were regarded at that moment as in a state of 
actual hostility Against the government under which 
he servJSCb; and hence in the following account of 
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tlie interview, fin Admonitory rebnlcc of tlic Tsed~ 
leni/H^ and a vindication of the aniliovity of Coramo- 
doro ]jaml)crt fall from liim, which however, whilst 
leaving his own o])inion as apparent as ever, soiwcs 
only to bring ont moro strongly the repugnance of 
the Burmese to" enter into furthci’ relations with that 
officer ; — 

“ They were most particularly desirous,” says Colonel Bogle, 
“ that further negotiations should not be conducted through Enn- 
goon ; and that I would do all in my power to procure a reply 
from the Q-overuor-Q-encral, and transmit it through Martaban; 
in reply to which I told them that I could do nothing moro than 
send on tho King’s letter ; that if an answer came to me 1 would, 
of course, forward it to Martaban with all dispatch ; but that I 
thought h more probable it would be sent through Commodore 
Lambert and tho bhorler route of Eangoon ; and that I hud iro 
control whatever in a matter of tho kind. Tlioy did not soom at 
all pleased at this, but at onoo suggested that I might at least 
enahlo them to communicate diroot wth tho Indian Qovommont, 
by sending tho Principal Assistant Commisaionor (Lieutenant 
Ilopkinson) with them to Calcutta, in which case they wore pre- 
pared to do without negotiators, ond go and doliror Iho let! or 
themselves. Of course I deolined to depute my Assistant with 
them, hut offered them a passage in the steamer. 

“ They expressed groat regret that affairs had not been settled 
peaceably at ^Rangoon, and that the King’s ship had been talten ; 
hut I clearly pointed out to them that I had no power to enter 
upon the discussion of matters connected with that place ; and 
explained to them that, if there was any sincerity in their* pro- 
fessions of a desire for peace, they should shape their conduct 
more in accordance with them ; and that if their Q-ovemment 
really desired a settlement of differences, it, should lose no time 
in forwarding proper persons with sufficient powers to Commo- 
dore Lambert, with whom alone negotiations could" carried 
on. 

“ To this the Tseethays expressed some dislike, and strongly 
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dwell upon llie eirouraatance thafe, everylliing baring taken an 
unsatiafactory turn at Eangoon, it would be much hotter to 
forget all that had occurred there, and to begin tho negotiations 
at the beginning again, I took some pains to have it cleanly 
explained to them that I had no power to do more than simply 
forward the King’s lotter ; but that, as regarded all negotiations, 
the duty of conducting them had been assigned to Commodore 
Lambert, and it was to him that then? Government must address 
itself ; but the more I dwelt upon the propriety of following this 
course of proceeding, the more they urged the expediency of 
setting aside all that had already occurred, and beginning anew. 

“ The circumstance of tho Eng of Burmah having sent a letter 
to the Govemor-Gonoral at all, aaid with such haste, is remark- 
able j and that he should have ohoseu this route, probably pndor 
the supposition that, with a blockade established, there might he 
difficulties on the Bangoon side, would indicate mucli anxiety to 
obtain an early reply j and, from wbat tho Taeethaya said, there 
is no doubt that the answer will he looked for with greet impa- 
lionce. I may as well mention that on my alluding to tho stop- 
page of trado and intercourse as one of tho evils that had already 
overtaken them, oonsoqiiout on tho acts of their rulws, tlio 
Tseetkaija expressed the most perfect indiflerenoo to that, and 
treated it as a matter of no moment wliatcvor.”*- 

Colonol Bogle forwarded inainediately the letter 
to Commodore Lambert at Kangoon, with a request 
that it might be dispatched by a steamer to Calcutta. 
“The circumstance,” says he, in his letter to the 
Commodore, “ of the Burmese Government having 
sent a letter to the Governor-General at all, and the 
speed with which, it has come, would certainly indi- 
cate a desire that hostilities may be averted, at least 
for the present j and the very convenient opportunity 
whici^ttis letter will afford the Indian Government 
of categorically detailing its demands and iutentious, 
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induces ine''to attach more importance to it than it 
would otherwise, perhaps, deserve.”'* 

The King’s letter was written to bring to the 
knowledge of the Governor-General the events which 
had occurred at Eangoon, and with which the reader 
is ah’eady familiar. Considering that the scat of 
government is nearly five hundred miles from the 
sea-coast, and that the means of obtaining correct 
intelligence are very inferior to those in counti-ios 
where the publicity of the press checks the reports 
of local functionaries, the occurrences seem to have 
been known with remarkable accmracy by the Bur- 
mese Ministry. This may probably be attributed to 
the high rank of the Commissioners deputed to meet 
Commodore Lambert, who, we now learn for the 
first time, were “the Perpetual Privy Oouncilloi*, 
Mahameng Gyam, and the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Menggyee Mengtcng Eaza.”t After 
narrating the occurrences which led to the rupture 
at Eangoon, and the seizure of the King’s ship by 
Commodore Lambert, the Burmese Ministers con- 
clude with the following very natural inquiry ; — 

“ This communication is now made with the view of eliciting, 
in replv, the intentions of the English Q-ovemment j and it cannot 
he determined whether it has deputed Commodore Lambert 
simply to dispose of the question relatmg to the merchants, or 
whether he has been sent to begin by an attack, which should 
have the effect of bringing on hostilities between the two ooim- 
trieB.”t 

Before this letter reached Calcutta, Lord DalLousie 
had, as we have seen, determined upon dispatching 
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an armament to tlie coast of Burmah, anti had writ- 
ten his long “ Minute,” containing the reasons for the 
course he was about to take. 

His Lordship’s reply to the King of Ava’s com- 
munication contains merely a repetition of the argu- 
ments in the “ Minute 5’' — there is, again, the same 
uncandid evasion of the real question at issue, the 
seizure of the King’s ship, — ^and once more we have 
a lengthened dissertation upon the breach of etiquette 
on the occasion of the visit of the deputation to the 
Governor’s palace. Upon this latter point the Go- 
vernor-General is really unfashionable ; for he denies 
to the Governor of Eangoon the privilege which 
every body in “ good society” in London, if not in 
Calcutta, exercises every day. To be able to answer 
“ not at home” with a good grace is one of the quali- 
fications for the haH-porter of a lady patroness of 
Almack’s ; but who ever heard of such an answer 
being made a cams belli between Carlton Terrace 
and Belgravc Square, or even the ground for an 
exchange of “ Minutes,” or anything more warlilce 
than a few visiting cards ? The Governor-General 
has admitted that tire informal visit attempted by the 
officers composing the deputation might have given a 
plausible pretext to the Governor of Eangoon for de- 
clining to receive them,* but he complains of the mode 
in which it was done. Now I humbly submit that no 
com'se less insulting could possibly have been adopted. 
Mr. Crawfurd, in the interesting account of his mission 
to AvaTihforms us tliat, owing to the gr-eat heat of the 
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wcatlier, alT classes in Btirmah, from tlie King to tlio 
meanest peasant, suspend tlicir labours and seek re- 
pose in tlic middle of tbe day. To call upon a 
person of rank at noon on business, without a previous 
arrangement, is as much an act of mauvais bon as if a 
Buimese deputation (and I tliink they would do 
wisely to send one) were to come to England to see 
the President of the Board of Control, and insist on 
an interview at nine o’clock in the evening, when he 
was at dinner. In such a case he would be “ not at 
home.” Whether the answer were “ not at home,” 
or “•asleep,” it would be deprived of all offensiveness 
if it were in haiinony with the custom of the country. 
In making use of the excuse wliich the horn* of the 
day afforded him, the Governor of Bangoon showed a 
well-bred desire to avoid offering an affront to his ill- 
timed visitors. 

One feels paiiifully affected, almost to humiliation, 
at reading page after page of such disquisitions as 
the following, from the pen of a Governor-General 
of India, in State papers, upon every sentence of 
which hangs the solemn question of peace or war ; — 

“"When Commodore Lambert,” says Lord Dalbousie to tbe 
King of Ava, “ on tbe arrival of tbo now Q-overnor, proposed to 
renew negotiations relative to tbo merebants who bad been op- 
pressed, tbe Governor intimated bis readiness to receive, at any- 
time, a communication from Commodore Lambert upon the sub- 
ject. On tbe following day, a lottor written on behalf of the 
British Government, was addressed by Ibo .Commodore to tbe 
Governor of Bangoon Althongh tbe present Governg[,and bis 
predecessor bad not observed tbe respect which was due, nor tbo 
enstom of their o-vm country, and bad sent tbesh letters by 
tbo bands of men of no rank or considoratiou wbatoverf yel those 
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persons woro not rejoctod by tbo Commodore, ^ind wlien ho 
despatched his letter to the Qorej’nor of Eangoon, it Avns sent, 
not by the hands of any sneh inconsiderable ;^6rsons, but by the 
officer next in rant to himself, aecompamed by officers of tho army 
and of the fleet, 

“ Yet the Governor of Eangoon presumed to refuse all admit- 
tance to these officers, bearing a letter to him on the part of the 
British Government. 

^ He not only prosumed to refuse to them admittance, but he 
offered to them insults and indignity. The Deputy Governor 
did not approach them, as your servants have falsely reported to 
your Majesty. Ho officer was deputed to them. They were 
approached only by the lowest j they were compellod to remain 
beyond the door ; and were publicly snbj’ected to disrespect, and 
insolence, such as would have beon regarded as ignominious by 
the meanest subordinate in your servant’s Durbar.”* 

The answer to this is, that the Grovemor’s visitors 
were informed by Ms servants that he was “ asleep,” 
which, between gentlemen in Bramah, was sufficient 
to avoid impleasant consequences ; and between men 
of sense and maserdiae character, whether Burmese 
or British, who did not want to quarrel, it might have 
sufficed as an excuse for both parties to keep the 
peace. 

The letter of the Governor-General, after an- 
nouncing to Ills Majesty the formidable preparations 
that were going on, to “ enforce his rights and vindi- 
cate his power,” — ^pi'eparations wMch, he added, 
would not be suspended in consequence of the receipt 
of the King’s letter, concludes with the following 
nltimatran : — ' 

“ 1. luW Maj'esty, disavowiug tbe acta of the present Governor 
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of Eangoon, sEall, by tlio liaudfl of your Miuislei’B, express regret 
that Oaptain rishbotirao, aaid the British officers -who accom- 
pauiodhiin, wore exposed to iaaull: at the hands of your sorvonis 
at Bnugoon, on the Gth of January last. 

“2. In satisfaction of the claims of tlie two captains who 
suffered exactions from the late Governor of Eangoon : in cotU' 
pensation for the loss of property winch British merchants may 
have suffered in the burning of that city by the acts of the present 
Governor; and in consideration of the expenses of prepara- 
tion for war, your Majesty will agree to pay, and will pay at 
once, ten lacs of rupees (one hundred thousand pounds) to the 
Government of India. 

“ 3. Tour Majesty will direct that an accredited Agent, to bo 
appointed in conformity with the Tilth Article of the Treaty of 
Tandaboo, and to reside at Eangoon, shall be received by your 
Majesty's servants there ; and shall, at all times, bo treated with 
the respect duo to the Eeproseniative of the British Government. 

“4 Tour Majesty wiU direct the romoval of the present 
Governor of Eangoon, whoso conduct renders it impossible that 
the Government of India should consent to airy official inter- 
course with him. 

“ If, without furtheT delay, negotiation, or correspondence, those 
conditions shall he consented to, and shall b^ fulfilled on, or 
before, the lat day of April next, hostile operations shall be stayed, 
peace between the States shall be renewed, and tbo King's ship 
shall be restored, 

“ But if— untaught by former experience ; forgetful of tbo irre- 
sistible power of the British arms in India ; and heedless of the 
many additional proofs that have been given of its might, in the 
suceassful fall of the poweiTul Sovereigns of Bhurlporo, of Sciude, 
of the Sikhs, and of many other Princes, since last the Burman 
Eulers vainly attempted to resist the British troops in war — ^the 
King of Ava shall unwisely refuse theyWt and lenient conditions 
which are now set before him, the British Government *will have 
no alternative hut immediate war. — 

“The guilt and the consequences of war will rest upon the head 
of the Pull IT of * v-i-*^ 
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Let it be borne in mind that up to this moment 
the King had been charged with no unfriendly act 
towards the British Grovernment. His former letter, 
and the disgrace of the Governor of Eangoon, inflicted 
at our instance, had elicited the approbation of the 
Government of India, and of the British Ministry. 
Nay, in the very letter before us, the foEowing 
tribute is paid to the “justice and sagacity” of the 
King : — 

“ The reply which your Majesty addressed to the letter from 
the Government of India was, in all respects, worthy of a just and 
sagacious Rulor. It admitted the justice of the claims which had 
been advanced, directed the removal of tho Governor of Bangoon, 
and promised redress by the hands of a now Governor fully armed 
with powers to afford it. 

“ That redress has not heen granted by your Majesty's servant 
at Bangoon j on the contrary, gross and repeated insulls have 
since been offered by him to the British Governmoot, in tho 
person of its officers, and every amende has heen evaded or 
refused.”* 

Let it also be borne iu mind that, in retaliation 
for the insult alleged to have been offeved by His 
Majesty’s servant at Bangoon, we had already carried 
off the royal ship, and that the above ultimatum was 
the reply to an iaquiry frrom the King, as to the au- 
thority of Commodore Lambert to commit that act 
of violence, but to which inquiry uo answer was 
^ven : — bearing all this in mind, there could be but 
one result expected or intended from this high-handed 
appeal to force gainst the claims of reason and jus- 
tice. .3Si® Governor-General’s ultimatum was for- 
warded to Colonel Bogle at Moulmein; the same 
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“ TsQQtkaijk^^ crossed over from Martaban to receive 
tbe despatch ; they “ appeared to be mncli grieved”'* 
at its pmport ; it was at once foj'wai*dcd to tbe capital, 
but no answer was returned. 

It is no part of my plan to give any account of tbe 
war wbicb followed; respecting wbicb some parti- 
culars will be found in tbe “ Further papers relating 
to bostibties with Burmab,” presented to Parliament 
during tbe present session. A war it can hardly be 
called. A rout, a massacre, or a visitation, would-be a 
more .appropriate tem. A fleet of war-steamers and 
other vessels took up their position in tbe river, 
and on tbe lltb April, 1852, hdng Easter Sunday^ 
they commenced operations by bombarding both tbe 
Bangoon and Dallab shores. Everything yielded 
lilcc toy-woiic beneath the terrible broadsides of 
our ships. The Burmese had about as fair a chance 
of success in contending against our steamers, rockets, 
detonating shells, and heavy ordnance, of which they 
were destitute, as one of then’ Pegu ponies would 
have had in running a race 'with a > locomotive. 
Whole armies were put to the rout, with scarcely the 
loss of a man on our side ; and fortified places, when 
scaled by a few sailors or marines, were found entirely 
abandoned. There is neither honour nor glory to be 
gained when a higldy civilized nation arrays the 
powers of mechanical and chemical science against a 
comparatively feeble, because ignorant and barbarous 
people. There is small room for'' the display of 
courage where there is little risk; and even muscular 
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force has not much to do with a combat, ‘the result 
of which depends almost entirely on the labours and 
discoveiies of tlie workshop and laboratory. There 
is no doubt then as to the result of the Burmese war. 
Our troops may suffer from the climate, the water, or 
provisions ; but the enemy has no po'ft'^er to prevent 
their subduing and annexing the whole or any part 
of the coimtry. But success however complete will not 
oblitGraie one fact respecting the ongin of the loar. 

God can alone know the motives of man. But, 
looking back upon the acts of Commodore Lambert, 
I must say that, had his object in visiting Eangoon 
been to provoke hostilities, his conduct, in first pre- 
cipitating a quarrel, and then committing an act of 
violence certain to lead to a deadly collision, could 
not have been more ingeniously framed to promote 
that object. 

It has been urged in vindication of Lord Dal- 
housie’s part in these proceedings, that, owing to the 
anomalous relations which exist between the Eoyal 
Navy and the Government of India, he had no power 
to compel Commodore Lambert to obey Ins orders.^ 
This is true, and is illustrative of the absurdity of 
the double government of India. But this should 
have induced Lord Dalhonsie in the first place to 
have selected another envoy. India has a navy of 

* This Buhjoct was refoirod to in the House of Lords, and the 
“ anomaly” pointed put by Lords Ellenborough and Broughton, 
the latter of whom stated that, before leaving the Board of Con- 
trol, he liaa received a letter from Lord Dalliousie, expressing a 
hope that it vi ould be remedied under the new Charter Act. — 
{See HaimmdfMaroh 25th, 1852.) 
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its own. Avliero waa the necessity for sending a 
sqnadi’oii at all, nntil after a demand for redress had 
been made through a civilian, or at least a Company’s 
officer, who, like Colonel Bogle, understood the 
customs of the coinitry *; and the more especially so, 
as it was the first complaint that had been officially 
presented to the Government of Burmah ? Besides, 
it was in the power of his Lordship, after the first 
proofs of Commodore Lambert’s rashness, to have 
withdrawn the instructions with which he sailed from 
Calcutta. Instead of which, not content with silently 
acquiescing in the proceedings of the Commodore, 
he adopted and justified his acts, with the full know- 
ledge that he thereby shared his responsibilily. 

But there arc other and very serious aspects to 
this business. Commodore Lambert, whilst owning 
no allegiance to the Government of India, made war 
upon the Bunnese with the Queen’s ships without 
having had any orders from the British Admiralty 
to enter upon hostilities, and the question naturally 
arises — ^to what superior authority was he responsible 
for the discreet fulfilment of the task he had under- 
taJeen? Why, in a strictly professional sense, to 
nobody. Acting under no instructions from the 
Admiralty, and standing towards the Government of 
India “ in the position of the commander of an allied 
fpree,”* he was virtually irresponsible for the proper 
performance of the special duty which he had vo- 
lunteered upon. It must be admitted that a state of 
things more ingeniously contrived to enable ' us to 

* Irtircl BUenborough, House of Lords, 25tli Marcitf 1852. 
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involve ourselves in -wars, without the unpleasantness 
of feeling accountable for the consequences, could 
hardly be imagined. 

But the “ anomaly ” does not end here. The most 
important point remains to be noticed. These wars, 
got up by a Queen’s officer in the tcetK of instructions 
to the contrary from the Grovemor-General of India, 
whose orders he is no more bound to obey than those 
of the Emperor of China, are carried on at the expense 
of the people of India. Hence the difficulty of rous- 
ing the attention of the English public to the sub- 
ject. We have an army of twenty thousand men 
now in Burmah, who have seized a territory as large 
as England, and their proceedings have attracted less 
notice from the press and public of this kingdom 
than has the entry of a few thousand Eussian troops 
into the, to us, far more inaccessible Danubian Pro- 
vinces. And the reason is obvious. The Inll for 
the cost of the Bmunese war is presented not to us, 
but to the unhappy ryots of Hindostan. To aggra- 
vate tliis injustice in the present case, it must be 
remembered that the war originated in a dispute 
between the Governor of Rangoon and the captains 
of a couple of English merchant ships. What exclu- 
sive interest had the half-naked peasant of Bengal 
in the settlement of the claims of Captains Sheppard 
and Lewis, that he should alone be made to bear the 
expense of the war which grew out of them? And 
not merely the dbst of the war, heavy as it will be, 
but the far more serious burden to be entailed upon 
our older possessions in India, from the peimanent 
occupatiofl or annexation of the whole or a large part 
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of the Biu-mcsc empii-e. To tlie latter evil, growing 
out of our insatiable love of territorial aggrandise- 
ment, we sliall probably be wilfully blind, until 
awakened from a great national illusion by some rude 
abode to the fabric of otir Indian finance. 

It is now plbced beyond a doubt, for we bavc it 
on tbe evidence of tbe East India Company tliem- 
selves, that our recent acquisitions of territory in the 
East bave been unproductive. Scinde, Sattara, and 
tbe Punjaub, wbicb bave been annexed at tbe cost 
of so many crimes, are one and all entailing a charge 
upon tbe Indian revenue. Yet these countries aro, 
as it were, within tbe basin of Hindostan, and lie 
contiguous to our possessions. But Burmab is no 
^art of Hindostan. Tbe people are semi-Chinese ; 
and, as a proof bow little intercourse we have bad 
with them, it may be mentioned that, when Lord 
Dalbousie wished to print some proclamations to bo 
distributed in Pegu, it was found that there was no 
press in Calcutta where the Burmese character could 
be printed. Tbe distance from Calcutta to Rangoon 
by sea is as great as fi-om London to Hamburgh ; and 
it must be borne in mind that troops in Burmab will 
be entitled to extra pay for being stationed “ beyond 
sea,” wbicb will add much to tbe expense of its 
occupation. 

But 1 need not press this view of tbe subject ; for 
it is avowed on all hands that tbe acquisition of 
territory in Burmab is not desirable: and Lord 
Dalbousie recorded in express terms, at tbe outset of 
the contest, bis opinion that “ conquest in Burmab 
would be a calamity second only to tbo calamity of 
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war.”* And wlien contemplating the possibility of 
being obliged to extend bis military occupation 
even to tbe capital, be says that, in such a contin- 
gency, “ tbe Government of India can no longer 
regard its financial position witb tbe confidence it is 
now warranted in entertaining,” and’ that, instead of 
surplus revenue, we must in tbat case expect to bear 
of “ exhausted cash balances, and re-opened loana,”'f' 

Yet it is not a little perplexing to find, in tbe teeth 
of all these solemn disavowals of a desire for seizing 
more territory, tbat tbe Governor- General’s pobey 
aims directly at tbe annexation of Pegu, and - will 
admit of no other terms ; and if “ a real necessity 
for advance ” should ai‘ise,tbon, in spite of its ruinous 
consequences, “let us,” says bis Lordship, “fulfil 
our destiny, which there, as elsewhere, will have 
compelled us forward in spite of om* wishes :”4 or, 
in plain English, let us take the whole of BiU’mah, 
even if it should prove ruinous to our finances, 
because it is our destiny. 

Now, if we are to have credit for the sincerity of 
all this, what will be said of its statesmanship ? I 
put aside the pretence of “ destiny,” which is not to 
be tolerated as a plea ampngst Ohristians, however 
valid it may be in Mahometan casuistry. But where 
lies the necessity for annexing any part of Burmah, 
if it be not our interest to do so ? I find but one 
argument put forth, but it is repeated in a variety of 
forms. We are'told that if we do not seize a portion 
of the enemy’s territory we shall be disparaged in his 

* PuijtJior papers, p. 4.4. t Ibid p 87 % Ibid, p 93. 
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eyes. In (Jtlior words, unless tlic Clovcnnncnt of 
India, with three hxxndi'cd thousiuid troops, and 
baelted hy the whole power of the British empire, 
pursue a policy injurioxxs to its own interests, it will 
suffer in the estimation of the Burmese, who, we are 
told, have in tlie present war “ betrayed a total want 
of enterprise, coui*age, power, and rcsonree; large 
bodies of them retiring at the mere sight of a steamer, 
or in the presence of a few Europeans as soon as 
they are landed.”* Admitting, I repeat, the sincerity 
of this argument, what shall we say of the policy 
wMoh it seeks to justify ? Lord Dalhousie begins 
with a claim on the Burmese for less than a thousand 
pounds ; which is followed by the additional demand 
of an apology from the Governor of Eangoon for the 
insxilt offered to our officers; next, his terms are 
I'aiscd to one hundred thousand poxxnds, and an 
apology from the King’s ministers ; then follows the 
invasion of the Burmese territory ; when^ suddenly, 
all demands for pecuniary compensation and apologies 
cease, and his Lordship is willing to accept the 
cession of Pegu as a “ compensation and “ repara- 
tion” for the past, whilst at the same time he pens 
long minutes to prove how calamitous it will be to 
us to annex tliat province to oxu* Indian empire 1 
Conceding, I say, the "bond fetes of all tliis— ought 
not we to advertise in the Ttmes^ for a Governor- 
General of India who can collect a debt of a thousand 
pounds without annexing a territor;f which will be 
miaous to our finances ? 

But the fact is, and the sooner we all know it the 
* P. 6B 
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better, nobody gives us credit for smeerity when we 
protest our reluctance to acquire more territory, 
whilst om* actions are thus falsifying all our profes- 
sions.* Nor, spealcing nationally, are we entitled to 
such credit. 

Public opinion in this country has not hitherto 

* That the reader may see how a policy which we declare to he 
nnprofitahle to ourselves, in a pecuniary aense, weakens our moral 
influence in the eyes of other nations, I give the following extract 
&om a speech delivered by G-eneral Cass in the Senate of the 
United States, December, 1852. 

“Another of the native Powers of Bindostan has fallen before 
the march of a gi-eat commercial corporation, and its 8,000,000 
or 10,000,000 of people have gone to swell the immense congre- 
gation of British subjects in India. And what do you think was 
the cause of the war which has just ended in the swallowing up 
of the kingdom of Burmah P The whole history of human 
contests, since the dispersmg of the family of man upon the plains 
of Shinar, exhibits no such national provocation, followed by such 
national punishment. Political arithmetic contains no such sum 
as that which drove England to this unwelcome measure. Had 
we not the most irrefragable evidence, we might well refuse 
credence to this story of real rapacity. But the fact is indisput- 
able that England went to war with Burmah, and annihilated its 
political existence, for the non-payment of a disputed demand of 
^990. So says the London Times, the authoritative expositor of 
the opinions and poliey of England. ‘ To appreciate,’ says that 
impersonation of British feeling, ‘ correctly the character of this 
compulsory hargain, the reader must recollect that the sum 
originally demanded of the Burmese for the indemmfleation of 
our injured merchants was £990 , and lord Dalhouaie’s terms, 
even when the guns of our steamers were pointed against San- 
goon, comprehended, in consideration of the expenses of the 
expedition and of compensation for property, a claim only of 
£100,000.’ Well does it lecome svoTi a people to pi’eaeh homilies to 
ofhet' nati^sfs upon disinterestedness and moderation^ 

TJ 9. • 
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been djjposeii to an extension of om* dominion in tlio 
East. On tlie contrary, it is believed to be profit- 
able to tbe nation, and all classes are ready to bail 
with approbation eveiy 6-esh acquisition of tcrritoiy, 
and to reward those conquerors who bring us borne 
title-deeds, no matter, I fear, bow obtained, to new 
Colonial possessions. So long as tbey are believed 
to be profitable, this spirit will prevail. 

But it is not consistent witb tbe supremacy of that 
moral law wbicb mysteriously sways tbe fate of 
empires, as well as of individuals, that deeds of 
violence, fraud, and injustice, should be committed 
witb permanent profit and advantage. If wrongs 
are pei-petrated in tbe name, and by tbe authority, of 
this great coimtry, by its proconsuls or naval com- 
manders in distant quarters of tbe globe, it is not by 
throwing the flimsy veil of a “ double government 
over such transactions that we shall ultimately 
escape the penalty attaching to deeds fou which we 
are really responsible. How, or when, tbe retidbu- 
tion win react upon us, I presume not to say. Tbe 
rapine in Mexico and Peru was retaliated upon 
Spain in tbe ruin of her finances. In France, 
tbe razzim of Algeria were repaid by her own troops, 
in tbe massacres of tbe Boulevards, and tbe savage 
combats in tbe streets of Paris. Let us hope that 
tbe national conscience, which has before averted 
from England, by timely atonement and reparation, 
tbe punishment due for imperial c3dmes, will be 
roused ere it be too late from its lethargy, and put 
an end to tbe deeds of violence and injustice wbicb 
have marked every step of our progress in Ii:dia. 
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NOTE. 

From the outset Mr. Cobden opposed the Eussiau 
war. The principles upon whicli he acted are sot 
forth in his earliest political writings, and having 
once laid hold of what he believed to be a true 
doctrine, he allowed no consideration of self-interest 
or popularity to interfere with the just and faithful 
application of that doctrine to the existing state of 
public affairs. At this lapse of time it seems incredible 
that his resistance to a war which is now generally 
regarded as having been a colossal blunder, should 
have subjected him to so much odium and misrepre- 
sentation. The more reflecting portion of their fellow 
countrymen — even those who widely differed from 
their views — ^have since admitted that no public men 
ever exhibited a higher degree of moral courage than 
did Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright dming those eventfal 
years. From the moment the fii’st danger of hostiH- 
ties arose their labours in the cause of peace were 
unceasing, both in and out of Parliament. Amid 
the storm of obloquy with which they were assailed, 
they stood resolute and unmoved — serene in the 
strength which the fulfilment of a supreme duty 
always imparts to' the upright statesman. Mr. 
Cobden did nof believe in war as a means of pro- 
moting the interests of commerce, or of effecting the 
regeucratign of nations. After the Exhibition of 
1851, h^^-Ji’oposed that the profits should be devoted 
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to tlic constfuction of an Atlajitic telegraph ; and a 
favourite sentiinont of his was that “ Free trade was 
the international law of the Almighty.” 

“ "What next — and next ?” has passed into the voca- 
hnlary of political phrases. The pamphlet itself was 
puhlidied in the'caiiy part of January 1856, about the 
time that Austria, supported by the influence of the 
Emperor Napoleon, was making to the Cabinet of 
St, Petersburgh those proposals of peace which soon 
after resulted in the Corrference at Paris, and the 
termination of the Crimean war. While the destinies 
of Eastern Europe were still committed to the 
arbitrament of the battle-field, Mr. Cobden forwarded 
to a veteran Whig statesman a letter of Charles 
James Fox, which, exulting as it did at the peace of 
Amiens, contrasted strangely with the warlilce mani- 
festoes of -the successors of that illustrious leader of 
the liberal party. When peace was proclaimed in 
1866, Mr. Cobden, if he had been asked the question, 
could well have answered in the language of Mr. 
Fox, whose letter, which accidentally came into his 
possession, he turned to such good account : — “ I am 
“ very glad indeed that peace has come at last, and 
“you are quite right in supposing that, whatever 
“ the terms may be, it is sure of my approbation.” 
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In the following remarks, all allusion to the ori- 
ginal cause of the lupture with Russia has been stu- 
diously avoided, and I therefore venture to hope tharf; 
the most strenuous supporters of the war, and the 
most ardent advocate of peace, may meet me on 
common ground to discuss the probabilities of the 
future — a question in which all parties are alilce 
interested. 

If any argument were required to show the neces- 
sity we are under of enteing upon this prospective 
discussion, it will only be necessary to glance at the 
circumstances which attended the expedition to the 
Crimea. That that undertaking was a leap in the 
dark,— that ministers, generals, admirals, and ambas- 
sadors, were all equally ignorant of the strength of the 
fortress and the numhera of the enemy they were 
going to encounter, is proved by the evidence before 
^e Sebastopol Committee. We are there told that 
Lord Raglan could obtain no information ; that Sh 
John Burgoyne believed that none of the authorities 
with the British army when it landed had any know- 
ledge of the sjihjcct; and that Admhal Dundas 
could get no intelligence from the Greeks who were 
hostile, and the “ Turks knew nothing.” Our au- 
thoritic^.grfcs&cd the number of the Russian forces in 
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tlio (Mmea.viuioiif!]y at frotii 30,000 to 120,000 men. 
Ill tills state of igiioraiioo, Jjord flaglan, under a 
mild pvotcbl 'wliicli tlivcw tlic rcBponsiliility on tlio 
Covermneut at lionio, set sail from Varna for tlie 
invasion of Eusaia. Yet, wliilst confessedly witliout 
one fact on -wlncli to found an opinion, tlio most 
confident expectations were formed of tlie result. 
Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Sidney IFerbert state that it 
was tbo general belief tbat Sebastopol would fall by 
# cQUjj de main. Sir John Bnrgoyne was in hopes 
we slioidd have taken it “ at once,” until bo saw it, 
and. then lie “altered bis opinion.” And according 
to Admiral Dundas “ two-tbirds of tbe people ex- 
pected to bo in Sebastopol in two or three days.” 

We arc at the end of the second year’s campaign ; 
the Allies have lost, in killed and wounded, nearly 
as many men as it cost Napoleon, in actual combat, 
to gain possession of Moscow, and still Sebastopol is 
not wholly in onr power. 

Aiid what good grounds have we for believing 
tbat tbe Coveiiiment, and tbe military and naval 
authorities, have better information or more wisely 
arranged plans for tbe future than they bad for tbe 
past ? Will it not at least be prudent to assume tliat 
what happened a year since may occur again, and to 
recognise tbe duty of every man to bring to the com- 
mon stock of knowledge whatever facts or opinions 
be may possess, calculated to shed a ray of bgbt upon 
the path of triumph or disaster along which both 
friends and opponents of tbe war must accompany 
our .national fortunes ? 

‘ Within an area of about forty miles sqti(Ji 4 :e upon 
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tlic extreme soutliern point of the Crimea, more than 
300,000 men are waiting the return of spiiug, to start 
into life and hostile action: — what will be their first 
operations ? Assuming, as is now probable, though 
their motives are not very intelligible, that the Eus- 
sians will not evacuate the peninsula without a 
further struggle, the Allies will, it may be expected, 
open the campaign by attacking thefn in their 
strongly intrenched position, chosen no doubt with 
judgment, and fortified during the winter with the 
utmost labour and skill. Let us assume the most 
favourable result — ^more fortunate than that predicted 
by the writers in the United Service Magazine — ^that, 
after a series of obstinate and bloody encounters, the 
Eussiaus are compelled to retreat, and leave the 
whole of the Crimea in the hands of the Allies — 

"What Next? 

Will the Allied powers keep possession of the 
Crimea ? If so, an array will be required to occupy 
it. Or, is it to be abandoned? If so, in twelve 
Lours the Cossack lances will be seen above the ruins 
of Sebastopol ; and then what was the motive for 
taking it at so great a cost ? In either case, what 
other operations are to be carried on ? If, in addi- 
tion to the retention of the Crimea, the war is to be 
prosecuted in Bessarabia, or on the Dnieper and the 
Boug, another array will be required for those ope- 
rations, to supply the place of that left in the Crimea, 
and lo fill up the vacuum occasioned by our losses 
in the expulsion of the Eussiaus, 

But KSibtlier plan is ]iroposed. It has been said, 
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as soon as yon have cleared llwi Cinmca of the enemy, 
withdraw your aniiy, and convert the war into a 
naval blockade. But will the Russian armies, no 
longer menaced by the Allies, remain inactive? 
Russia is at war with Turkey. What in that case 
is to prevent her from poming reinforcements, either 
by the pass of Dariel, or by her great highway the 
Wolga, and across the Caspian, which our ships 
cannot reach, into Georgia, and thus indemnifying 
herself, as Mr. Layard has predicted she will do, for 
the loss of the Crimea, by fresh conquests in Asia 
Min'or ? No ; the war entered into by France and 
England must be carried on without intermission, 
until peace is concluded between Russia and Turkey. 

We may conclude then that the further operations 
already indicated by tlie captm’e of ICinbiim wiU be 
carried out ; that after the conquest of the Crimea 
the Allied armies proceed to attack Nicolaieff, and, 
notwithstanding the difficulties of approach, and 
the obstacles which the genius of Todtleben may 
have created, I will again give them credit for 
greater success than is promised by the organ of the 
United Services, by assuming the capture of that 
arsenal. The war will still go on ; Perekop will be 
invested ; the forts of the Danube attacked ; an army 
will be landed to occupy Odessa ; (I will not assume 
the infamy of a bombardment of that — I 

win take for granted that all these operations are 
snccessful, and that every place witliin fifty miles of 
the Black Sea in Southern Russia is in the hands of 
the Allies *, an army may then he dispatc]j.ed to Tiflis, 
to di-ive the Russians from Georgia, and tiiSh: Trans- 
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Caucasian provinces. I^iat all these objeiJtB may be 
accomplished with time and commensurate eiforts — 
efforts of which the past are but a faint example — ^by 
two such nations as- France and England, I have 
never denied ; that repeated levies of men and money 
will be necessary for their accomplisliment, no one 
will dispute : and having assumed all these achieve- 
ments to be effected in a succession of victorious 
campaigns, having thus realised the wildest hopes 
of the most sanguine advocates of war — 

And THEN What Next? 

“ Eussia must then come to terms,” will be the 
popular answer. What terms ? We know the terms 
that were offered and reftsed by her at Vienna, but 
who can say what we am now fighting for ? One 
party insists on a solid guarantee from Eussia for 
the future, without speeffying its nature; another 
would wrest fi'om her Poland and Cii-cassia ; a third 
will be content with the Crimea; and there arc 
others who insist on a heavy fine to prevent future 
acts of aggression. But it may at least be assumed 
that they who advocated the continuance of the war, 
at the close of the Vienna Conferences, will exact as 
hal’d tei-ms after so great an additional sacrifice of 
blood and treasure as before. These, however, 
Eussia rejects, on the plea that they involve an abdi- 
cation of her sovereign rights in her own territory, 
and she declares* her deteimination to I’esist the 
attempted humiliation to the last extremity. The 
question then, is, whether the Allies have the power 
of imposi^ff these terms by force of arms ? 
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Tliorc S,rc several waysi by wbicli nations arc 
brought to abject conditions of peace, such as the 
capturing or destroying their only anny, the occupa- 
tion of their metropolis, or the cutting off its supply 
of food, and the blockading of their ports. Napoleon’s 
favourite plan* was to seize the enemy^s capital, and 
so paralyze the action of their government. Thus, 
in brealdng up his camp at Boulogne, to confront 
the hostile attitude of Austria, he made every 
manoeuvre subservient to the capture of Vienna; 
and, m his invasion of Prussia, he fought the battle 
of ‘Jena only to gain possession of Berlin. When 
about to invade Eussia he kept the same object 
steadily in view. All his reported conversations are 
full of allusions to this ruling idea. — “ I am on my 
way to Moscow,” said he, “ two battles will do the 
business ; the Emperor Alexander will come on his 
knees, and then is Eussia disarmed. Moscow is the 
heart of their Empire. The peace we shall conclude 
shall carry with it its own guarantee.” And again, 
— “ We m^Tst advance on Moscow, possess ourselves 
of the capital, and then dictate a peace.” He was 
as logical as daring ; for, having set before himself 
an object, he adapted the means to the end. Unlike 
the bunglers of our day, he did not move till he had 
all Germany for the basis of his operatic. ns, with an 
Austrian corps under Schwarzenberg for his right 
wing, and the Poles in the front ranks of his army ; 
and when marching into Eussia af the head of half 
a million of men, he must have felt ^at, if success 
did not crown his ambitious design, !y.e would at 
lea^t leave nn e'^'cuse to inferior men to c5n*'t fli^iO' ter 
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by attempting that whicji he, with nearly till Europe 
by his side, had failed to accomplish. 

And if the Moscow of 1812 resembled the city of 
our day, it might well have seduced the imagination of 
Napoleon. The traveller who has visited every other 
metropolis in Europe is struck with’ surprise and 
admiration at the unique spectacle presented by the 
capital of the Czars, — with its seven miles of suburb 
and city, interspersed with gardens and trees, its 
green roofs of sheet iron gloaming to the sun, the 
hundreds of cupolas, flashing with gold, deep blue, 
or green, spangled with stars, and smiuounted with 
the Q-reek cross, from which hang gilt chains looped 
gi-acefolly to the circumference of the cupola, and, 
crowning all, that picturesque cluster of palace, 
chmrches and monument, the Kremlin; altogether 
this bright and busy place, with the crowd of Asiatic 
looking people that fill its sti’eets, carries us back in 
imagination to the Bagdad of a thousand years ago. 

But will the conquest of the shores of the Black 
Sea, even to the complete extent which I have 
assumed, enable the Allies to impose humiliating 
terms of peace on the Eussian government? In 
what way will it do so ? They cannot reach within 
four hundred miles of the old Muscovite capital, 
around which are grouped thirty millions of the most 
industrious, energetic, and patriotic population of 
Bussia — that nucleus of the Slavonic race before 
whose impassive fortitude conquering Tartars, Poles, 
Swedes, and !?rench have successively recoiled. They 
cannot surround or destroy the enemy’s army, or 
cut off ite^supplies, for, in retreating before the 
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Allios, wlfenovev it may sii^t them, into the interim*, 
the Bussiana will he falling hack on their I’cinforcc- 
raenla and luagazinca 5 and whilst evciy step will 
increase their seenrity, it will add to the difficulties 
and dangers of their pm’suers, hy drawing them 
away from the basis of their operations, their 
shipping. 

They cannot sensibly impair the finances of the 
Russian government hy cutting off the sources of its 
revenue, for it must he borne in mind that the teni- 
l-ory bordering on the Black Sea comprises the 
poorest, the least populous, and the most uncivilized 
portion of Em*6pean Russia. 

The Isle of Wight is a more important source of 
revenue to England than the Crimea has ever been 
to the Russian Government. 

Until the repeal of the English Cora Laws, less 
than ten years ago, the cultivation of some of the 
most fertile districts of the Don and the Dnieper was 
almost as much neglected as were the alluvial 
deposits of the Tigris and Euphrates. During the 
last few years these regions have made a progi’ess in 
development hardly surpassed by any portion of the 
United States, and a corresponding increase in the 
exports of com and other produce fr-om the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Azoff has been witnessed. But, 
as I have elsewhere shown, the import trade, and 
consequently the Customs’ revenue of Russia, has 
been systematically impeded by "her prohibitive 
system ; and this policy has been caAed out, from 
political or other reasons, with especial jealousy in 
her Southern Ports, where, with the eSwption of 
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Odessa, liardly any import trade is carried on witli 
wHcli tlie allied cruisers can interfere, and where 
consequently there is hut little Customs’ revenue 
which they can curtail. 

In the face of these facts, I cannot see how the 
Allies can hope to coerce Eussia into humiliating 
terms of peace by any pressure which they can 
bring to bear on her material and financial resources 
from the present scone of military and naval opera- 
tions. If we turn to the shores of the Baltic, and 
take credit for the utmost conceivable success of the 
arms of the Allies — assuming Oronstadt, and every 
other fortification on that coast, with all the shipping 
they protect, to be destroyed — still this would not 
give us possession of her modem capital. Peters- 
burgh stands twenty miles above Oronstadt, on a 
shallow river. Besides its own population of half a 
million, it is connected by a railway with Moscow, 
which secm’es it the succoui’ of that great centre of 
population and public spnit. But the fact that an 
army would for six. months be out off by the frost 
fi,’om all communication with its shipping is the great 
seemity against a maritime attack upon the capital. 
I need not however discuss a scheme which has 
never seriously engaged the thoughts of any sane 
man. The example and fate of Napoleon will for 
ever forbid an invasion of the interior of Eussia, or 
an attack on her capitals, so long as the emphe holds 
together. Seeing then the impossibility of subduing 
her by a dir^t military operation, the only chance 
of bringing her to submission is through the destme- 
tion of hgr-commerce, and the cutting off the sources 
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of licT revenue. ''Plie war tlien locconaea a trial of 
cndurauco, and the question is — to what extent can 
Enssia evade the effects of a blockade of her ports, 
and how far will her moral and material forces 
enable her to sustain the sacrifices indicted on her. 
The first point to consider is the extent of her depen- 
dence on a maritime foreign trade, and this will be 
best elucidated by a reference to the 

Protectionist Policy op Russia. 

For thirty years before the appeaixince of our 
hostile cruisers on her coast, Russia had been so 
industriously occupied in blockading her own ports 
by her prohibitive tariff, as to have left less for her 
enemies to do in this respect than some of them may 
have supposed. Wlien, nearly half a century since, 
Napoleon attempted to force upon Alexander, at the 
pioint of the bayonet, his “ continental system," the 
trade of that empire was comparatively free, and its 
people were dependent on foreign coimtries, and 
especially England, for almost every comfort and 
luxury of civilized Hfc. Travellers proceeded from 
this country to take orders for our manufactures in 
Russia, with almost as much facility as in Scotland 
or j[^land ; and Englishmen openpd then: shops in 
Petv-rsburgh for the supply of all articles of dress 
and furniture on nearly as great a scale as in tlie 
stx’cets of London. So destitute were they of manu- 
facturing resources that even the coai’se woollens 
required for the clothing of the Russian army were 
purchased in England. At that time to have cut off 
the Russian empire from all commerce -^^i^ foreign 
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countries would have been to doom a 'part of its 
people to nakedness. But upwards of thirty years 
ago, seduced by the example of England and other 
countries, it was resolved to “ protect native industry 
in all its branches.” A tariff was accordingly 
framed, imposing protective duties on foreign manu- 
factures. At first the rates were not excessive, but 
being levied on weight and measme, and not on 
value, the consequence has been that as commodities 
have fallen in price, owing to cheaper raw materials, 
and improved processes of manufacture, the ad 
valorem duty has proportionately increased ; to sUch 
an extent has this operation been felt m some cases, 
that articles which once paid 80 per cent are now, 
without any alteration of the tariff, subjected to a 
duty of firom two to three hundred per cent. 

No other country has suffered so much from the 
attempt to force a manufacturing system into arti- 
ficial life as Eussia — for no where else has it been 
made on so large a scale upon a community so un- 
prepared for the experiment, and where the interests 
of the vast.majority were so identified with agricul- 
tural pursuits. It would be difficult to say whether 
the injury has fallen more heavily on the govern- 
ment or people — the former through its loss of 
Customs’ revenue, the latter owing to the scarcity 
and high price of manufactures, and the misdirection 
of their capital and labour. It would be plunging 
into the tediousness of a Free-trade argument to 
attempt to follow this evil into all its details and 
ramification^^ One or two illustrations will suffice. 
The exanfplc of cotton yam displays the workings 
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of the pi’oteotive systeii^ in all hs aspects. Formerly, 
when the dirty was moderate, there was a large im- 
portation which yielded one of the principal items 
of the Customs’ revenue. But, by the process just 
described, the ad mlorem duty has constantly in- 
creased, so as gradually to operate as a prohibition 
on the lowest qualities, ihe most necessary for the 
consumption of the .mass of the people, until at 
length the article contributes but an insignificant 
amount to the public treasury. In the meantime, 
beneath the hothouse of protection, a few score of 
spinning mills have gi’own to sicldy maturity ; but 
in spite of the privilege they have enjoyed, at the 
expense of the revenue and the consumer, they yield 
only a precarious return, and tlierc is scarcely an 
example of a mill-owner having retired with a 
realized fortune. Meanwhile, hundreds of thousands 
of peasants, who employ the long winter at the loom, 
are condemned to the use of a yarn nearly double 
its natural price, and so inferior in quality that I was 
informed by a weaver in a village in the interior 
that he could toll whether he was working with 
English or Eussian yam after a few sti’okes of his 
shuttle. 

Men of the highest rank in Eussia are tempted by 
the protective tariff to devote to cotton spinning 
capital which would be far more usefully and pro- 
fitably expended on their landed estates. A striking 
instance of this kind was presentM to my notice at 
a cotton mill attached to a nobleman’s chateau a few 
miles from Moscow. The steam engine and 
machinery, which were of English manufacture, 
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embraced every latest »improYemeiitj and were per- 
forming all those mii’acles of mechanism winch a 
cotton mill only can exhibit. A few steps took me 
from the mill into the midst of the agricultural 
operations on the stu-rounding estate, and what a 
contrast did the implements of husbandry present I 
— The ploughs were on the model of those 
in use in the days of Cincinnatus; the scythes 
and rbapmg hooks might have been the instru- 
ments of the ancient Scythians ; the spades in 
the hands of the peasants were either of wood, or 
merely tipped with iron ; and the wheels and axles 
of the carts, and the teeth of the harrows, were 
entirely made of wood. And this is in miniattne 
the spectacle which all Eussia presents of the great 
staple industry, agriculture, being sacrificed to the 
protected interests of mannfectures. I will give only 
one other illustration, in the article of sugar. Under 
the stimulus of exorbitant Customs’ duties upon 
Colonial sugar, amounting to nearly cent per cent, 
the beetroot has been brought extensively into use 
in the central proviices of Eussia, and having had, 
up to the last few years, no excise duty to pay, for 
eveiy pound yielded by the home manufacture there 
was just so much prevented from contributing to the 
revenue at the Custom House. Latterly, when nearly 
one third of the sugar consumed is of domestic growth, 
at a loss of £700,000 to the revenue, an attempt has 
been made to subject it to a small excise duly. Aud 
from that moment commences the struggle between 
the govemnnent and the protected interest, which 
will ceas» only with the abandonment of the principle 
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of protection. In a word, it|c government of llussia 
has cmnlatecl with such success the example of more 
civilized countries that, with the sole exception of 
fVance, she has the most restrictive tariff in Emope. 
For a long time, indeed, she surpassed all her rivals 
in the impolicy of her export duties, in which some 
reform has been effected; but not until she had 
fostered rivalry in aU directions, and helped to raise 
up competition against her tallow in Australia, her 
hides in Buenos Ayres, and her grain in the United 
States. 

If this were the time to pursue the argument, it 
might be shown that great injury has been inflicted 
on her manufactming industry by the pi’otection 
afforded to partioul ar interests. Bussia, lilcc all other 
countries, has its natural industrios, from wMch 
capital and labour have boon diverted by fiscal regu- 
lations : for example, the manufacture of boots, shoes, 
and all articles of leather, coarse linens, sail cloth, 
cordage, low-priced woollens, and articles of wood, 
are all employments mdigenous to her soil, and in 
which she has natural advantages over other coun- 
tries. No country is more favoured in the growth 
of coarse wool, flax, and hemp. And the ingenuity 
of the people in working on their woods is quite re- 
markable. Now, can it be doubted that if, following 
the law of the division of labour, the nation had 
been left to its own natural occupations, these indus- 
tries would have taken deeper root during the last 
thirty-five years than they have been enabled to do 
whilst capital and labour have been systematically 
diverted to such exotic pursuits as cotton ''spinning. 
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or tlie manufacture of silks, stuffs, laces, fiife woollens, 
&c. &o.? 

By every test that can be applied, it will be found 
bow mueb the prosperity of tbe empire bas been 
retarded by tbe protective system. But the whole 
extent of tbe injury can never be appreciated, since 
it includes tbe unknown amount of progress which 
bas been prevented. Free-trade would have created 
a dozen flourishing sea-ports like Odessa — whose 
prosperity bas arisen solely from its freedom — 
through which would have entered the wealth of 
Western Europe. In no other way than through 
these avenues of foreign trade can a new community 
receive the capital and civilization which have been 
accumulating in the world from the earliest time. 
Peter the Great knew this when he welcomed with 
honomrs and rewards the captains of the first vessels 
that reached St. Petersburgh. 

I now come to the practical inference to be drawn 
from the above facts. The argument cannot be 
evaded that the creation of a dozen additional sea- 
ports would have presented so many more vulnerable 
points of attack to the Allied squadrons. It cannot 
be denied that the blockade of the coast of Eussia 
loses its power of coercion in proportion as she 
has pursued a com-se of economical isolation. You 
cannot ruin ports which a frilse policy has not allowed 
to exist, or impoverish merchants where none have 
been permitted fo flourish, or by intercepting cargoes 
of fustians condemn to nakedness a population con- 
tent withsbpepskius, or cut off the saccharine luxiudes 
of a people who prefer their own insipid beet-root 
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sugar to tho inoro luscious product of tlic cano of the 
tropics, or by closing the navigation of tire Nova 
deny the pleasures of tho tea-table to the inhabitants 
of St Pctersburgli, who have voluntarily chosen to 
bring the whole of their favourite beverage four 
thousand miles overland from China, or expose them 
to the rigours of winter by interdicting them from 
receiving at Gronstadt the furs which are conveyed 
to them after a journey of a twelvemonth ft-om their 
own territory in Siberia and North America. What, 
it will be exclaimed, has Protection all these advan- 
tages over Fi-ee-trade in time of war ? 

But Free Trade has its side of the picture. Ilad 
there been no protective tariffs in Eussia or England 
during tho last thirty years, and had an aimtial 
exchange of commodities grown up, as I bolievp 
would have been tho case, between the two countiies 
to the extent of (exports and imports) from forty to 
fifty millions sterling, there would have been power- 
ful interests in both coimtries ranged on the side of 
peace. Tho warlike energies of a Czar wotdd have 
been restrained m then.' impulses by the conscious- 
ness that not merely Ins flourishing sea-ports, but 
every village in his empire would feel in its daily 
avocations the evils of a state of hostilities ; and, on 
the other hand, if in England, as wo have been told 
by a Foreign Minister, the State Vessel was “ drift- 
ing into war,” all hands would have been at their 
posts to guard her from the impending danger. 
How is it that whilst newspapers rail and diploma- 
tists wrangle on both sides of the Atlantift^i^ nobody in 
Englwid or America believes hi the possibility of 
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wax’? Simply bccauj?© there is an annual inter- 
change of from forty to fifty millions between the 
two countries. 

But there is another aspect of the question, which, 
even if peace could not have been preserved, denies 
to Protectionist poverty any superiority over pros- 
perous Free trade as a defensive shield in time of 
war. It has been remarked by military ci’itics that, 
if the Eussians had possessed a line of railroad con- 
necting Moscow with the Ciimea, the invasion of 
that peninstda would have been too desperate an 
entex’piise to have been entered xxpon, or that, if 
undertalcexx, the Allies woidd have been oveiwhelmed 
by the Eussian reinforcements last wintex*. It is 
equaEy certain that, if Moscow and Petersbm'gh had 
been coimeoted by raili-oads with the German fr’ontier, 
the blodcade of the Baltic ports would have been, 
practically, almost inoperative. Now can it be 
doubted that, if a wiser economical policy had pre- 
vailed in Eussia, this great discovery in locomotion 
would have been applied to a coxxntxy to which it 
is of all others in the woi’ld most suited — a region 
so level that for a thousand miles the engineer would 
hax’dly find occasion fora tunnel or embankment? 
Eussia, like all primitive and agi'icultural communi- 
ties, requires the capital of older coxmtries for her 
development, and, by a beautiful law of diSusion, 
it is the interest of older nations to contribute from 
their savings to "the impi’ovement of the new. But 
how can tlxis be accomplished when human legislation 
steps in to ^rbid the benign process ? Capital consists 
of articles of subsistence, of clothing, metals, hard- 
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ware, oartlitinware, and otlior#TOamifactm’os. Ifllicae 
be systcinatioally excluded fi-om a yoiuig country, bow 
can it be cnricbed or improved by older states? 
Hundreds of millions of dollars bavc boon advanced 
from Europe to ibe United States for tbc construc- 
tion of railways, canals, and otlier internal improve- 
ments, not in tbe shape of gold and silver coin, but 
of manufactures, metals, and articles of consumption 
and even of luxury. If tbe present Eussian tariff bad 
been in force in America during tbe last thirty 
years, this aid could not have been contiibnted from 
the 'Old "World to tbe New. 

But to return to tbe subject of the Blockade.' — 
Assuming tliat tbe sea-ports of Russia are to be 
henceforth closed by our cruisers, and her foreign 
trade by sea, such as it is, to bo effectually cut off, 
lot us consider what facilities she possesses for evad- 
ing tlie blockade by an overland transit | and this 
brings us to the subject of the 

Internal Communications in Russia. 

There is no other country, with, the exception of 
the United States, where the inhabitants will under- 
take such long journeys, by road or river, as in 
Russia, or face with so light a heart tbe difficulties 
of returning on foot after selling or losing their oxen 
or horses, or breaking up tbeir rafts when many 
hundred miles from their homes. The reason is 
obvious in both oases 5 no other couptry presents the 
same wide extent of territory over which the popu- 
lation may travel and stiU find themselves at home. 
Groups of boatmen, carters, and others o<?> this class 
are to be met witli on the roads, trudging Idong on 
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foot, orliangiug lilce bees on a waggon onVbich tliey 
have bargained for a ride, always merry, and fre- 
quently wbiling away the journey with a song. The 
great distances to which heavy commodities can be 
moved by land caniage, and the extreme lowness of 
the charge, would be incredible unle'ss all the cir- 
cumstances of the cheapness of labour, the abundance 
of oxen and horses,* and the facilities for free pas- 
turage on the steppes at particular seasons were 
taken into account. Furnished with a bag of biscuits 
or flour, and a Little sphits to mix with their watel’, 
the peasants will start with a load of corn or mer- 
chandise in the spring, when herbage for their cattle 
is readily found, and men and beasts will arrive at 
their destination, after a journey of several hundred 
miles, in nearly as good condition as when they 
left home. I witnessed an incident at the great 
fah of Nishui Novogorod, showing what can be 
done in an emergency by wheeled conveyances. 
A cavalcade of carts and horses, which had been 
detained and plundered by a ti-ibe of moun- 
taineers, arrived after performing a journey of 

I purposely avoid encumbering these pages with lengthy 
fcUtisticB, but the following figures under this head are striking, 
Tengoborski, in his recently published volume on the “ Productive 
Porcos of Russia,” sets down tho number of horses in tbe Empire 
at eighteen millions, “ nearly seven times as many as in Eranco 
or Austria, taken separaloly, deven and a half times as many 
03 Prussia, and two hnd a half times as many as the whole throe 
put together." He estimates the horned cattle at twenty-five 
millions, being as many ns axo to be found altogether in Prance, 
Austria, and«?!Prussia. England seems to be almost the only 
country \fhich docs not trouble itself to “ take stock” of its 
imricuUorpI rOilOilfcos 
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1400 -weMs. Tlioy had found it noccssaiy to 
press forward to roach their destination before the 
close of the fair, and both horses and drivers had 
certainly a jaded appearance; but they drove into 
the town at a dashing pace after travelling nearly 
900 miles in twenty-six days, nor did it appear to be 
regarded as an extraordinary feat. I ascertained 
the cost of carriage in this particular case, and, after 
converting the poods and roubles into hundred 
weights and pounds sterling, I confess I found it 
incredibly low. 

Immediately upon the declaration of war, the 
demand for laud carnage for the conveyance of pro- 
duce through the German and Polish provinces of 
Russia to the Austrian and Prussian frontier’s, espe- 
cially the latter, with a view to evade the blockade, 
attracted every cart and waggon, liorho and birlloclc, 
not absolutely required for local purposes, within 
hundreds of miles of the main routes ; and the extent 
to which this sudden want was supplied furaished a 
proof, which no other country in Europe could have 
afforded, of its immense resources in the rude means 
of internal traffic. It is difficult to ascertain with 
any thing like accuracy the extent of this improvised 
overland trade, the statistics of which have not heen 
very correctly obtained hy either the merchants or 
governments. The reasons are obvious ; the produce 
has taken fresh routes, and thus may have failed at 
first to be minutely recorded ; and xb has also rmder- 
gone a change in the time of exportation, for the pur- 
pose of profiting hy tire seasons most fa^urable for 
land transport, which must have renderedt-a com- 
parison with former years for the present verv dif- 
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ficult. Taking tke eslamatcs of the bcSt informed 
merchants for my guide, I should be led to the con- 
clusion that, omitting the article of grain, consider- 
ably more than half the ordinary amount of her 
exports find their way out of Russia, in spite of the 
blockade, by the overland route ; and I learn that 
the means of transportation are constantly on the 
increase. It must be home in mind that for this 
diminished supply of Russian commodities higher 
rates are paid by the foreign consumer, which 
increase of price passes into the pocket of the Russian 
carrier. But it should also be remembered that- the 
imports into Russia pass along the same route, and 
that the increased cost of such articles as cotton wool, 
and raw sugar, must be paid by the Russian con- 
sumer. As repects the article of gi-ain, the Russian 
government has lately prohibited its export; and 
since the movements of the armies to the South, the 
demand for the government must have in a great 
measiue compensated the growers of that region for 
the loss of the foreign market. Without pretending 
to statistical accuracy, or wishhig to do more than 
suggest gTOunds for reflection and discussion, I will 
only add another broad feet or two, and then leave 
the reader to draw his own conclusions as to the 
extent to which our blockade is likely to coerce the, 
Russians into what they choose to consider degrading 
terms of peace. 

It is stated by M. Tengoborski that the exports and 
imports of the empire do not together amount to 
one-sixtlr the returns of the home trade, which 
he puts •down at 200 millions sterling. Following 
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In's data, taking the exports at 16 millions, deducting 
two millions for the Asiatic tfade^ which our blockade 
does not toncli, and assuming that half the remainder 
is mtercepted, it gives six and a half millions as the 
amount of exports cut off by the blockade, and of 
this, one half might be again deducted as bemg grain, 
the exportation of which is interdicted by the Russian 
government. To appreciate the effect of this upon 
the enemy, it must be remembered that it is borne 
by 60 millions of people, the gross amount of whose 
agricultural productions is estimated by the above 
authority at 34.0 millions sterling. 

One word upon a point arising out of this question. 
It has been alleged as a grievance against Prussia, 
that she permits this overland trade to pass through 
her territory. But we know that her Baltic ports 
have always been enirepOts for a considerable trade 
between Russia and foreign countries. Half a 
century ago, the whole of the foreign commerce of 
those Polish provinces which have lately found an 
outlet by the Black Sea, passed through Danzig, 
Konigsberg, and Memel, and to this day Dairzig has a 
large share of the commerce of the kingdom of Poland, 
for which the Bug and other tribrrtaiies of the Vistula 
are the natural channels. That sedate peers and 
members of * Parliament should be found gravely 
advocating the interference of the British government 
with the transit trade of Prussia is a sad illustration 
of the visiorrary reliances and schemes which have 
characterised the origin and conduct of this war ! 

There is still another way in which ^e internal 
communications of the country tend to mitigate the 
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pressure of a naval bloclcade. It has befin for some 
time tbe policy of tbe government of Euf-sia to favoiu’ 
the extension of her overland trade' with Asia, at 
the expense of her maritime foreign commerce. The 
late Czar, although in his youth a pupil of Storoh, 
evinced his contempt for political ec5nomy by im- 
posing bounties and prohibitions for the encourage- 
ment of the Asiatic trade, and the injury of its rivals. 
The great focus of this traffic for a month in every 
year is at Nishni Novogorod. It is difficult to foim 
a correct estimate of the extent of the internal and 
overland foreign trade of Eussia without paying a 
visit to this renowned fair. To be sure, piles of mer- 
chandise, however huge or costly, offer but a dis- 
appointing spectacle to the traveller, but nothing 
can surpass in interest and novelty the living assembly 
which is here grouped as in a picture under his eye. 
Standing on a terrace-lilce eminence, wliich overhangs 
the town, the spectator loots down upon an angle 
formed by the junction of the rivers Wolgaand Oka, 
and sees a coimtless concourse of traders from aU 
parts of the East, busily buying and selling, crowd- 
ing and jostling amongst the infinite variety of goods 
heaped up in rows many miles in length, or stream- 
ing like ants to and fro upon the wooden bridges 
thrown across the rivers. In the suburbs of the town 
are seen vast clusters of carts and waggons, which, 
with forty or fifty thousand horses, await their 
return loads ; wlSlst as fiir as the eye can reach, the 
rivers are covered with boats and barges of every 
conceivably size and shape. The town, with its 
bright oj’iental cupolas, lies at his feet, and beyond 
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all, boundGd by tbe liorizon,:iis tbo plain over wbicli 
the Wolga slowly winds its way to the Caspian. 
Such is the unique spectacle which, for more than a 
month every year, tliis otherwise quiet little town 
presents to tlie eye of the visitor. I was informed 
that the total Wue of the goods in the fair in 1847, 
the year of my visit, was about CO mOlionB of 
silver roubles, or upwards of 10 millions sterling. 
The following were the principal items, which I give 
less for their statistical value than as a means of esti- 


mating the relative importance of the different com- 
modities brought to the fair: — 

Silver Eoublea (in round 
iiguroB six to the £ sterling). 


Cotton Goods . 

10,000,000 

Woollen ditto. 

6,000,000 

Linen . . . ' . 

1,600,000 

Sdk 

5,000,000 

Fm’s ..... 

3,000,000 

Skins . * . 

1,000,000 

Metals .... 

9,000,000 

Glass and Hardware . 

600,000 

Grain .... 

1,500,000 

Tea ..... 

6,000,000 

&c. &c. 

&c. 


If, easting our eye over 


this list, we ask to what 


extent the raw materials of the above commodities 


are furnished from the interior or overland trade of 


the country — a most important question in its bear- 
ings upon our present inquiry — ^it will be found that, 
with the exception of the silks and cottons, and of 
them only in part, the supply of every one of these 
articles is independent of the maritime trade of the 
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empire. Nearly two-tliirds of the raw silk consumed 
in Russia is hi’ouglit from Georgia and Persia, over- 
land, there heiiig a small differential import dxity in 
its favour. Upon this article, however, where the cost 
of transport forms so insignificant an item in its value, 
the blockade will be found practically inoperative, 
since Ae entire quantity required will no doubt 
find its way by land carriage, with little inconveni- 
ence, over the German fi'ontier. Even the cotton 
manufacture, although it will have to support the 
great weight of injury inflicted by the blockade, is 
not wholly dependent on the sea-borne raw material; 
for I saw a caravan of cotton wool arrive at the fair 
fi.*om Bokhara, and was witness to orders being 
given by Russian calico printers, for the supply 
of madder and other dyes, to merchants from the 
tenitory of the Khan of Khiva. As an Olustmtion 
of the manner in which the Russian government has 
fostered the Asiatic trade, to the discouragement of 
the maritime commerce, and as an example of the 
operation of this policy in mitigating the effect of a 
naval blockade, I will point to two articles forming 
large items in the above list. Tea and ftirs are great 
essentials to the indoor and outdoor comfort of Russian 
life, where everybody has a taste for the one, and 
wears the other ; and if it were possible to stop the 
supply of either, it would be felt as a cruel and 
almost unendurable privation. But the importation 
of these articles b^y sea is prohibited by the Russian 
tariff, and, as T have before stated, they are brought 
overland froni China, Bibeiia, and even North 
America. It will be seen that the tea at the fair alone 
amountftfl to si'^ millions of roubles or a million 
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sterling, airbrouglit ovcrlaiicl>fi‘om Kiacbta, a distance 
of nearly foiu’ thousand miles. Instead of interfering 
with the supply of this article, the war has probably 
opened a fresh door for its importation ; for I observe 
a large and sudden increase of our exports of tea to 
the continent, some of which, I suspect, is smuggled 
into Russia, along with the mass of bulky merchandise 
passing over her German frontier. 

It would be an error, however, to say that the 
overland trade with Asia is altogether the forced 
and unnatural product of protection and prohibition. 
That the current of traffic should follow the course 
of the great river navigation, extending from Peters- 
bm-gh to Siberia, is natural; and if, instead of 
attempting to give it an artificial stimulus by fiscal 
regulations, the government had devoted more at- 
tention to the removal of sand banks, and other 
obstructions, which render many of the rivers un- 
navigable in the late summer and autumn months — 
an evil increasing with the clearing of the forests 
and* draining of the land — there can be little doubt 
that this trade would have been more important than 
it now is. The Wolga, unrivalled in volume among 
European rivers, watering more than 2000 miles of 
the Russian empire, and passing through its most 
populous and industrious districts, is nature’s own 
highway for the conveyance of its products to the 
countries which border the Caspian Sea, from whence 
caravans convey the coarse Avooilens and other 
•manufactures of Russia to the population of Khiva, 
Bokhara, and other tribes of ‘Western ^sia. And 
even in the far more remote regions of Thibet and 
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Central Asia, as we leaiTi from tlie pages of tliat most 
pleasant and enterprising of modem ti;avellers, Hnc, 
are found occasional traces of Etissian intercourse, 
in th,e articles of manufectme in use among tlie 
people of those almost inaccessible countries. 

I have said sufficient to direct attention to the 
existence of a foreign trade which does not pass 
sea-ward at all ; or, if so, through an inland sea to 
which our ships have no access ; and which follows 
the course of rivers to the hanks of which wo cannot 
approach within hundreds of miles. To ignore these 
facts, or deny their importance, as showing the extent 
to which the Eussians can baffle us in our attempt 
to coerce them by a naval blockade, were as foolish 
as to shut our eyes to an obstacle in our path which 
we are bound to surmount, and which we may surely 
more easily get over in the light of day than in 
darkness. 

It will not be necessary to do more than allude 
to the fact, so generaEy known, that the maritime 
commerce of Eussia was carried on almost exclu- 
sively in foreign bottoms, and that there is, therefore, 
no shipping interest in that country to be affected by 
our blockade. 

But of more immediate moment is the question, 
how far the Eussian government will be able, by the 
employment of the land ttansport of the country, to 
convey food and^stores to the armies now assembling 
in such great force in the southern provinces of the 
empire. The great movement of this land carriage 
has for sevfli*al years been in the direction of Odessa, 
and othfir ports of the Black Sea and Sea of Azoff. 
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All the grain broughl from' the interior to Odessa 
(exclnding the portion which reaches it coastwise) is 
conyeyed overland, that great commercial mtrepdt 
being characterised by the singular anomaly of not 
standing upon a navigable river. A large part of 
its exports comes from the southern provinces of 
Eussian Poland. Ilundreds of bullock waggons 
and other vehicles arrive, during the busy season, 
in a single day at Odessa, in the outskirts of which 
town, as well as of Taganrog and other places, many 
thousands of these empty carriages may be seen 
awaiting their return home. Now, as the blockade 
of the Eussian ports puts an end to the demand for 
this land carriage on merchants account, it has 
placed these carts and waggons at the disposal of the 
government, which has employed them for the trmis- 
port of supplies for the army. 

And here let me be allowed to express my amaze- 
ment at the confident terms in which high authori- 
ties, here, and in France, (in France the very highest) 
spoke, during the summer and autumn, of the 
inability of the Eussians to supply food for their 
army in the Crimea. A few hoiu’s after the news 
reached this country of OTir successftil but inglorious 
operations among the granaries, barges, and fishing 
nets of the Sea of Azoff, and when a cry of exulta- 
tion was raised at the certain prospect of starving 
the enemy from his stronghold, I incurred some 
odium by declaring, in my place in Parliament, that 
these devastations woidd have no influence whatever 
on the fete of the Eussian armies. On th^t occasion 
a military critic, who writes under the singular worn- 
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de-^lwm of “ a.HertfofdsMre Incumbent,” and wbo 
lays claim to a minute knowledge of jtke topograpliy 
and resources of Southei*n Russia, designated me a 
“ political gamester” for hazarding so bold an asser- 
tion ; and Mr. Danby Seymom', in tbe preface to Ms 
useftd Tolume, pubH&bed at that time, expressed 
also, buk in more com’teous terms, his dissent from 
my views. These gentlemen have, I doubt not, 
travelled longer and further in Russia than myself. 
My only advantage has been that I had possibly an 
eye and ear more open to the commercial movements, 
and the economical resources, of the country. 

In the case in question, it was forgotten that the 
Crimea itself is nearly as large as Sicily ; that, before 
the war, Eupatoria was a port of export for corn : 
that the peninsula swarms with cattle and sheep, and 
is the home of the horse : that the harvest was just 
gathered in, and that every eminence commanded 
views of abundant stores of com and hay; that it re- 
quired the utmost vigilance of the Cossack patroles 
to prevent the Tartars from supplying the Allies with 
fresh provisions ; and that the Russians commanded 
the two roads, and the steppe (wHoh at particular 
seasons is the best of roads,) leading to the granary 
of the empire. That, in the face of facts hke these, 
well-informed persons should have persuaded them- 
selves that an army having the exclusive range of 
the interior would he allowed to want subsistence, 
is an example of the manner in wMoh men can bend 
their judgments to their wishes, and conspfre as it 
were to impose on their own credulity, in spite of the 
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most convincing proofs tliat can Le plFcrod to tlicir 
understanding. . 

Let us hope that with a more accurate knowledge 
of the resources of the enemy, and his moans of 
ti'ansport, we shall put an end to that indiscriminate 
devastation of his coasts upon which we have relied 
for the success of our arms. To brnm the food, 
destroy the forage, and sack the farm-houses which 
have the misfortune to lie within reach of our crews, 
may ruin individuals, — often foreigners, and hrrt 
rarely of the Russian race, — ^may give to the war a 
character which we had flattered ourselves had 
passed away with the phacies of the Norsemen and 
the Buccaneers, hut such exploits as these, though 
they may cast a stigma on our naval fame, and chill 
the sympathies of the civilized world, will not have 
the remotest influence on the fate of the war. The 
Russian armies do not subsist upon food grown near 
the sea coast, or the mouths of tlieir great rivers. 
They have in then rear the most fertile country in 
the world, whore the granaries of the cultivators are 
encumbered with gTain, rendered almost valueless 
by our blockade. This com, if conveyed by river, 
is brought only to such points of the navigation as 
aro safe from attack, whence it is dispatched to the 
armies by that facility of land carriage which I have 
described ; if by land, there are two seasons favour- 
able to its transport, the late spring and mid- winter; 
but the latter, affording no pastoage for the draught 
cattle, is not generaUy preferred for the conveyance 
of bulky produce, such as com, for long<N distances. 
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It is, liowevcr, the season when heavy nlaterials ai’e 
transported on sledges for short journeys, such as 
from a pouit where one river navigation ends to that 
where another begins, and in cases where expedition 
and not cheapness is the object. The government 
will avail itself of all these inodes bf conveyance, 
and so long as the communications are kept open 
with the interior, all the powers of the earth cannot 
prevent the Russian annies from being fed. I do 
not think there could be found a spot between the 
Carpathians and the Don, where, if wood, water, and 
the other requisites of a camp wore at hand, • the 
government could not famish provisions for an anny 
of 100,000 men. 

But, in desoribmg the methods to which the Rus- 
sians may resort to evade the pressure of the blocl^- 
ade, or to meet the wants of the army, I would not 
be supposed to lose sight of the saci'ifices and suffer- 
ings inseparable from a state of war. Mitigate the 
evil as best we may, there will still be a residuum 
of misery which every nation plunged in deadly 
hostilities with a powerful enemy will be compelled 
to endure. Forced levies of men and money, the 
suspension of some branches of industry, the de- 
rangement of others, the pall of mourning and sorrow 
suspended over the land — these are the dread ac- 
companiments of war, from one or more of which no 
part of Russia is exempt. In estimating, however, 
the difficidties bf our taslc, -when undertaking to 
subdue such an empire to our will, it is necessary 
not only to^*ascertain the extent of suffeiing or pri- 
vation ijrc can inflict on its popxdation, but also the 
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amount of itoral foi-ce wo ev«lce to sustain tliera in 
its endurance. The two most powerful and abiding 
of human motives — those which have extorted from 
nations the greatest voluntary sacrifices, and won 
for communities as well as individuals the crown of 
martyrdom — ate the religion and patiiotism of a 
people. .Let us inquire whether, in its resistance to 
the demands of the Allies, the government of Russia 
can hope, by appealing to these sentiments, to rouse 
and sustain the enthusiasm of the population in 
favour of the war. And first of then.' 

• 

Patriotism and Love of Country. 

The patriotic sentiment in Russia is not, as in 
Th-ance, or England, associated with a consciousness 
of superiority in arts, arms, and civilization; oi’, as 
in the United States, with the triumph of their poli- 
tical institutions; but, like the patriotism of the 
ancient Jews, it is blended with a spiritual pride, 
founded on the belief that Russia is the favom-ed 
• depositoiy of the orthodox rehgious faith. So strong 
is this feeling — ^perhaps aU the stronger siuce it 
flatters the self-love of the people — that it surpasses 
even the sentiment of loyally to the head of the 
State, identified though he be with the Church itself. 
This is illustrated hy the custom of prefixing to the 
name of Russia, iu theh songs and public ceremo- 
nies, the word which is variously rendered from the 
Russ as “ sacred" or “ holy.” I have been present 
in Russia at a great public banquet, where the health 
of the Czar was drunk with enthusiasnlj hut when 
the succeeding toast of “ prosperity to holy Russia” 
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was given, it was re<?civecl with, reiterated oheer- 

This attachment to country is not, however, ex- 
clusively founded on a religious sentiment. The 
Eussian possesses in an eminent de^*ee the organ 
to which phrenologists have given the name of 
“ inhahitiveness.” He is passionately wedded to his 
village home, and Eussia has heen described as a 
great village. Nay more, this people, whom Western 
Eui'ope regards with terror as a horde of imprisoned 
barbarians, dissatisfied with their fate, and eager to 
escape from their rigorous climate and ungrateful 
soil, to pour the tide of conquest over more favoured 
and civiHzod regions, are, beyond any others, proud 
of their own country: they love its winter as well as 
summer life, and would not willingly exchange it for 
any other land. This characteristic of the Eussian 
people is referred to by Custine, who gives us some 
specimens of letters, written by Eussian servants 
travelling with then masters in Western Europe, to 
their friends at home, iu which they complain of the 
humidity of the winter season, and long for the day 
when they shall inhale again the invigorating air of 
their own country, and glide over its plains of dry 
and hardened snow. 

There is no greater delusion in the world than 
that which attributes to the Eussian people a desire 
to overrun and occupy, in the spirit of the ancient 
Goths and Huns' any part of Western Europe. In 
discussing this subject with an intelligent native, at 
Hoscow, h^ wound up an argument, to prove that 
the Eustian people would not exchange their country 
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formiy oilier in ike world, witlv tliis remark, “ Should 
some now cl Domh he discovered, to wliieh all the 
population of the earth coidd be invited to migrate, 
there would ho fewer volunteers fouiul to ahaiidon 
their homes in Russia than in any other part of 
Europe." 

With the oxcoptioii of the disposition to encroach 
upon neighhoiu'ing hlahometan countries, to which 
I have elsewhere alluded, the people feel no interest 
in foreign politics, and the intervention of the govern- 
ment in the affairs of Europe excites no sympathy 
iu ‘Russia. On the contrary, I found among the 
“ old Russian party," at Moscow, a spirit of hostility 
to the incessant interference of the late Czar in the 
politics of the West. In fact, the foreign policy of 
the last roigii was very much the offspring of the 
personal character of Nicholas, whoso almost preter- 
natural activity of mind and body expended its sur- 
plus energies on the affairs of other countiics, after 
having interfered with the management of ovory- 
tliing, groat and small, at home. If a bridge was 
to be erected at 3t. Petersburgh or Kioff, he decided 
upon the plan; if a railroad was to be made from 
the capital to Moscow, he drew a straight line on 
the map, regardless of the wants of intermediate 
places, or the obstacles of the country through which 
it had to pass; not a church could be erected, but he 
must decide the form of the cupola. He was at once 
Pope, Commander-in-chief, President of the Board 
of Trade, and Secretary of State for both Foreign 
Afraics and the Interior. In fine, he,^ affected to 
direct evoiy thing, fri:om,thc manoaxivring ofnrn army 
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to the marshalling the coiflpany at an imperial 
christening. Those who pretend to have known him 
best say that, in his mterfcrence with the affairs of 
otlier coimtrics, he did not seek aggrandizement of 
territory, so much as to make himself felt as the 
regulating power of Europe, to which task he was 
constantly invited by princely and diplomatic flat- 
terers, some of whom, afterwards, affected to be 
gTeatly alarmed at liis encroachi»g tendencies. I do 
not presume to know his objects, but I believe they 
excited little interest in his people. The invasion of 
Hungary was not popular with any class or party. 
It was the act of Nicholas, against the advice of the 
most influential men in his empire : and, had their 
opposition been aided by one word of remonstrance 
from our government, when the Russians made their 
first tentative movement across tlie Turkish territory 
into Transylvania, there is no doubt in the minds of 
those moat competent to judge, that tlrat great orit- 
rage, pregnant as 1 believe with future evil, would 
not have been consummated by the larger invasion 
which succeeded it. 

There is another charaoteristio of the Russian 
people, so diametrically opposed to the opinion enter- 
tained of them, at present, in this country, that I 
should hesitate, as Sterne says, to “ risk my credit 
by teUing so improbable a truth,” if I could not 
biing pretty strong evidence to my aid. The Russians 
arc, perhaps, nSturally the least warlike people in 
the world. All their tastes and propensities are of 
an opposi^ character. Even in their amusements 
there i» an absence of rudeness and violence, and 
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tlicy talvo no plonsni'C mtlio TSirnial sports to bo fonnd 
cTsowlioiv. They delight in music, divnciug, and 
flowers. I was told by an American, bavmg tlvo 
control of nearly 2000 workmen, cliicEy serfs, m a 
large (i&tabli&luncut comicolod with tlic Moscow 
Railway, that snob an occniToncc as a quarrel or colli- 
sion amongst them ncrer happened. Direct capital 
pnnishmont was professedly abolished nearly a 
century ago in deference to the genius of the people, 
which abhors the shedding of human blood. 3 have 
often fonnd myself stopping to observe, in the streets 
of St. Petersburgh and Moscow, some amusing dis- 
plays of this tenderness for life and limb on the 
part of the Droshk6y diivca’s, who scream and gesti- 
culate at the foot passengers approaching their 
vehicles, with an energy that shows them to bo far 
more terrified at the idea of the injury they may 
inflict, than others are at the danger of boii^g run 
over, Dut I will qnoto a passage, on this subject, 
from one whoso views on the Eastern Question do 
not generally accord with my own. “The most 
singular thing is,” says Mr. Danby Seymour, in his 
volume on Russia and tlie Black Sea, “that the 
people among whom tliis militaiy organization of 
the whole nation prevails, is, without exception, the 
most pacifio people on the face of the earth, and 
upon this point I believe no difference of opinion 
exists among all observers. Having lived for 
several years in a position which enabled me to miy 
much with the offioeji's and men of the Russian army, 
such is my strong conviction of the Russiap character. 
M. Haxthairsen mentions, as a point admittipw: of no 
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doubt, ‘ tlio absence of all ■warlilco tendency among 
the Eussian people, and their excessive fear of the 
profession of a soldier.’ The Eussian people have 
no pleasure in wearing arms. Idee the Turk or the 
Pole ; even in tlieir quarrels among tliemselves, wliioh 
are rare, they hardly ever fight, and tlie duel, which 
now often takes place among Eussian officers, is 
contrary to the national manners, and a custom im- 
ported fi-om the West. The people take no pleasure 
in the fighting of beasts or birds, as in bull-fights, 
ram-fights, or cock-fights, which are common 
amusements among some Eastern as well as most 
Eiu’opean nations ; and when the Eussian is dmnk, 
which often happens, he is never quarrelsome, but 
on the contrary caressing and given to tears. But, 
on beiug roused, he exhibits a degree of patient 
ehduranco which is astonishing, and which is very 
deeply seated in the national character.” 

The question arises, is there anything in the pre- 
sent war peculiarly calculated to draw forth that 
latent enthusiasm of the Eussian character refciTcd 
to at the close of the above quotation ? It must be 
admitted that nothing is so likely to rouse the 
energies of a patriotic people as tlie invasion of their 
soil. The mere threat of landing in England arrayed 
every man against Napoleon, extinguished all our 
domestic feuds, and converted the whole male popu- 
lation into soldiers, thus famishing the recruits for 
those armies which afterwards enabled Wellington 
to perform so great a part in the war with France. 
We all knoy the effect produced upon the Eussian 
people by the invasion of 1812 ; when, although they 
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were bealeft in every ongtigcmcnt, not one voice was 
raiHcdfor peace or negoemdon; but ilio Avbole popu- 
lation, after cohsiguiug ilioir most venerated cities lo 
tbe flames, disappeared so completely attbe ai)proaeb 
of tbo invaders, as to draw from an cyc-witness 
tbo remark tlfat Napoleon eonld not have bribed, 
with all be possessed, one pnvc blooded Eiibsian 
peasant to volnntanly elcan bis boots or stable bis 
borse. 

It bas been argued that, the Crimea being a recent 
acqnisition, its invasion will not be resisted with so 
mueb obstinacy as was tbat of tbe older portions of 
tbo einpb-e. But tlicre are reasons wby both tbo 
nobles and people may be as little inclined to loose 
tbeir bold on tins peninsula as any other part of 
“ holy Euasia.” It is associated in a twofold manner 
witb tbe religious feelings of tbo country; for, as 
Prince Qortebakoff took care to tell tbo army in bis 
last bnllolin, it is tbe spot where Vlademir, tbe first 
Christian sovereign of Enssia, received baptism, 
whose abandonment of paganism was the signal for 
the conversion of all bis subjects. It is, inoroovcr, a 
province wrested from’ Mabomodanism, and territory 
won from die infidel bas a precious value in tbe eyes 
of tbe orthodox. But there are motives of a different 
land, associated with the selfish inslinots of tbe 
higher classes, which are likely to provoke a stub- 
born resistance to tbe arms of tbe invaders. I do 
not allude merely to tbo attractions of a southern 
clime, though it may be well to bear in mind tbat 
tbe Crimea is tbe Isle of Wight of Eussia, to which 
the nobibty resort in tbo summer mon^s, and 
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wliove some of the wealthiest and most influential 
of their order possess elegant residences, and valnahlo 
estates. But the conquest of provinces peopled by a 
less civilized race, as in the Crimea, enriches in a 
special manner the dominant class in Russia, hy 
conferring on it not only territorial aggrandisement, 
hut exclusive power and pati’onage in the administra- 
tion of their affairs. The annexation of countries 
iuhahitod by a more advanced population, such as 
the German provinces of the Baltic, far from afford- 
ing a field of preferment to the Sclavonic conquerors, 
reacts upon them in an opposite manner, by supply- 
ing a body of administrators whose superior educa- 
tion enables them to compete successfully with the 
dominant race for public employment throughout the 
whole empire. It is in this way that Germany has, 
during the last half century, invaded Russia witlr 
her functionaries, until at length a spirit of jealousy 
has grown up in the Sclavonic mind, claiming for the 
native race a larger share in the government patron- 
age. These observations apply, indeed, to all kinds of 
employments, public or private, and to the humblest 
as well as the highest. Enter Riga, or Revel, for 
example, and you will find the Russian part of the 
population occupying the lowest quarter of the town, 
and performing all the menial offices to the Teutonic 
merchant or shopkeeper ; but a visitor to Eupatoria 
or Simpheropol, before the Anglo-French invasion, 
would have found the Russians, however humble in 
rank, always taking the lead of the Tartar popula- 
tion. « 


4 
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It follows, if iny data ]5’o covrcct, niion wliicli 
evoi’y one will foviu his own ojiuiiou, that tlio 
Rxissiana will resist tlic attacks of tlic Allies on tlieir 
soutlicm territory, witli as inucli tenacity as tlxey 
would an encroaclnncnt on tkeir western frontier. T 

f 

am bound to add my belief tliat tbey would be more 
likely to abandon Estbonia, or Finland, improbable 
as that may be, than agree to a peace which should 
leave any part of their territory on the Black Sea at 
the disposal, or in the possession of, the Allied powers. 
And it may be doubted whether any plan could have 
been devised, more calculated to afford to the govern- 
ment the opportmiity of appealing at once to the 
patriotism of the people and the selfish instincts of 
the nobility, than that of invadmg and holding in 
occupation any part of the territory of southern 
Eussia. 

To defend our country is to defend our religion," 
says Sir Walter Scott, in speaking of the patiiolic 
resistance to Napoleon’s threatened invasion of ’this 
country. Let us see whether we are lilcely to en- 
counter a similar impediment in the 

Religious Feeling in Russia. 

The state of religion in Russia carries us hack for 
a parallel to om' own middle ages. There is no 
other part of the world where a Peter the Hermit, or 
a Thomas ^ Beckett could hope to find a field for suc- 
cessful agitation; for in Eussia alone the entire mass 
of the male population is still religious. It is the only 
Oiu'istian country I have visited whei;p two-thirda 
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of the coTigTegations fio ilieir tcmplos of wovsliip, 
even in large cities, consist of men. The nation is in 
the fervour of churoii-builclhig, similar to that 
wHch endowed England with such noble coolesi- 
astical monuments four or five centuries ago. A 
not insignificant portion of the national industry 
is employed in making silver and gilt ornaments, 
casting statues and columns, moulding and bur- 
nishing domes and cupolas, or carving marbles for 
the erection and embellishment of cathedrals and 
churches 5 and the most gorgeous products of the 
loom are destined for the hangings of the altars, 
or the cloth of gold vestments of the priests. 

It will be said that this is not religion but supersti- 
tion. Leaving to the pen of Pascal to define the 
diflference between the two, it is enough to know 
that it supplies the gi'eal, and indeed almost the 
only motive power of public opinion, and serves as a 
bond of union between the people and government, 
enabling the latter to wield the whole strcngtli of 
the empire, whenever it can appeal to the fanaticism 
of the population. The Czar, as pontiiT and secular 
ruler, concentrates in his person the moral and 
material forces of the empire. There is, however, 
a great abatement of the gi'oss personal worship with 
which he was once treated. A very old inhabitant 
of St. Peter sburgh related to me that, in his youth, 
the common people went down on thdr knees, and 
crossed themselves at the approach of the Czar ; but 
that he had lived to see a great change, when even 
the majestic figure of Nicholas failed to command a 
greater ^homage than a respectful obeisance and the 
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sign of the cross, and that ihany omitted the latter 
mark of veneration. 

It must ho admitted that tho Clrcolc church has 
shown less intolerance — not a difficult acliicvenient — 
than other dominant sects-, and this is probably 
one of the secrets of the success with which the 
Kussian government has held together the hetero- 
geneous religious elements of which its emphe is 
constituted. And who can tell hut that if the 
Poles, when they conq^nered Muscovy, had extended 
a similar toleration to the subjected Greek church, 
they might have retained then- ascendancy to tliis 
day? This toleration has, however, certain limits, 
not uncommon on the Continent, but not very con- 
sonant with our notions of religious liberty. No 
proselytizing is allowed. Each man’s creed is 
stereotyped from his birth. If thci-e be any relaxa- 
tion in this rule, it is in favour of the Establishment, 
which sometimes receives converts to the privileged 
fold, and, on the other hand, deals most severely with 
deserters from its own pale. Tho followers of 
Mahomet, Imng within the Ru&sian dominiom^ ai’c 
safe from molestation, and enjoy complete liberty of 
conscience. In some instances, places of worship 
have been erected for them at tho expense of govern- 
ment. At Nishni-Novogorod I found a mosque, 
flanked by two Christian churches, built by the state 
for the accommodation of visitors to the Fair. I 
was conducted by tho Mollah,’ an intelligent good- 
tempered man, through this building, where, upon 
the green cloth that covered the floor, ^ sat, cross- 
legged, with their shoes beside them, Tartars, Persians, 
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Khivitea, and Bokhamns; and let ino recount a 
pleasant rebuke I received from my guide, wbo, on 
my oommonting on tbo utter Tvant of decoration dis- 
played in the plain wliiteuraslied walls of bis temple, 
without fixture or furniture of any kind, with the 
exception of a small pulpit, replied with quiet ear- 
nestness — “ Why should we have ornament here ? 
God wants only the heart.” But we should greatly 
err in supposing that this feeling of toleration towai-ds 
Mahomedans extends to nations bordering on the 
Eussian empire, and more especially to the Turks. 

And, to prevent misapprehension, let it be under- 
stood that, in remarking, as I have done, upon the 
absence of all desire on the part of the Eussian 
people to interfere in the affairs of Western Europe, 

I draw a broad line of distinction between the states 
of Christendom and the countiios over winch the 
conquering hosts of the Crescent still hold sway. 
There can bo no doubt that the Eussian people have 
been brought to the belief that it is their mission to 
regain for their religion the ascendancy over those 
neighbouring countries, at present subjected to Mus- 
sulman rule, which were formerly under a Christian 
government, and where a large portion of the popu- 
lation are still Christians. That the nobility may 
be also actuated by the lust of conquest — that, covet- 
ing the fair regions now rendered sterile, in spite of 
the most genial climate, by Turkish sloth and bar- 
barism, they may have indulged in dreams of spolia- 
tion, and a new field of enterprise and glory, I can 
readily believe. But fhe masses in Eussia bave no 
such soifnlar objects in view: tliey are hi capable of 
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undorstandiiig .iny question of foreign policy, unless 
it he prcsciitccl to tliein as a I’cligious duly, and they 
cannot ho moved ihrough any other impulse ; ai\d 
the question which coneenis us is — whether, among 
the moral forces arrayed siguinst us in the present 
war, we shall have to encounter the strongest and 
most oiidiu’ing of all motives, the religions sentiment 
of the people. 

All who have seen the proclamations of the Russian 
government to the people, the bulletins of the com- 
manders to the army, and tlie addresses of the dig- 
nitaries of the church — to say nothing of the paradings 
of saintly images and relics — ^imist have observed the 
constant assumption that the country was engaged 
in a religions war. It may bo objected that these 
appeals have been hypocritical, or even blasphemous; 
and, looking to the quarters from whence some of 
them emanated; I am afraid the charge is not un- 
founded. But where shall we find in Emnpe a 
government too scrupulous to traffic wiih the religious 
feelings of a nation? The question, however, is 
not as to the sincerity and honesty of the governing 
class in Russia, for which I should hesitate to vouch, 
but whether the great mass of the people, who are 
never hypocritical, will he induced to endure the 
sacrifices of life and fortmie which must attend a 
protracted struggle, fi:om the belief that they are 
engaged in a religious war. We, in England, are 
certaiuly not in a position to deny t£.e religious cha- 
racter of the origin of the war, without implying some 
insincerity in high plaoef ; for we read, cm the title- 
page of the ponderous Blue Books upon the'^SSastem 
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question presented to Parliament, — “ ConeiipondenGQ 
respecting the rigMs and privileges of the Latin and 
Cheelc churches in Tuvhey!' And I suspect tliat, with 
one at least of die western nations engaged in the 
contest, the animus, holh in its origin and progress, 
partook much more of the religious ‘element than 
many honest unsuspecting people suppose. Be 
this, however, as it may, I do not think the evidence 
leaves room to doubt that the Eussian people are 
persuaded that they are engaged in a struggle for the 
Greek faith, against their old foes the followers of 
Mahomet, and their allies. 

They know nothing of the subtleties of diplomacy : 
they have never heard of the Four Points : they are 
ignorant alike of history and geography: but tradi- 
tion tells them of the long and fierce struggle which 
their forefathers sustained in throwing off the Tartar 
yoke, and of their incessant wars with the Ottoman 
Porte, in which they were not always the aggressors. 
They see ai'ound them the traces of an ancient Ma- 
homedan domination, and arc reminded, by the cross 
which surmounts the crescent above the cupolas of 
then.' churches, of the final trimnph of their arms over 
the enemies of their faith. They also Icnow, for their 
priests have taken care to tell them, that the Turk 
still sits enthroned at Constantinople, whei’e the 
shrine of Bt. Sophia, the veiy cradle of their faith, is 
defiled by the rites of Islamism. They are told, too, 
that in the fairest legions of Europe, once the patri- 
mony of the Greek church, millions of Christians, who 
are groaning^ under Tm’kish despotism, look to them 
for succojfl', and pray for the success of their arms. Tf 
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any ilnag Le wanting {-o confirm tlion\ in tlic boliof 
that tliey arc engaged in a war against Malioinc- 
danisin, it is all'ordod by die policy of Llio Allies in 
placing bodies of Turks at Yonikalc, and Kcrieli, 
and by tlic attempt upon Georgia, by Omar Paslia, 
These dcmonsti'ationa will be made use of for per- 
suading the ilussian people that the object of the 
Allies is to recover for Mahomodanism its lost 
dominion. The war will thi^ be made to assume more 
directly the character of a struggle between the 
Crescent and the Cross, and the serf, although pas- 
sionately attached to Hie place of his hirth, and 
dreading the conscription more than any thing on 
this side the gTave, will sutTer himself to ho taken 
fi'om his village homo with less rcluetanco than he 
would feel in any oilier cause, and he will resign 
himself to his fate in the honest belief that ho is 
■fighting the battle of Glmstianity. 

Having thus glanoed at the extent of the coercion 
wo can apply to tlie population of llnssia, the means 
at their disposal for evading our power, and the 
moral forces which will he roused into action to 
sustain them under the injimes wo may inflict, it only 
remains to consider whether, through the operations 
of any other and more dii’oct cause, the llussian 
Government may find itself compelled to submit to 
our terns ; and this brings us naturally to a few 
observations on the 

Finances op Eussia. 

Such a tiling as a printed budget, in jjjur sense of 
the ■word, giving to the public the deta^ of the 
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income and exponditni’S of tlie Bussian Govoiiuncnt, 
no litunan eye ever yet belield. This fact shows with 
what readiness men will part with tlieir money, if a 
borrower will only assume a sufliciently lofty and 
impeiions claim to their confidence. Before an indi- 
vidual will invest his savings in a public company, 
he takes care to know the characters of the directors, 
and stipulates for annual, or half-yearly accounts. 
But here is a Government which does not condescend 
to tell us the amount of its income or expenditure, 
and yet, up to the breaking out of the war, it could 
obtain money on as good terms in the Loudon market 
as the Directors of the Brighton Bailway Company. 
At the same time, this Government was accused of 
making the worst possible use of the borrowed money, 
by mauitaining enormous and menacing armaments 
in time of peace, by plotting against the liberties of 
Western Europe, and by the employment of spies and 
agents to frustrate the workings of good government 
everywhere. Verily, if these accusations were true, 
die capitalists who advanced funds to the Hussian 
Government were base enough to furnish tne means 
for their own corruption and enslavement. 

A few years ago it was the fasliion to exaggerate 
the wealth of the Czar. A very simple and natural 
operation of the Bank of St. Peteraburgh in 1847, 
in investing a couple of millions sterling in the Funds 
of Western Europe, at the time of the sudden and 
enormous demand for com from that country, owing 
to the Irish famine, was trumpeted to the world as 
an ovidenc(i of the overflowing wealth of the Hussian 
Govcrnjlent. Then followed the reports that the 
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Czar was a subscriber for £2, *000, 000 to the Austrian 
loan. ; that he had advanced £500,000 to the Pope ; 
and £260,000 to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. I 
took more than one public opportunity of doing my 
best to throw discredit on these golden illusions, by 
pointing to the fact that the Russian Government 
was a constant borrower, which was inconsistent 
with its being so largely a lender ; and as its assumed 
wealth, coupled with its extensive command of 
soldiers, was hold up as a terror to the rest of Em’ope, 
I drew attention to the fact that Russia had never 
been able to march an army across her frontier, to 
carry on war in a foreign country, without being 
obliged to apply to the capitalists of Western Europe 
for a loan. Thus, in 1829, before the close of her 
first campaign against the Turks, she was in treaty 
with the house of Hope and Co. of Amstei'dam for 
a loan, with the proceeds of which her generals next 
year fought and bribed thrir way almost to the gates 
of Constantinople, Two years later, her armies were 
put in motion against the Poles by means of funds 
derived from the same source. In both cases, it was 
the money of Dutch, English, Ereuch, and German 
capitalists that sustained the strength and nerved the 
arms of the Russian soldiers in these devastating 
campaigns. And again, in 1849, on the occasion of 
the invasion of Hungary, there not being money 
enough in the treasuiy to move the army across the 
frontier, the floating debt was increased hy upwards 
of three millions sterling, the ukase which announced 
this issue of treasury bonds declaring tha# it was to 
meet the expenses of the Hungarian war. %Aid, in 
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less tlian six months aftSrwarcls, the Czar was under 
the necessity of borrowing in London and Amsterdam 
five millions sterling, under the pretence of con- 
structing a railroad, but really to cover the expenses 
of this war. In fact, an annual expenditure exceeding 
the income being the noinnal state of the finances of 
Russia, whenever an extraordinary exigency 811868, 
calling for a pa 3 Tiient beyond her own frontiei's, she 
is obliged to have recourse to the capitalists of 
Western Europe. 

I recur to these past incidents for no other purpose 
than to secure a perfect understanding between the 
reader, whom I will take the liberty of supposing to 
be an advocate of the war as it has been carried on 
by the invasion of the Russian territory, and myself, 
whose relative situation in the conti’oversy is com- 
pletely reversed by that act. For more than twenty 
years that I have taken a part in the discussions upon 
the dangers apprehended from Russian ambition, I 
have endeavom'cd, however unsuccessfully, to show 
the groundlessness of the public alarms, owing to the 
poverty of that Government^ and its inability to set in 
motion greed bodies of men for a distant enterprise. 
Every argument I have used has been in opposition 
to those who presented to ua the spectacle of Russian 
aggression as the evidence of danger to this country. 
But from the moment that we landed an army upon 
the soil of that empire — ^which again and again I 
have denounced ui Parliament as the rashest act in 
om’ history — I have myself become the alarmist, and 
I confess to Jj,ave felt far mo?*e concern and surprise at 
the dispo^on td under raie ike power of Biissia to defend 
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li&ir mm territory^ than I evet'" did at the comjparaU'oely 
hamless exaggeration of her recources for an aggres- 
sive war. By assailmg her at home, three thousand 
3aailes from our own shores, we have not only aban- 
doned every security wHch tiiat vast distance afforded 
us against her hostile designs, but we have given her 
enormous advantages, of different kinds, in the 
struggle, which in no otlrer way she could have en- 
joyed, and in nothing wBl this be more apparent than 
in examining into the effects of the war upon the 
financial resources of Russia. 

In the autumn of last year, a controversy arose 
between the late M. Leon Faucher, the eminent 
French economist, who had published some dispara- 
ging statements upon the Russian finances in the 
Hevue des deux Mmdes^ and M. Tcngoborsld, a con- 
fidential employd of the government at St. Peters- 
buYgh, and the well-known author of some valuable 
statistical works upon Austria and Russia, in the 
course of which the latter pubhshod. some facts, not 
before given to the world upon such high authority, 
which incidentally threw a little light upon the 
mystery of Russian finance. As he did not, however, 
give us a complete budget, I subjoin a detailed 
account of the income and expenditure of the Russian 
Government, which I obtained at St. Petersburgh. 
The accounts are of old date, and for various years, 
and although I have no reason to doubt, in the main, 
theic correctness, yet I do not offef them as of any 
statistical value, but merely as a means of comparing 
the several items, and estimating their relative impor- 
tance, more especially as respects the variofiyii som-ces 
of income; — 
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Income foe the Yeae 1842. 

Total 617,500,006 paper x*otibles (lO^c?. eaeli), 
or £27,000,000 sterling. 

Pnncipal Items for the Year 1845. 

Papci Eoablos (lOid eadh). 


Spirits 

160,000,000 

Customs 

103,000,000 

Capitation and other direct Taics 

70,800,000 

Stamps 

. 22,000,000 

Salt Monopoly . 

18,000,000 

Mines 

. 20,000,000 

* Gold Duty 

21,000,000. 

Tobacco 

. 8,000,000 . 

Licenses, Spirits, <fcc. 

27,000,000 

Passports and Personal Licenses 

. 10,000,000 

Post Offices 

. 7,000,000 

Expenditure foe the 

Yeae 1888. 

Total 505,116,000 paper roubles (10|f? cacb), 

or £22,100,000 sterling. 

Paper Eonblos each) 

Civil List 

. 17,560,000 

Clergy 

4,510,000 

Diplomacy 

5,300,000 

Navy 

85,360,000 

Army 

. 186,400,000 

Interior Adminiatiation . 

.34,700,000 

National Education 

. 14,360,000 

Bonds, Canals, 

8,950,000 

Colonisation 

. 2,300,000 

Encouragement,!© Industry 

302,000 


* The Q-ovornmont does not work Ike gold mines itself, kut 
roceives a per contago on tlio produce, wkicli avciages a little 
over 3 nuljjonu sterling per annum. 
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Public Buildings . *. 

3,200,000 

Pensions 

19,600,000 

Dilto in Land . . ' • 

6,900,000 

Donations 

1,800,000 

Expenses of Collection and Administration 
of Knanoes ... 

67,186,000 

Interest of Debt 

86,000,000 

Eesorve Bund . 

12,000,000 


In casting the eye over the above items, under the 
head of Income, our first inquiry naturally is, “ To 
what extent are they likely to be diminished by the 
war,?” With the exception of the Customs revenue, 
amounting, in the above account, to four millions 
sterling, or one-seventh of the whole, all the others 
come under our denomination of “ Inland Eevenue,” 
against which no direct blow can be struck by tlie 
blockade. M. Tengoborski, who puts down the 
income from Customs duties at five millions sterling, 
. for the average of the five years 1848 — 1852 (alleg- 
ing a great increase during the preceding years), 
assumes that a faUing off of a million, or 20 per cent, 
will occur in consequence of the blockade. I suspect 
that he under-estunates the loss. It will be seen, by 
the above account, that nearly a third part of the 
income of the Russian government arises firom spirit 
duties and licenses. The revenue firom gold mines, 
capitation tax, stamps, or even customs, siaks into 
insignificance in comparison with the money raised 
from intoxicating drinks. So far firom my accoimt 
bdng an exaggeration, this terrible feature in Rus- 
sian finance assumes even more hideous ;groportions 
in M. Tengoborski’s statement, for he pulg down 
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nearly fourteen millions sterling for tlie excise on 
spirits, out of a total revenue of 37^ millions, or 
more tlian one-tliircl of tlie whole : and he adds that, 
so far from anticipating a large loss upon this item, 
“the contracts entered into fpr fanning the spirit 
licenses for 1865 and 1856, in a great number of 
provinces, show an augmentation, as compared with 
1853, of several hundred thousand francs.” He 
states that the total ordinary revenue of the Russian 
government for 1853 was 37^ millions sterling; that 
in 1839 it was only about 27 millions, thus shewing 
an increase of 1 0 millions, or 36 per cent, in fifteen 
years ; and that tliis has arisen without any augmen- 
tation of existing imposts. It will be seen that the 
account ftirnished to me makes the revenue in 1842 
to have been 27 millions, the same as is set down 
above for 1839. If the statement given to me was 
correct, the whole of the alleged increase of 10 mil- 
lions took place between 1842 and 1853, which, in 
the absence of any reform in the tariff, and whilst 
protective and prohibitive duties were steadily de- 
vouring the customs revenue, is so extraordinary as 
to warrant the epithets, “enormous, rmlooked-for, 
and incredible,” which burst firom M. Fauchei', when 
commenting on the figm-cs, and it will certainly 
require all the weight of M. Tengoborski’s statistical 
reputation to give currency to such a statement. 
Upon the whole revenue for 1854, he estimated a 
loss of only about two millions sterling, an opinion 
which I have no doubt the last year's expenence has 
long since 4 lispelled. 

In dj^flhig with the e-xpenditoe side of the account, 
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lie confines himself to tlio only items wliicli interest 
us at tlie present time, tlic military and naval bud- 
gets. In the above detailed account of the oxpendi- 
toe for 1838, the army is set down at £8,150,000, 
and the navy at £1,5,00,000. M. Tengoborsld says 
that an effective army of from 800,000 to 900,000 
men can be kept up in Russia for £14,000,000 ; and 
a corresponding navy for £2,400,000 ; and that, if 
even the effective force of the army wei*e carried to 
1,260,000 men, it could be maintained for 22 mil- 
lions. Upon this subject he was at issue with M. 
Failcher, who had set down a much higher estimate, 
and had arrived at the conclusion that the annual 
deficit, beyond its ordinary revenue, which the Rus- 
sian government would have to make good for 
carrying on the war, would amount to £80,000,000. 
Warming with Ms subject, the Russian functionary 
thus meets even tliis challenge of the frenchman : 
“ But, admitting that, in consequence of extraordi- 
nary and unforeseen expenses, the deficit even 
amounted to this sum, wMch I wholly discredit, I 
know enough of the financial position of Russia, and 
of the means at her disposal, to venture to affiim. 
with confidence that she would be able to hear it, 
even during many years, fr’om her extraordinary 
internal resom’ces; and if even it were necessary to 
augment the debt during the war from one to two 
milliards (40 to 80 millions sterling), tMs burden, 
great as it is in itself, would not be" in disproportion 
with the natm-al resources of the country, and those 
at the disposal of the government, as js apparent 
from the immense properties it possesses.” *^1; is well 
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to see to wliat extent, itnd with what confidence, a 
man of reputation on financial matters, and a “ privy 
councillor of the Russian Empire,” will commit 
himself and hia government for tlio fixture, even if 
we do find, on analysing the details of his case, that 
he hrealcs down in his ways and means. I confess, 
with all possible respect for the talents of M. Tengo- 
horski, I attach very little value to these estimates 
of the income and expenditure of the Russian go- 
vernment in a time of war. lie makes too light of 
the general depression of affairs tlu’oiighout the 
empii’e wliich mxxst follow fi’om a profiacted war, 
and of the consequent falling off in all branches of 
the x’evenue ; and he forgets the imfomseen expenses, 
those “ supplementary estimates” with which we are 
so well acquainted in the House of Commons. War 
is a monster whose appetite grows so fast by what it 
feeds on, that it is quite impossible beforehand to 
measure its capacity for consumption, and the only 
safe way is to be provided with far more than at any 
given time seems likely to be required for its support. 
The wi’iter in question does not condescend to say 
how the money will be raised in the interior of 
Russia. Those vast teiTitorial possessions of the 
government to which he alludes, will they be made 
to do duty as the Mississippi Valley and the Domains 
' of France did under similav exigencies ? I believe 
there is but one I’esource, and, xvith whatever prixdery 
M. Tengoborskf might have averted his eyes, and 
protested against even an allusion to the expedient, 
in August 1864, yet, probably, the twelvemonths’ 
war -v^ch has since passed over his head has recon- 
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' ciled Mm to tlie mevitable necessity, —nay, if we may 
credit the jonrnala, it has already been embraced by 
the Russian government. 

The banking system of Russia is entirely in the 
hands of the government. Banks of issue, deposit, 
and mortgage" are all under imperial direction or 
guarantee, and a large part of the landed property 
of the country is mortgaged to these institutions. 
The Czar is in fact the “ credit mobilier” and the 
“ credit foncier” of the Empire. The great centre of 
this system is the Bank of Issue foimded by Catha- 
rine* in 1768. At a time when we have, in this 
counti'y, a party clamouring for irredeemable small 
notes, — and who may be nearer succoss than many 
of us suppose, — a few words on the career of tMs 
establishment may not be inappropriate. 

For twenty years after the foundation of this Bank, 
and whilst paper money was still in its infancy in 
Russia, its notes retained their par value. Being a 
legal tender, both to the government and in private 
transactions, and always convertible at their full 
value, they acquired public confidence, and, being 
found a convenience in the operations of commerce, 
they sometimes rose to a premium. But beings a 
government institution, and every additional rouble 
put into circulation being so much secured without 
trouble for the imperial treasmy, need we wonder 
that the temptation proved too gi*eat, and that so 
many notes were issued that there wS,s not sufficient 
gold and silver to redeem them on demand? Once 
relieved, by its own act, from this obhgation, the 
government, like all others in similar circuixo^nces. 
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went on coining paper money, not according to tlie 
wants of tire public, but to meet its own necessities. 
The consequence was a continual depreciation in its 
value, commencing in 1788, and extending over a 
period of more than half a centmy, the notes some- 
times falling to nearly a fifth of their nominal value, 
then again recovering a little, till at last the rouble 
note, nominally worth 3s 4d, settled down at about 
lO^tZ, at which it remained for several years, until, 
by an ukase in 1843, the old notes were called in at 
that rate^ and exchanged by the government for new 
notes at the old rate of 3s 4c?, giving until the year 
1848 for completing the exchange. From that time 
the accounts have been wholly kept in tlie restored 
ctuTency, called silver roubles, to distinguish them 
from the old depreciated paper rouble of lO^t?, with 
which the people had been accustomed to keep theur 
accounts. 

But, as this transaction brought home to every 
man’s uiiderstanding and pocket a proof of the in- 
herent vice and insecurity of paper money, the plan 
for restoring the currency was accompanied by 
safeguards and protestations which were to prevent 
the possibility of any fiituve frauds. The govern- 
ment, knowing itself to be suspected, put forth a 
plan for keeping at all times so large a reserve of 
specie as should secure the holders of notes against 
the possibilily of loss 5 and this stock of bullion, 
instead of bein^ entrusted to the control of the 
government alone, was to be confided to a mixed 
commission^ comprising deputations of merchants, 
nobles, and foreign consuls, joined with a govern- 
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ment commisBion named for*tlic puTpose. Tlie place 
designated for the safe custody of the treasiu’o was 
the forbi’oss of St. Peter&hm'gh, and the presence of 
this mixed body of public fonctionarics and merchants 
was necessary at all^ times when an addition to or 
abstraction from its amount took place, and they were 
bound to publish eveiy such alteration to the world. 
In accordance with this regulation, the following 
notice appeared, some time since, in the papers : — 
“Russia. — The Gazette du Commerce says: — 

‘ The stock of coin kept on hand for the pm'pose of 
codling bank notes having diminished, it has been 
thought necessary to replace what is wanting .by 
transporting 5,000,000 of roubles from the forfress of 
St. Petersbm'gh. On the day appointed for this 
pui'pose, in the presence of the assistants, of the 
comptroller of the empire, the members of the com- 
mittee of revision, the delegates from the Bourse, and 
the foreign commercial charges d’affafres, the sum 
destined to be removed was taken fi’om the vaults of 
the fortress. It consisted of 2,000,000 roubles in gold, 
and 3,000,000 in silver. This sum, under guard of the 
above-mentioned personages, and escorted by in- 
fantry and cavalry, was transported to the dep6t of the 
Bank. The council of the Bank, in ftiU sitting under 
the presidency of Prince Mexander Ivanowitscli, 
Tsehermyesheff, and in the presence of the above 
gentlemen, assured themselves that the sum was the 
some as that taken fr'om the fortre^. The Act rela- 
tive to the removal was then signed by aU present. 
This Act, among other things, establis]jes the fact 
tliat there remained in the vaults of the foj^tress of 
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Peter and Paul, after th^ removal of tlic five million 
roubles, 101,628,695 roubles.’ ” 

Such were tlie formalities and precautions taken 
to secure the convertibility of the paper circulation, 
and iSm Ume^ at all events, it vras thought that the 
public was safe from the possibility of a depreciated 
currency. Seven years have hardly elapsed since 
the existing paper money came exclusively into use, 
and yet who can doubt that, if it have not already 
begun, it is on the verge of again beginning the same 
course of depreciation as was run by the assignats 
which preceded it ? It is now 87 years since 'the 
Bank was founded. During sixty years its notes 
have been inconvertible, for a great part of that 
period they were not worth a third of their nominal 
value, and the Bank could only emerge from its state 
of insolvency by throwing the whole of the loss, 
arising firom its own breach of faith, upon the public. 
And this, with more or less of modification, is the 
history of government banks of issue, and to some 
extent of private banks also, all the world over. 

I know not to what other internal or exteraal 
resources the Bussian Privy Councillor may look for 
making up the deficit occasioned by the war, which 
he says can be met for many years; but I have 
not the least doubt that, if driven to extremities, one 
of the expedients will be the appropriation of 
tlie reserve fund of the Bank, and the issue of 
inconvertible notes. Whether some fresh device 
may be invented, such as the pledging for 
security th® five-sixths of the Russian Empire, 
now occupied by its forests, steppes, and marshes. 


TTAT 
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I know not ; "but tlie Allied Powers will entertain a 
higher opinion of the morality of the government at 
St. Peter&bnrgh than myself, if they do not take for 
granted that, before it will submit to what it considers 
ignominions terms of peace, it will avail itself of the 
resources of the Bank, and all the temporary financial 
expedients which its machinery will afford. 

In the controversy to which I have alluded, M. 
Leon Faucher, quoting from the Paris Moniteur, put 
down the reserve of bullion belonging to the Bank 
of St. Petersburgh, in March 1854, at 116 millions 
of silver roubles, or £19,333,000. M. Tengoborski, 
in his correction of this statement, is very explicit ; 
and as it is a subject upon which, hitherto, no secrecy 
has been observed, but as, on the contraiy, publicity 
has formed a prominent part of the system, I do not 
believe that a man in his position would have put 
his name to a statement so easily disproved, if incor- 
rect, unless he was sure of its truth, “ The reserved 
bullion,” he says, “ amounted in March last not to 
116 millions but to 159,918,000 silver roubles, 
(£26,663,000.) and it is at tbis present time (16-28 
Sept. 1854) 146,563,000 roubles (£24,427,000.) being 
more than 42 per cent of the total amount of hank 
notes in circulation, and held by the banks, (dans les 
caisses de I’dtat) which amounts to 345,927,000 
roubles (£69,186,400.)” Tins is a large sum of 
bullion, more than is at present to be found in the 
vaults of the two great national Banks, in London 
and Paris, together, and although it may have tmdor- 
gone considerahle diminution, there n doubtless 
enough to fill up the defidt to be caused by«another 
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campaign, and to tliaJ pui'pose, failing all other 
resources, it may safely be assumed that it will be 
devoted. This is however but the smaller part of 
the assistance which the government will find in the 
national Bank, should the war be pushed to extre- 
mities. It will be seen that the amount of notes, in 
the hands of the public, and in the caisses of 
the government establishments, is set down at 
845,927,000 roubles. To what extent could this 
paper money be increased, after it had been rendered 
irredeemable by the abstraction of the specie reserve ? 

At the time of the conversion of the old paper 
roubles, in 1843, there wore more than 600 miUions 
in circulation, which had for some time retained the 
value of about lO^c?. ; and 200 millions had been 
previously bought up and burnt. But at no time, 
not even dmriag the invasion of Napoleon, had they 
fallen to so low as a fifth of their nominal value, or 
8d. The lowest point was on the return of Napoleon 
from Elba, when they fell for a short time to 20^ 
per cent. The greatly extended trade of tlie country, 
since that time, would enable the government to 
put into chculation a much larger amoimt of paper 
money, and yet preseiwe for it a greater exchange- 
able value, than during the wars of the Trench revo- 
lution. It would be impossible, of course, to do 
more than offer a conjecture as to the effect of 
an operation which depends so much upon moral 
causes. But assuming tliat the government were 
supported by the people, as there is every reason 
to believe h; is at present, I do not see that it would 
be im-aps&ible to increase the circulation to 1000 
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millions of roubles ; and making’ cvoiy allowance for 
tbe great depreciation of its value, and tlic loss whicli 
tbe public treasury must suffer from being a receiver 
as well as payer of money, yet supposing iliat tbo 
increased issue of roubles, beyond tbo present 
amount, sboulu only pass on an average from tbe 
first band at a sliilling each, instead of 3s. A.d. tbeir 
nominal value, tbe govermnent would raise by tbe 
process an amount exceeding 30 millions sterling. 
And I have not a doubt that this estimate is greatly 
below tbe mark ; for it must bo borne in mind tbat 
tbe band tbat controls tins paper mint bas a great 
advantage in making tbe fii’st payments in an irre- 
deemable currency, wbicb does not for a long time, 
in a country like Eussia, find its level of depreciation. 
Here, then, is a resource wbicb will enable the Eussian 
government to meet tbe deficits diu’uig two more 
campaigns, so tbat tbo expense of tlu’ce years 
defensive war on her own soil may be boi’ne with 
tbe aid of tbe bullion and paper of tbe Bank, without 
including any of those oilier resources to which bt. 
Tengoborsld alluded, but which be forgot to specify. 
And it must be borne in mind tbat we are only deal- 
ing with a deficit to be caused by tbe expenses of tbe 
war exceeding tbe ordmary expenditure, wbicb itself 
includes, as will be seen by a glance at my table for 
1838, a charge of £8,160,000 for tbe army and 
£1,500,000 for the navy. Tbe cost of tbe navy will 
cease with the inactivity or destruclaon of tbe fleets ; 
and it must always be remembered tbat a country 
whose wealth and population are in the interior, and 
whose capitals are inaccessible, can, by falliij]^ back 
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for a time, from tlic coast towards its rcsotmoes, limit, 
to any extent, the expenses of a defensive war. 

There are circumstances which render the expedient 
of a depreciated cm-rency less ruinous to an agricul- 
tural people, like the Eussians, than to a more 
wealthy, mercantile, or manufactmung nation, such 
as England or Holland. The Eussians are not 
lenders, either at home or abroad, and it is the cre- 
ditor class which suffers from depreciation. Private 
mortgages are hardly known in Eussia ; they are all 
effected at the government loan and deposit banks. 
To such an extent are these transactions carried, that 
M. Leon Faucher puts down tlie liabilities of the 
government, for floating debt and deposits, payable on 
demand, at £200,000,000, to which M. Tengoborsld 
makes but a weak objection. In case of a suspension 
of specie payments, there would, no doubt, be an 
arrangement for carrying over these engagements. 
Again, leases are hardly known ; and the relations 
between the proprietor and the occupier of the soil, 
owing to the serfage of the latter, involve but few 
pecuniary contracts. The chief ti’ansactions of agiicul- 
tmista, unlike those of tradere, are every where con- 
fined to one or two seasons of the year. In Eussia they 
take place once a year, and to a large extent at the fairs 
which are held in all parts of the empire. These ai*e 
some of the peculiarities which would tend to miti- 
gate 'the pressure»of a depreciation on the population 
of that coimtry. 

On the other hand, where, besides, could a 
government, with money at its command, find, 
amongjrt its own subjects, such a chean snn-nW nf nU 
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that constitutes the main wants of an ai’iny? Corri, 
cattle, ooai’se woollens, linens, and every article made 
of leatliei’, are to be had in as great abundance, and 
especially in the direction of the seat of war in 
the soutlr of Bussia, as in any pai-t of the world. 
With the exception of sulphur and saltpetre, there is 
scarcely an article for the commissariat or ordnance 
department of the army for which it would be 
necessary to send abroad. For the interest on that 
pai’t of the public debt held by foreigners, specie 
woidd be required. M. Tengoborski informs us that 
the entire interest of the funded and floating debt of 
the empire, together with the sinking fund, absorbs 
only 21;J per cent of its oi’din ary revenue, “ a smaller 
proportion than in any other of the princijjal States 
of Europe, with the exception of Prussia." As, ac- 
cording to the same authority, the ordinary revenue 
of Bussia is 37^ millions, this would give about 
£8^000,000, for the interest and sinking fund of the 
debt’, but I have no information as to the proportion 
held by foreigners. 

It would be to deceive om’selves were wo to 
assume that the degradation of the standard would 
involve the country in political anarchy or conflision, 
or array against the government any great amount 
of popidar discontent. No shock is produced upon a 
community by a change which is so gradual in its 
nature that it leaves no man percgptihly poorer to- 
day than he was yesterday, and which, so far as the 
proces§,ja-Mt- at all, operates to the relief of those 
iu debt, a class which, in Eus^ at least, 
is both numerous and mfluential. Nor, so long as she 
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provides for tKe papuelit, in specie, of her foreign 
creditors, -would her rank and standing abroad be 
conapi’omised by the depreciation of her currency. 
Look at Austria 5 coortedby the Eastern and Western 
Powers, the very pivot of European diplomacy ; yet, 
all the while, with scarcely a coin of any kind in 
circulation throughout her empire, and with her 
paper money ranging, dining the last five years, at 
from 20 to 50 per cent discount. 

No one who does me the honour to pcniso these 
pages will fail to jpcrceive the great and manifold 
advantages which we have smrendered to om." anta- 
gonist, by invading his territory. Had ho been our 
assailant, the resources of a depreciated cmrency 
would not have availed him, to the extent of a 
shilling, one mile beyond his own frontiers. Besides, 
there are few objects for which a people will support 
their government in the derangement of their 
standard of value. But the defence of their tenitoiy 
against a foreign enemy is one of these ; and we may 
be sure that the spirit of patriotism which prompted 
the Dutch, when invaded, to out then’ dykes, and 
Ihe inhahitants of Moscow to give then* city to the 
flames, will rally to the support of the Russian go- 
vernment, if it should resolve upon the desperate ex- 
pedient — ^hardly less ruinous in the end than fire or 
inundation — of flooding the country with inconverti- 
ble paper money. Nor should we forget the successful 
part which this engine of finance has played in 
the defence of nations. Tho assignats of France 
undoubtedly onahled its people to heat back from its 
firontmrs tho armies of confederated Eiu’opo; and, 
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without the contmental ciiri’ency ” of Amevioa, it 
may -well be questioned whether Washington could 
have kept his leyies together. Both these currencies 
fell to the value of waste paper in the end, but they 
seiwed the purpose of an inexhaustible gold mine for 
two or three campaigns^^ 

In the whole of my remarks, which, so far as they 
apply exclusively to Russia, I have now brought to 
a dose, I have assumed that it is the determination 
of the Allies not to grant a peace to that powei-, 
until they have imposed on her what she considers 
ahject and ignominious terms of submission, the 
acceptance of which on her part, before she shall 
have exhausted her powers of resistance, and every 
means of endurance, would be regarded by the world 
as a national dishonoiu*. I have, in fact, gone upon 
the supposition that the sentiments which I have 
heard so loudly expressed, since the commencement 
of the war, by persons of all classes in this country, 
represent the views of our Government. I would 
not be thought to have enteirtained the belief that 
the Russian government and people would subject 
themsdves to such evils and sufFeiings as have been 
contemplated, unless in what they considered a life or 
death struggle. 

And now, having probed pretty freely the resomces 
of our opponents, let us glance for a moment at the 
other side of the question, by adding a very few words 

r 

on 

OuB OWN Position and Pjrospeots. 

I? 

Were I convinced that a perfect accordance of 
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opinion existed betweeisthe reader and myself, as to 
the arduous character of the struggle in which the 
country is embarked, I should deem it but a poor 
compliment to bis sagadiy to offer to proTe that, 
before we can achieve those triumphs for which I 
have given credit to the Allies," and which will still 
leave undecided the issue of the war, great and long 
continued sacrifices will be required at om* hands. 
But I will confess — and let it be my excuse for what 
I am about to say — that I am haunted with the fear 
that not one in ten thousand of those who talk of 
humbling Eussia on her own soil have appreciated 
half the difficulties of the task ; nay, I doubt whether 
they have realized in their minds the serious nature 
of the act of invading that country. On the contrary, 
I have heard objection taken to the words “ the in- 
vasion of Eussia,” as inapplicable to the descent upon 
the Crimea ; and this in the ftice of the facts that the 
Allies have destroyed or taken possession of posts 
extending nearly a thousand miles along her coasts, 
that they are awaiting only the return of spring to 
renew the war upon her territory, with an aimy ex- 
ceeding in numbers that which gained the battles of 
Borodino, or Austerlitz ; and tbat the Eussians have 
shewn, by the levy en masse of them population, that 
they consider the fate of their empire as much at 
stake as they did in them resistance to Napoleon in 
1812. 

Not only is thfe an invasion of Eussia, but it must 
surpass aU others in history in the cost of men and 
money neqpssary for its success ; for never heforo 
was an army sent 3000 miles by sea, to land in the 
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territory of the most populous, and, for defensive 
war, tlio most powerful military nation of tlie time, 
witLi no prospect of assistance from any part of its 
population, and compelled to bring all tlieir provi- 
sions, even to the forage for tbeir cattle, after them, 
by sea. Whdh Napoleon entered that country, it 
formed no part of his calculation to provide for the 
subsistence of Ins army, after the successhil close of 
Ins first campaign ; for, once in possession of Mos- 
cow, he reckoned on his usual mode of subsisting 
upon the enemy; and, although he made greater 
previous provision than was his wont, for the supply 
of food on the line of march, yet the accoxmts we 
have, from eye-vntnesses, of the devastations com- 
mitted in the territories tlmough which he passed, 
leave no room to doubt how much the aimy was 
left to depend on forced requisitions and plunder by 
the way. But in the present case, from the moment 
that the French and English soldiers leave them own 
shores, to step on board the vessel which conveys 
them to the Crimea, begins that direct money drain 
for every article of thehr food, clothing, and trans- 
port, from which no conceivable success can relieve 
the governments at home. Again, when Napoleon 
set off for his Eussian campaign, he knew that all 
along the line of march, fi:om the Seine to the Niemon, 
army corps after army corps were ready to fall into 
Ms ranlts; but what reinforcements await France 
and England fr*om the countiies that lie between them 
and their great northern foe? True, a few recruits 
are picked up hy the way, at Genoa, hut^ at the ex- 
pense of something very like a subsidy from our Go- 
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vernment ; and as for liie Ally at whose invitation 
wc make this great effort, instead of finding aid of 
any kind in his dominions, he adds to our burdens 
by his pecuniary requisitions ; and the Western 
Powers are obliged to enter mto a convention for 
feeding his troops, even on the very borders of the 
Ottoman empire. 

In what page of our history shall we find an ex- 
pedition to the Continent, undertaken in the midst of 
disadvantages and difficulties such as these ? Not in 
those early times when our kings laid claira to the 
sovereignty of Prance, for then we had at leatt a 
foothold in that country ; not in the days of Marl- 
borough, whose armies were always disembarked on 
a fiiendly shore, either to %ht on neutral ground, or 
with a secure basis of operations on the Continent 
itself ; not in more recent times, when we landed at 
Waleheren, or Quiberon, or Toulon, for there, at 
least, we believed the population were ready to es- 
pouse om’ cause; nor when Wellington set sail for 
the Peninsula, with the full assurance that the 
Spanish and Portuguese people would eagerly flock 
to his standard. No, the undertaking in which we 
have now embarked has no pai’allel, for magnitude, 
in the annals of war ; and if success is to attend it, 
to the extent promised us by its advocates, a gi*eater 
expenditure of life and treasm'e will be required than 
was ever poured out in any one military operation ; 
are we, in England, prepared with the quota of men 
and money which, from month to month, and year 
to year, we^ehall bo expected to contribute ? 

An^first, of the men. In analysing the resources 
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of Russia for a defensive Var, I did not think it 
necessary to discuss the question of her ability to 
find soldiers enough to outnumber (I do not speak 
of quality) the armies of her enemies, on her own 
territory. Assuming, that that would be taken for 
granted, as was done by M. Leon Fauoher, in the 
paper to which I have referredj I addressed myself 
only to the inquiry as to how far she could supply 
them with pay and subsistence. But an attempt has 
lately been made by those who labom: with such 
fatal success to depreciate the power of the enemy, 
and lull us into a false security, to shew that, even 
in the supply of men, Russia will fall short of her 
assailants. One moment’s reflection upon the state 
of society in that country ought to have prevented 
such an attempt upon the credulity of the nation. 
Russia, by the latest statistical returns, contains 
62,000,000 of inhabitants, of whom 5,413,000, only, 
live in towns, and 66,687,000 constitute the rural 
population, berng, of course, by far the most agricul- 
tural people in Em-ope. But of this small urban 
population, comprising little more tbau one-twelfth 
of the whole, it may safely be said that not much 
above one-balf would be dignified with the attribute 
of town life in England; for 627 of the towns have 
less than 10,000 inhabitants each, with an aggregate 
of 2,400,000 souls, and 188 of these “ towns” are 
put down with a population under 2000 ; and any 
one who has travelled in Russia must have observed, 
what the government tables indeed inform us, that 
more than six-sevenths of the houses in these so- 
called towns are built entirdy of wood. Ip fact, 
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Russia is, as lias been Already said, a gi-eat village. 
Now, it is precisely in this state of society that not 
only are men to be found in tlie greatest numbers 
capable of enduring tlie hardships and exposures of a 
camp life, but where tliey can bo spared with the least 
inconvenience and loss— Ispealc in an economical 
sense only — for the destructive processes of war. I 
am aware of the sacrifices occasioned to the nobles, 
by the withdrawal of the serfs from their estates, and 
of the groat expense of conveying them to the scene of 
hostilities, nor am Hosing sight of the repugnance of 
the peasant to a soldier’s life ; but the men are there, 
and, if money and a suf&cient motive be not wanting, 
they will be fortiicoming ; and, just as recruiting in 
England is more successful for the nulitia than the 
line, because it does not involve the liability to be 
sent abroad — so, in tlie same degree, in the present 
war, will the Russian be reconciled to a service 
which does not require .him to be carried beyond the 
bounds of the empire. This is one more illustra- 
tion of the great disadvantages imder which we have 
placed ourselves, by making the territory of Russia 
our battle field, and which will bo more apparent as 
we tum to the question of the supply of men in our 
own cormtry. 

When M. Kossuth made his first jornmey through 
Great Britain, he drew the inference, irom the em- 
ployments of tlie population, that in cose of a war 
wo should find it 'difficult to recruit our armies. He 
saw at a glance, what our last census tables had in- 
formed us, that a majority of the inhabitants of this 
island live in towns, and that a much smaller portion 
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of our people arc employdG in agriculture than in 
any other comitry of Europe. • Had ho heen travel- 
ling in Rusfcia, he would, of course, have drawn the 
directly opposite conclusion, for he is not ignorant 
that it is from tlie agiicultura] class that large move- 
ahle armies have always heen raised. The reason of 
this is so obvious that, hut for the attempt to draw 
the opposite conclusion in the present war, I should 
ttSfeuffte said one word on the subject. There are 
two ohstaoles in the way of raising large move ahle 
armies for service in the field among the popnlation 
of 'towns, the one physical, and the other economi- 
cal. Men habituated to in-door life, and who never, 
perhaps, slept out of a warm and dry bed, however 
robust they may be, would succumb under the first 
trials of such exposure and hardships as are insepa- 
rable from a camp life. Their whole training is a 
disq^ualification for such an oi'deal ; whilst, on the 
contrary, the Russian peasant, whom I have seen 
passing the night with indifference in the open air, 
with no other covering than his sheep-skin coat, even 
in the month of October, would suffer very little loss 
of comfort in exobauging his every-day life for that 
of the' hut, or the cave, in the Crimea. 

I have used the term mmeahle army^ because I 
would wish to draw a distinction between the ina- 
bility to endtu’e the privation of those comforts which 
habit alone has rendered necessary for the health of 
the townsman, and the want of spirit, or com-ago, 
to perform the part of a comhatant. There is no 
little cant afloat about the enervating effects of towns. 
Their moral tendency is exactly the reverse, The 
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most spirited part of tlie\iopiilation of every country 
is always found in its towns. From the time when, 
to the disgust of old Froissart, the weavers of Ghent 
routed the chivalry of the 14th century, down to the 
heroic resistance made, in modern days, by Saragossa, 
Venice, and Eome, we have innumerable instances 
where the superior corn-age of the inhabitants of 
towns has borne up against evciy thing but the most 
overwhehning odds, or famine. Wo all know that the 
train-bands of London— even since the metropolis 
contained more inhabitants than are to be found, in 
our day, m any other town in the kingdom — cranked 
amongst the very best fighting men of their time. 
But we also loiow that they had a great repugnance 
to finding themselves fimther from their bods than 
Blackheath or Brentford. 

But there is another reason why the recruiting ser- 
geant cannot fill the ranks of the army from among 
om- urban population. Man is too precions, and 
labour too valuable, to be purchased at his price. 
So vast an accumulation of capital, which would he 
rendered valueless without the lahom- to wliich it is 
rmited, is bidding against him, and bidding so high 
that, unless he raise his terms five or ten-fold, he 'has 
no chance of enlisting large armies fr-om among the 
industrial population of onr towns. And the work- 
men are not only retained by the high value which 
this fixed capital imparts to their toil, hut also by 
that division of labour wMch combineB them, like 
the links of a chain, in mutual dependence on each 
other. If yon attempt to break to pieces tbis social 
mechaj^ism, by taking away a part here and a part 
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there, you will do far more mjury to it, as a whole, 
than can he compensated by the value of the portions 
applied to other uses. No, a manufacturing oommu- 
nity is of all others the least adapted for great aggres- 
sive military enterprises, like that in which we have 
embarked. In defending themselves at their own 
doors, such an industrial organization might afford 
greater facilities, probably, than any other state of 
society ; for the men being already marshalled (so to 
speak) in regiments and companies, and known to 
their employers, the resources of the capitalists, and 
the' services of tho labom-crs, might be brought, 
with precision and economy, into instant and most 
extended cooperation. We read that Jack of New- 
bury (the Gott of his day) led 100 of his clothiers, at 
his own expense, to Flodden Field : and, if the spirit 
of patriotism were roused by the attack of a foreign 
enemy, I have no doubt wc should see our great manu- 
faetm-ing capitalists competing for the honour of 
equipping and paying the greatest number of men, 
until our shores were freed fr*om the presence of the 
invader. But I am obliged to pre-suppose an 
invasion of our own territory, before assuming that 
all ranks would he roused to take a part in the 
struggle. 

Now, can it he doubted that to subdue Eussia to 
omr will, on her own soil, is a task ten times more 
difficult than it would be to capture any army that 
could possibly be landed on our shores? And 
yet, far from seeing all classes press forward, as they 
would do if theEussians were besieging Eortsmonth, 
there is so great a disinclination to take a personal 
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share in the war, that, although the bounty has been 
twice raised, the standard as often lowered, and the 
time of service shortened, it has been found impossible 
to fill the ranks of the army or militia. I must be 
always understood to draw a distinction between the 
zeal for the war, as displayed in speeches, leading 
articles, resolutions, and cheers, and that exhibited 
in the form of solid bone and muscle, which alone 
will avail us on Eussian territory. Nobody denies 
that, as far as words go, we have carried on the war 
with vigour. But has it never occurred to those who 
thi'eaten the enemy with the extremity of humiliation, 
that, if then menacing language be not followed up 
by commensurate performances, it may react to our 
own disadvantage? If, for instance, the Tirms^ 
which wiE be taken at St. Petersbm-gh as an exponent 
of British opinion, tells* the Eussians that “ the only 
object that we need recoguiise is to reduce the enemy to 
tho lowest possible condition, and compel him 1» sue 
for his very existence,” what other effect can it have 
but to stimulate that nation to greater efforts, from the 
belief that its very life is at stake, and the apprehen- 
sion that our exertions to crush its armies in the field 
will be as formidable as our threats? But if no bolt 
accompany this thunder, — ^if the power of England be 
represented on Eussian soE by an army of raw lads, 
and of them an insufficient number, we not only 
enhance the difficulties of our own position by this 
preliminary bluster, but we place our AUies at tho 
same disadvantage, and actually help to raise tho 
prestige of ^Eussian power, 
vor II. 


N 
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I foresee a possible dangef' to tlie alliance In wbioli 
we are engaged, unless there be found in Parliament 
a disposition to act up to its duty, and to speak the 
honest truth to both the goverirment and the people. 
The government should be called on for a return of 
the weekly recruitments up to the present time, both 
for the Tnilitia and the line. Let not the stereolyped 
excuse, that the public service will suffer by the 
exposure, deter us from knowing the truth. The 
Russian government knows exactly the state of oitr 
army and militia. They have only to consult the 
pages of those periodicals which are tlie technical 
organs of the military profession, to discover the 
state of the English army. The United Service 
Magazine has for months held far stronger language 
than myself upon the subject, and, in its last number, 
it speaks almost in the accents of despair. If it be 
found that the recruiting is still as deficient as it was 
last summer, then, were the Parliament to go on 
v'oting men, with the knowledge that they will not 
be forthcoming by vol;mtary enlistment, it would 
make itself a party to a delusion fi’om which nothing 
but disaster and disgrace can ensue. A frank under- 
standing must be come to upon this vital question 
between the House of Commons and the people. 
Hitherto, the British public appear to have regarded 
the army as an abstraction, — as something which the 
government and Parliament can provide, from some 
source apart fi’om themselves. This illusion has 
been dispelled by putting ourselves in contact, as 
friend and foe, with the two gi’eatestmilitJFy empires 
of the Continent. Let the whole truth be known ; 
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and, liappilj, the coxmti'^ may renounce the. attempt 
to become a first class military power, and then tlio 
danger to oui- alliance with France wiQ be removed ; 
for we shall cease to resist her more pacific tendencies, 
by a cry for war so shocknigly disproportioned to 
our ability to carry it on. ’ ' 

If we turn from the subject of men to that of 
money, we find the advantage so completely on the 
side of the Allies, that, had the seat of war been 
anywhere but on the territory of Russia, her financial 
difficulties would have long since determined the 
struggle. The expenses already incurred by England, 
for freight of transports alone, to cany her army 
and its supplies to the Crimea, exceed what Russia 
could have met, with ready money payments, in any 
other way than by resorting to the reserve fund of 
the Bank, or applying to Western Em-ope for a loan : 
and, if I could believe that here, as in Russia, the 
government and people were thoroughly united as to 
the object of the war, — ^that it excited the same sphit 
of patriotic or religious enthusiasm, or that it involved, 
in the opinion of the population, the security of the 
country, — I should not entertain a doubt of the ability 
aud willingTiess of the nation to hear the burdens 
which a war expenditure of several years will un- 
doubtedly entail. But it is because I doubt whether 
any one of these conditions can be fulfilled on our side, 
that I venture to offer a few words of caution on the 
financial view of the q[uc&tion. 

Every man deserving the name of a statesman, 
who has given Ins sanction to the terms wliich are 
understood to have been presented to Russia as the 

K 9 
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conditions of peace (I mean)tlie dismantling of her 
forts on the Black Sea, the sniTender of territory on 
the banks of the Danube, and the engagement not to 
bnild ships of war in that sea, or any thing like these 
terms), will have made tip his mind to the probable 
alternative o:^ at least three years continuance of war. 
But few even of our statesmen have probably realized 
to themselves the effects of the war on the trade, 
finances, and population of the country. Upon this 
great subject, I can do little more, with my limited 
space, than suggest topics for reflection, in the briefest 
possible terms. 

One of the common arguments for inspiring us 
with confidence in our rcsomnes, is to point to the 
ease with which Pitt raised money for tlie great war 
of the French revolution, when our population and 
trade were so much less than at present. Nothing 
can be more fallacious. Far fii’om raising the money 
with ease, in less than four years, after convulsing 
repeatedly the commerce of the country with his 
loans, he was driven to the disgraceful resource of 
irredeemable bank notes, or a modified national 
bankruptcy ; whilst the people, previously prosperous 
and happy, were in the third year of the war plunged 
into such a depth of misery and discontent, tW they 
rose in partial insurrection against the government, 
and vented their vengeance even on the person of tlie 
Sovereign. A gi’eat part of the time of Parliament, 
during the session of 1795, was occhpied by measures 
for mitigating the terrible sufferings of the nation, 
on the one hand, and averting the natural conse- 
quence, rebellion, on the other. Had not the huded 
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interest been an exception to tbis state of suffering, 
the war would not have lasted five years. 

And yet the country entered into the war of 1793 
with some advantages, as compared with the state 
of things in our day. The annual charge for the 
interest and sinking fund of tire national debt was 
then £9,000,000. The interest now payable is 
£27,000,000. The labour of this generation is con- 
tributing, every year, £18,000,000, towards the ex- 
penses of the war in which our fatliers indulged 
from 1793 to 1816. We had, moreover, just begun 
the application of steam power to our manufactures, 
which, together with the mechanical inventions of 
Arkwright and others, had given a sudden and gi’eat 
expansion to our trade, and brought fabulous gains 
to our capitalists. The war, and the revolirtions, 
retarded, for several years, the adoption of these 
discoveides on the coniinent, and left us in exclusive 
possession of that manufactming system which has 
since taken root in every country of Europe. Even 
the capital of the continent, to escape fi'om war 
exactions, and the alarming political doctrines of the 
day, took refuge in large amounts in this country, 
and helped to swell the tide of our manufacturing 
prosperity. We possessed, at the same time, a 
monopoly of the commerce of every sea, and of a 
great part of the earth’s surface. Ifot a ship could 
sail, whether undof an American or European flag, 
but with our permission, and under the regulations of 
our government. Wo had seized upon the colonies 
of France and Holland, and all the exportable pro- 
duce of the East and West Indies, and a great part 
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oftlie South American coi/tinent, were brought to 
our ports ; so that no coifee, sugar, or other colonial 
articles, or even the raw materials of several of thoir 
manufactures, could reach the people of the contment 
except through this ,countiy. We have no longer 
tliese exclusive privileges. The right of search, 
which we enforced against the United States even at 
the cost of bloodshed, we hastened to renounee at 
the commencement of the present war ; and the ships 
of that great maritime power, with a tonnage which 
now more than equals our own, have not only free 
access to evoiy port of Europe, — not actually closed 
by an effective blockade — but they share, on equal 
terms, the commerce of our colonies. Every where, 
in Europe and America, the manufacturers are main- 
taining a rivalry with onr own, and, excepting in 
France, all are enjoying the advantages of peace. 

Again, we hear people cite the immense increase 
in the assessment of real property and income ; the 
number of houses 5 the vast investments in railways, 
docks, mills, manufactoiies, mines, &g., as a proof 
how much more competent we are now, than at any 
former time, to bear the expenses of war. If we 
possessed viituo and self-denial sufficient to meet 
the expenditure of the war out of the annual revenue 
of the population, these are soiu’ces from which it 
might be obtained, not, eertaiuly, without inconveni- 
ehee, hut without any sudden shock to om* industrial 
interest. But, as it is certain that the money will be 
how, as it was in the time of Pitt, raised chiefly by 
loans, it will bo almost wholly abstracted fi’om the 
floating capital of the countiy, which would other- 
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wise, in great part, be available for the employment 
of labour upon reproductive investments. They wbo 
fall into tbe bcHef that tbis is an inexhaustible fund, 
will do well to call to mind the crisis which was 
caused in our money market, a few years ago, by a 
great and sudden demand for raiMays, and the 
stringency which followed the rapid extension of the 
Australian trade, to say nothing of the present rate 
of interest at the very commencement of the war 
loans. 

Dazssled by the visible signs of realized wealth 
which suiTOund us, we are apt to overrate -the 
resources of the country for any new undertaking ; 
and to calculate, as available for investment, the 
capital which is already invested. Wars are not 
carried on with fixed capital, but with that which 
serves, lilce the oircidatiug fluid of the human system, 
as its animating principle. This floating capital, 
from which all new demands, whether for the sup- 
port of armies and navies or of railway excavators, 
must be satisfied, is, probably, lai-ger in positive 
amount in our day than at any former time; but 
never before did it bear so small a comparative ratio 
to the fixed capital of the country; and, consequently, 
never was the danger so great of inflicting heavy loss 
upon the capitalists, or such widespread sufferings 
upon the labourers, by absorbing, for purposes of 
war, that floating capital without which our mills 
and furnaces, our steam engines, docks, and rail- 
ways, become as valueless as if the timber and iron 
of which ^they are constructed were still in their 
native mines or forests ; and, deprived of wliieh, our 
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Bullions of skilled labourers ^onld be as destitute, in 
tbe midst of all this fixed capital, as if it had no 
existence. These ai’e but tilte truisms ; but I am 
afi:aid there is much misapprehension abroad on the 
subject, which a few years experience may painfully 
dispel. * 

We cannot too fully realise to our minds the effects 
of a succession of loans in London, Pelris,* and other 


* I have, for obvious reabons, avoided all allusion to the 
resources of our great Ally. If I had published, on my own 
authority, the financial statement of which I am about to give 
a summary, I should have beon accused of laying bare tbe weak 
side of a friend to the oye of the euemy. Now, nothing can he 
more infantile than the notion that any thing of this kind is 
concealed from the Bussian G-ovemmant. There is not a fact or 
conjecture respecting the finances of France, that has not been 
pasBod in review in St. Petersburgh, where everything con- 
nected with the resources of the Allies, iu men and money, is os 
well known as in Paris or London. ID a number of the Brussols 
paper, Le Teliffraphe, appeared a communication, dated Paris, 
Dec. 10, giving a very detailed account of the ways and means of 
hheffronch Government, for its extraordinary budget of the next 
year. The last loan was for 780,000,000 francs (30 millions 
sterling), 10 per cent paid down, and the rest payable in eighteen 
monthly instalments ; of which there remain 521 miUious to he 
paid, in the thirteen months from December 1855 to December 
1866, indusire. This amount, says the writer, is already antici- 
pated in the expenses of the war, and he assumes that a loan of 
at least 750 millions (£30,000,000) will be required in April; 
and, assuming that it will he payable in the same manner as the 
last, 388 million franca wiE be required witlijfi the year. In addi- 
tioD, he puts down 120 millions for calls falling due on rail- 
ways In 1866, and 400 millions for the purchase of foreign corn to 
make up for the defleieney in the harvest, and theij|the account 
ptasids thus 
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gi’eat money markets in^Westem Etirope, such as are 
inevitable if the war continue for three years longer. 
Already, the Russians have put forth their terms for 
eight millions sterlmg. Before May, France and 
England will certainly require^ loans of twenty-five 
millions each. Sardinia is announced as a borrower ; 
and the same reasons which justified the last guarantee 
of a Turldsh loan will warrant another. To say 


InBtalmontB of tho old loan payable dariag the 
next year 

„ payable on new loan , 


franco. 

521.000. 000 

353.000. 0{)0 


Calls on railways 

iFor puroliaaes of foreign com 


904.000. 000 

120 . 000 . 000 
400,000,000 


Total Lability for extraordinorieB . 1424,000,000 

•» ^ 

To meet these extraordinary calls Le pats down, first, the 
Ba-vings of tho country, which are cslimated by the best authorities 
at twenty million francs a month ; and next, the proportion of 
the precious metals which the halauce of trade ordinarily brings 
to iFrance, at two hundred and twenty million fraucs : — 

francs. 

SaTinga, twenty millions a month for thirteen 

months 260,000,000 

Share of precious metals . , 220,000,000 

480,000,000 

Leaving unprovided . . 944,000,000 

or nearly «688,000,000 

to come out of former savings, already very much exhausted by 
previous loans and speculations. 
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nothing of the rumours a^oat respecting Sweden, 
Portxigal, and other states, herl is the prettj certain 
prospect of from sixty to seventy millions being 
requh'ed for war-loans, besides the other demands for 
the completion of great public works. It cannot be 
doubted that this must have the effect of sensibly 
diminishing the amount of floating capital in those 
three or four countries frrom which the supply is 
drawn. But war, although the greatest of consumers, 
not only produces nothing in return, but, by abstract- 
ing labour from productive employment and intor- 
inpting the com-se of trade, it impedes, in a variety 
of indirect ways, the creation of wealth ; and, should 
hostilities be continued for a series of years, each 
successive war-loan will be felt in our commercial 
and manufaotimng districts with an augmented 
pressure. The interest of money, that is to say the 
value of floating capital, will rise, whilst that of 
nearly all kinds of fixed capital, as well as of labour, 
will decliue. Instead of 6 per cent discount on first 
class securities, they will be charged 7, 8, and 10 
per cent. The fatal effects of this state of things 
win fall, in the first place, on those who depend on 
credit for the means of carrying on theh trade. In 
the last great war, the usury laws, however unsound 
in a natural state of commerce, were, to some extent, 
a shield to the weak against extortion, duiing the 
violent fluctuations of the money market; for, al- 
though they were often evaded, under the charges for 
premium, commission, &c,, yet the Bank of England, 
never rising above the legal rate, gug^anteed an 
equality to a large portion of the trading commanity. 
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But these laws being no longer in force, the rate of 
interest will ‘ rise, instantly, upon the needy trader, 
in proportion to his necessities, and precipitate his 
fall. 

Then will arise from among^ the commercial class, 
as there did within three years of the commencement 
of the war of 1793, a cry for a relaxation of the cur- 
rency laws, and for a lai’ger issue of bank notes 5 and 
I have no doubt that, if the war goes on, those 
modem alchemists who believe they have discovered 
the universal menstruum in a few square inches of 
paper, wEl be indulged with their panacea of one 
I)Ound notes. The effect of tins will be to release 
our sovereigns from the ffinctions of currency, and 
convert them into capital, to be sent abroad to pay 
the expenses of the war — an act resembling too much 
that of the thiiftlesa artisan who parts with the tools 
of his ti’ade. If the«cuiTency be kept at the same 
level as the gold would have been, there will be no 
rehef to the debtor class. If it he depreciated by 
excessive issues of paper, the foreigner will fix ns 
to some honest standard of his own, at Hamburgh 
or Amsterdam, and leave us to the amusement of 
robbing one another. In that case, I need not point 
out the very great difference between such a measure 
here, with our infinite number of engagements, 
mortgages, and investments, at home and abroad, and 
in an agricultural country like Russia. 

Should we wilfcnesa such a state of tilings, of which 
there can be no doubt if the war he carried on suf- 
ficiently long “with vigoru’,” the effects upon the 
working population would be felt to an extent, and 
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•witibL a.n intensity, of wliicb. past experience of their 
suflcerings affords no example j for the evil will be in 
proportion to the numbers and density of our manu- 
facturing community, which have attained dimensions 
that have no parallel in history. I forbear to specu- 
late on all the consequences which might follow 
from the disorganization of this industrial population, 
and the more so because, as they will be the last to 
suffer from loss of occirpation, I will not abandon 
the hope that the war may tenninate before its 
calamities fall upon them. Happily, this vast social 
machinery is not without its safety valve, for the 
assiu-ance of those timid persons who live in dread 
of its explosive energies. It is the interest of em- 
ployers, having large amounts invested in fixed 
capitals, to continue to employ their work-people, 
long after those investments cease to be profitable. 
I know instances in which mill-owners, whilst hoping 
for better times, have preferred to work on at a loss 
of several thousand pounds a-year of their floating 
capital, rather than, by closing their establishments, 
to incur far greater sacrifices from the total unpro- 
ductiveness of thdr buildings, machinery, labourers’ 
cottages, and aU that constitutes their fixed capital ; 
to say nothing of the disadvantage of withdrawing 
from the market, and loang their connexions and 
customers. There is an honourable pride, too, 
amongst the tall chimnies, not without its use, which 
disincliues them to he the first to cease to smoke. It 
follows, however, that mischief may be insidiously 
working when all is apparent prosperity* and this 
very disposition to prolong the struggle -might, under 
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a continued pressure of adverse circumstances, render 
the ultimate catastroJ)he only the more sudden and 
calamitoTxs. 

Hitherto the effects of the war have been felt by 
the working class, not in the form of loss of employ- 
ment, hut through the high price of food, which has 
told with great severity on the unskilled labourer, 
receiving the lowest rate of wages. The most 
numerous of tliis class, the agricultui-al labourers — ■ 
that mute and helpless multitude who have never 
made their voice heard in the din of politics, or their 
presence felt in any social movement — arc the greatest 
sufferers. We have a school of sentimentalists who 
tell us that war is to elevate man in his native 
dignity, to depress the money power, put down 
mammon worship, and the like. Let them talce a 
rural walk (they require bracing) on the downs, or 
the weald, or the f^s, in any part of this island 
south of the Trent, and they will find the wages of 
agiicultm’al labourers averaging, at this moment, 
under twelve shillings a week ; let them ask how a 
family of five persons, which is below tJmr average, 
can live with bread at 2^d a lb. Nobody can tell. 
But follow the labourer, as he lays down his spade, 
or mattock, and settles to his dinner, in the nearest 
bam or shed, and peep into his wallet; or drop in 
at his cottage at 12 o’clock, and inquire what the 
family dinner consists of: — bread, rarely anything 
better, and not ^ways enough of that ; with notliing 
left out of his earnings for tea, or sugar, or soap, or 
candles, oi; clothes, or the schooling of his children, 
and with his next year’s harvest money already 
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mortgaged for sHoes. And tlvs is the fate of millions, 
living at ouv very doors, who* constitute the vast 
majority of the “ agricnltuiists,” of whose great 
prosperity we now hear so much. Never within the 
recollection of living man was the farm labourer's 
condition so bad as 'at present. During the last 
great war, he went straight to the parish board for 
the “ allowance ’’ of 2s a head for each child ex- 
ceeding two ; so that with his wages at 14s, if he had 
five children, his income was raised to upwards of a 
guinea a week. Tliis might have been unsound 
political economy, but it stood between the labom-er 
and staiwation daring the long French war. My 
indictment against war is that it brutalizes the masses, 
and makes the rich richer and the poor poorer, but 
never were these evil tendencies developing them- 
selves with such um’elenting presstu-e as now that 
the old poor law and the us^ury laws no longer 
exist. 

I know' it has been stated by some, who, it is a 
stretch of charity to believe, speak in ignorance, that 
the high price of bread does not arise from the 
blockade of the Russian ports. But not only does 
the war cause the rise of price in this market, but 
thi’oughout the continent, and over a great part of 
the world. It is in the order of God’s providence 
that the almost illimitable productive powers of the 
southern plains of Russia should have been reserved 
for the supply of food for the densely peopled 
countries of Western Em-ope. Wo have deemed it 
politically expedient to blockade the Don^the Dnie- 
per, and the other outlets for that region of “ Black 
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Earth” who&e fertility has excited the amazement of 
geologists, and from' which the sustenance of half 
Europe might, with proportionate labour and capi- 
tal, be drawn. But nature’s laws do not bend to 
the caprice of diplomatists or statesmen. In 1853, 
the year before the war, between five 'and six mil- 
lions of quarters of grain were exported fr’om Eussia 
to Western Europe. The sudden cessation of this 
supply has carried sorrow and suffering into the 
abodes of poverty, in England, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and every other manufacturing and commercial 
country of Europe. Nor can this state of things be 
changed, so long as the wax* continues, for it is the 
natural and normal state of Western Europe to depend, 
for a portion of its food, upon the produce of the 
Eastern portion of the Oontinent, We have, for the 
last year, had a higher average price of wheat than 
for the last thirty ygars — ^higher considerably than 
in 1847, the year of the Iiish famine, when such 
enormous supplies reached us from Eussia ; and this 
notwithstanding that last year’s crop in this countiy 
was unprecedentedly large, and that the late harvest 
is considered, by competent judges, to have been 
almost equal to an average. What, then, would be 
the effect on prices in our market, if, whilst the 
supplies firom the Baltic and the Black Sea were 
still intercepted by the blockade, one of those really 
bad harvests, of which we have all known so many, 
were to recur? 

I have thus endeavoured to point out the great 
obstacles it will he necessary to surmount, and the 
sacrifices we shall he called on to endui’e, if we per- 
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severe in tlie attempt to humble Eussia on her own 
territory. Nor do I conceal my desire to aw'aJcen 
the nation from what I cannot but consider its dream 
of confidence as to the result, — a confidence which, 
with better opportunities than the majority of my 
countrymen for forming a judgment, I confess I do 
not share. In saying so, I am aware that I am op- 
posing the present current of public feeling; but 
where is the man of sense, courage, and honesty, who 
will deliberately say that the truth ought not to be 
spoken, because it does not flatter the preconceived 
impressions of the hour ? That I, at least, believe — • 
sincerely and earnestly believe — in the truth of the 
views I have expressed may be credited, in the ab- 
sence of any accusation of sinister motives, when I 
add that these pages have been peimed with the 
conviction that they would bring no present popu- 
laiity to the writer, but, on the contrary, entail on 
him no little abuse and misrepresentation. 

One word before conduding. I have been a^ed, 
by those who have the right to make such an inquiry, 
what course I should take if, without reference to 
the past, I were fi:om this moment responsible for 
the policy of the country. I have no hesitation in 
answering this question ; and, to be stUl more prac- 
tical and unreserved, I will place myself, hut merely 
jbr the saJee of argicment, in the position of the present 
Government, and assume, for the moment, the re- 
sponsibility of tlieir objects and antecedents. 

1. — would seek, above all things, to withdraw 
every British soldier from Eussian - t^ritory, the 
invasion of which, was a heedless blunder, both in a 
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political and strategical* point of view. I mean a 
blunder in those who 'still would have carried on the 
war in other directions. Our army may now he 
brought away without farther loss or discredit. It 
may not always be so. Russia has been, to all former 
invaders, the grave or prison of armies, dynasties, 
and even of empires. 

2. — ^With regard to the terms of peace, I should 
attach no value whatever to the promises of Russia, 
as a guarantee for the futm'e, the very word gua- 
rantee implying that you obtain other security for 
the performance of* a contract on the part of One 
whose good faith, or competency, you mistrust. We 
are now at war because Russia would not agree, at 
the Vienna Conference, to sign a parchment promise 
not to maintain more than four hne-of-battle ships, 
and a proportionafe number of frigates and trans- 
poi-ts, in the Black S<ja' 

The terms winch are now tendered to Russia are 
of an analogous character : calling on her to promise 
not to do certain acts in her own waters, or on her 
own territory. Yet we are told, at the same time, 
through the very organ of the prime mhiister which 
announces these terms, that the Russian Goveni- 
ment is “ fi:ee fr’om the ties of truth and principle, 
usually binding on nations.” But altliough we be- 
lieve these promises, if obtained, would not be worth 
the parchment on which they are written, yet Russia 
will refiise them ^ith a pertinacity greater and more 
endming than probably any terms we could have 
demanded.^ It is considered a point of honour in a 
great emphe not to consent to an invasion of the 

VO’'" TI. 
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right of sovereignty in its own territory. Diminu- 
tive Greece may submit to a Pacifico outi’age, and, 
by a pathetic appeal to the principles of justice, gain 
a moral triumph, in the world’s opinion, over our 
dozen line-of-battle ships. But a first class power 
would be disTionoured in submitting to any humi- 
liation of the kind, until after its powers of resistance 
and endurance were completely exhausted. There 
could, perhaps, be notliing devised which would lead 
to a longer struggle, than were England and France 
to attempt to force America to sign a treaty, binding 
herself not to keep more than four line-of-battle sliips 
in the Gulf of Mexico ; and yet she has only one 
such vessel in commission, and is not lilcely to have 
more. We have, therefore, hit upon terms which 
involve the maximum of resistance befoi'e they will 
be yielded, and the minimum of advantage when 
obtained. I would abandon .such a policy as re- 
pugnant to reason. — ^What course, then, should I 
pursue ? 

3. — should recur to the policy which our Go- 
vernment adopted at the outset of the negotiations, 
when they turned to Germany and Austria, as most 
nearly concerned in the danger, and the only coim- 
tries which cordd obstruct the march of Eussia west- 
ward ; for if they leave the door open, it is in vain 
for us to try to close it. Now, the geography of 
Europe has not changed since the first negotiations 
at Vienna. If Germany and Aus’tria occupied an 
important position then, they are relatively more 
powerful now, inasmuch as the other powers arc 
weakened by war 5 and if hostilities go on for a year 
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or two, and tliey remain at peace, their relative 
weight in the European Bcale will he still more 
increased. We must discard the idea that Austria, 
Prussia, or Germany will join us in the present war. 
It has been a sad reproach to our sagacity that for 
eighteen months, — since the rcteeat of ’the Kussians 
from the Danube began, — ^we have been deluding 
ourselves with the notion that those countries, whose 
interests are on that river, would follow us in our 
invasion of the Crimea. When the ’Dulce of New- 
castle wi'ote his celebrated despatch to Lord Eaglan, 
on the 29th of June, 1864., recommenduig in these 
terms the expedition to the Crimea — “ the retreat of 
the Russian army across the Danube, and the anti- 
cipated evacuation of the Prinoipahtiea, Imve given a 
new oharaote)' to the war, and will render it necessary 
for you without delay, &c.” — ^lie and the Cabinet 
must have known tb^t this retreat of the Russians 
from Snistria, and their return across the Pintli, 
were steps taken by the Russian Government to con- 
ciliate Austria ; and, that, from that moment (as 
stated by Lord John RusseU in his despatch from 
Vienna, 16 April, 1866), we could no longer count 
upon her, as an active pailicipator in the wai'. 

But Austria and Germany, although they are too 
•wise and selfish to follow us to the Cjdmea, where 
their interests do not, as they think, beckon them, 
are yet, with regard to all the fiiture objects of 
the war, as completely identified with us as when 
our government summoned them to the first con- 
ferences. In fact they occupy, for the future, the 
diplomatic ground we wished them to take from the 
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first. Austria lias a treal^r with Turkey, hindiug 
herself to make the invasion of the Principalities a 
casus helU against Eussia. Prussia and Austria 
have a treaty, making it also an act of war against 
them if Eussia pass the Balkan; and Prussia and 
Germany have engaged to defend Austria, if she 
should he attacked hy Eussia. Here we have these 
powers committed to the object we profess to have 
in view, — not exactly in our way : a little more com- 
plex, and somewhat slower in execution : hut still, 
substantially, nearly all we want. But more impor- 
tant still, at the close of the last Vienna Conferences, 
Austria offered to enter into a tripartite treaty with 
Franco and England, binding herself by a positive 
engagement, (which she never proffered to do before), 
to resist, in future, any attack made by Eussia upon 
Turkey, or any attempt to maintain an exaggerated 
naval force in the Black Sea ; ,^ind it was this offei’, 
I have no doubt, made at the very close of the ne- 
gotiations, which converted M. Drouyn do Lhuys 
and Lord John Bussell to tlie cause of peace. Now, 
here are grounds for believing that, for the future^ 
Germany may be reckoned upon by Western Eu- 
rope, as a bulwark against Eussian aggression. It is 
thither that I should direct my diplomacy, if 1 were 
in the position of our Government, and shared their 
fears for the safety of Europe. Let tliem try to 
condense the various and compEcated engagements 
to which I have alluded, into one ‘'simple treaty of 
the whole of Germany. There may be a difidoulty in 
convincing its govemnlents, or people, of, the reality 
of the danger which so alarms ns. Hitlierto, I be- 
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lieve, the Teutonic family have been in no fear of 
being absorbed by the’ Sclavonic race. Their ti’adi- 
tions and experience point towai’ds France, rather 
than Russia, as a source of danger. Their defemive 
Jbrtifmtiom are on the Rkine^ not the Niemen. But 
let our government point out to this intelligent 
people the grounds of their alarm, and, if they be 
deemed well-founded, there is quite as much love of 
“ fatherland” to reckon upon for repelling an inva- 
sion in Germany as in any part of Em’ope. 

4. — ^But we talk of this as a war which affects the 
interests of all Europe; and we hear the phraBes 
“Balance of Power” and “International Law’^ fre- 
quently repeated, as though we were enforcing the 
edicts of some constituted authority. For a century 
and a half we have been fighting, with occasional 
intermissions, for the Balance of Power, but I do not 
remember that it has ^ver been made the subject of 
peaceful diplomacy, with a view to the organization 
of the whole of Europe. Now, if such a pact or 
federation of the States of Europe as is implied by 
the phrases “ Balance of Power” or “ International 
Law” should ever be fi-amed, it must be the work of 
peace, and not of war. In the present case, our 
government has entered into war on the assumption 
that the European Balance has been, and still is, 
endangered by the ambition of Russia, Has the rest 
of Europe ever been, as a whole, consulted in a time 
of peace, and in’* a deliberate manner, iipon this 
danger, and invited to take a part in averting it ? If 
not, what shfill we say of our govemment, or our 
governing class, or diplomacy in general? Now, 
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assuming again that 1 occupied tlie position of our 
government, and were in earnest in my fcai's for 
Europe, and attached a real meaning to those phrases 
just q^uoted, I should appeal not only to Germany, 
hut to all the States, small as well as great, of the 
Continent, for such* a union as would prevent the 
possibility of any act of hostility from the common 
enemy. This is the work of peace ; and to this end, 
with the views and responsibilities of the government, 

I should address myself. If I found that I failed to 
impart my apprehensions to the other nations of 
Europe, — if they declined to form part of a league, 
or confederation agtiinst Eussian encroachments, I 
should he disposed to reconsider my own views on the 
subject, and to doubt whether I might not have been 
led away by an exaggerated alai’m. In that case, at 
least, I would forego the quixotic mission of fighting 
for the liberties of Etwope, aitfl pursue a policy more 
just towards the interests, and more consistent with 
the prosperity, of the people whose welfare I was 
more especially cbai'ged to promote. 

Finally. — ^Not to incur the charge of vagueness, I 
wotdd not risk the life of an Englishman, or spend 
another shilling, for the chance of the barren triumph 
of extorting pacific pledges from the Eussian govern- 
ment ; and having come to this determination, there 
would no longer be an obstacle to peace. But, whilst 
attaching no value to the limitation of the niunher of 
Eussian ships, exclusively, I shofdd not lose sight 
of the policy of dealing with the amount of naval 
force as an Emopean question. Englan^and France 
will find themselves with more powerful navies at 
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tlie clo&e of the war, than were ever before possessed 
by two allied powerS, a state of things from which 
embaiTassments may possibly arise in more than one 
direction. This naval armament has already roused 
the susceptibilities of the United States, and led to 
an augmentation of their navy.* Hitheftto that coun- 
try has not entered into rivaliy with the States of 
Europe, in their military and naval establishments. 
But, impelled by feelings of insecurity, or pride, the 
public sentiment appears to be undergoing a change, 
as regards the navy. Should this spirit acquire 
strength in the mind of the nation, and reconcile it 
to the expense, there is no country in the world that 
in the coiu’se of a few years would be they equal at 
sea. Little more than twenty years hence their 
population will reach fifty millions, and their wealth 
is increasing in a far more rapid ratio. Is it wise on 
the part of the nations of the old world, placed at 
such a disadvantage by their colossal debts, yand the 
necessities they are under for keeping larg^ standing 
armies, to fasten on themselves a hostile naval rivahy 
with this transatlantic people ? To abate such an 
impolitic provocation, as well as in the interests of 
European peace and pro^erily, I would endeavom* 
to promote a general reduction of naval establish- 
ments at the close of the war. Russia has been 
sometimes cited, heretofore, as an obstacle to such 
a policy ; but after the abortive, nay, ridiculous ex- 
hibition which hSr huge navies have afforded to the 
world, during the present war : the utter want of con- 
fidence anil, enterprise displayed by them, from the 
moment that a hostile force appeared on her coasts ; 
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and which has more than, justified the prediction 
that in six months she would? in case of a war with 
England, or any other maritime nation, he “ crum- 
pled up” as a naval power : after such proofs of the 
folly of attempting to become a first class power at 
sea, without the possession of a mercantile maiine, 
the government of Bussia would, I should expect, 
he the first to embrace an honoixrable pretence for 
voluntarily limiting her naval armament within the 
most moderate and economical dimensions. 

I should endeavotu', then, on the advent of peace, 
to promote, as far as possible, an approximation on the 
part of thb European powers to the naval standard of 
the UniW Stat(»(»j«'-4he country possessing the great- 
est a %(^<nft^ercantil6 tonnage. Should the close 
of tl*^jfoy • be signalized by such a general reduction 
of ^5 'we armaments in Europe as would be in- 
volved |in this arrangement, i^j, would in all human 
probabiiity confer a lasting benefit on posterity ; and 
amidst the mimes and errors of the last two years, 
diploma^iT might feiiiy claim for such a peaeefiil 
triumply^he respect and gratitude of manlcind. 
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NOTE. 


The last of tlie series of pamphlets \Vliich emanated 
from the pen of Mr. Cobden, at intervals during a 
period of twenty-five years, was pubHshed in 1862 — 
six editions in all being issued from the press. No 
exposure of the hiumliating and groimdlcss panics by 
which tlie peace of two great nations was almost 
periodically threatened, and a wise and economic 
system of naval administration rendered impossible, 
could have been rendered more complete or more 
irrefragable. Baaed as many of its facts and figures 
were upon the full and accurate information to which 
Mr. Cobden had access dming his somewhat pro- 
tracted residence in ^France, as the negotiator of the 
commercial treaty, he occupied ground which was 
simply unassailable. A French translation was 
pubHahed in Paris under the auspices of liLs friend 
M. Chevalier, the eminent political economist, 
who has done so much to promote a free trade 
policy in his own counfry. Mr. Cobden was 
strongly convinced that if the English and French 
Governments met each other in the sphit which 
characterised the negotiations in which he bore 
BO conspictious a part, a mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangement might be entered into for putting an 
end to that mischievous rivalry of aimamcnts which 
has been the bane of the two coiuitries. His views 
Were embodied in the Appendix to this pamphlet ; 
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NOTE. 


and altliongli tUe voice ant tKe pen of this 
“ international _ man” can no longer speak to the 
worlds to whose service his life was given, who 
will say that this great idea will not one day take 
root? 
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THE THREE PANICS. 


THE FIRST PANIC, 

184.7—1848, 

As tlie question involved througliout tliese pages 
turns mainly upon the comparative strength of the 
English and French navies, the reader’s attention 
■will he frequently solicited to the preceding tables 
of naval expenditure, etc., in the two countries. They 
comprise ; — 

1. Accounts, in parallel columns, of the total 
yearly expenditure on the English and French navies, 
for the twenty-five y^rs fr'om 1835 to 1859. 

2. Accounts of the expenditure, during the same 
period, for wages in the English and French dock- 
yards. 

3. Lists of the numbers of seamen maintained in 
the two navies in each year for the same time. 

There is also a list of the number of vessels in 
conunission in each year during the same period in 
the French navy, for whicli there is no parallel 
list available in the English accounts. 

It sliotdd bo understood, however, that a compari- 
son of the total 'Expenditure in the two countries, 
for any one yeai\ would be a very unfair teat of the 
cost or sti'^ngtli of then' respective navies. There 
are several very large items charged in the British 
navy estimates, as, for instance, the hnlf-rmv 
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pensions, wliich ai-c found* u|p.fler other heads in 
the finance accounts of France. On the oontraiy, 
there are some smaller sums charged to the navy in 
France, which come under other categories of ex- 
penditure in England. The chief use of this table 
is to furnish an unbroken comparison of the 'pro- 
gress of expenditure in the two countries during a 
series of years*, and, with this view, the aocoimts 
of the Ministry of the Colonies, in which some 
changes have taken place to brealc the continuity, 
have been omitted. 

For comparing the naval expenditure of the two 
countries for any one year, especially in what a French 
writer has called the “ aggressive " outlay, a more 
accurate test is afforded by the second table, giving 
the amounts expended for wages in their respective 
dockyards. 

But the truest comparison of, the strength or cost 
of the two navies, in any given year, is afforded by 
the numbers of the seamen. The official representa- 
tives of the Admiralty in the House of Commons 
have always laid down the rule, that the vote for men 
'is decisive of the whole amount of expenditure. In 
the words of the highest authority of our day : “ It 
has been well ascertained with respect to the naval 
branch, and still more with respect to the other 
branches of om* defensive force, that the number of 
men rules the amount of money voted on all the 
other branches of the various estimates.”* Again, 
in a Beport laid before Parliament, on the “ Com- 
parative State of the Navies of England and 


* Sir James Girahain, exair, 812 
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Prance,”* to wliicli •TiJ.rdbier allusion will be made, 
it is stated : “ Btit as, in tbe case of tbc Army Esti- 
mates, nearly every vote is affected by the number 
of men ; so, in the Navy Estimates, it will be found 
that almost every vote is influenced by the same con- 
sideration ; as an increase in the number of seamen 
involves a corresponding incicase in the force of ships, 
in the expense of bringing them forward and fitting 
them for service, and providing for wear and tear.’' 

Before proceeding, it may be well to meet an 
objection. It has been said in the House of Commons, f 
that the French public accounts are unreliable. 
That the estimates of the expenditure for the different 
ministerial departments are less reliable in France 
than in this country, is universally admitted. This 
arises from two causes : the facility with which sup- 
plementary credits have been granted by the Execu- 
tive — a privilege wliiah has recently been I’enounced 
by the Emperor ; and from the circumstance that 
the Estimates are prepared a year in advance of 
omrs. For instance, our Navy Estimates for 1862 
are prepared in December 1861, while in Prance the 
same progress is going on for 1863. Hence, when 
the war between Prance and Austria broke out, in 
the spring of 1859, as the navy expenditure for that 
year had been fixed in December 1857, it followed 
necessarily that all the extra expenses for that war 
had to be met by supplementary credits. 

But it must not bo infeiTed that no record is kept 
of those supplementary expenses. Every franc is 

' Par. Pop — 1 82, — 18C9 f Mi’.,Boutinclc, Sansatil, oki. 1705 
VOL. II. P 
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inserted in tlie Bulletin dei |(^ 2 s, and afterwards 
appears in the B&glement definitif des Budgets. 
Each item is allocated to the various ministries, and 
the Conipte General des Finances comprises abso- 
lutely every one of those items. Had it not been so, 
how could M. Fould, in his late progi-amme, have 
exhibited the exact amount of the difference between 
the estimates and the expenditure over a long series 
of years ? Ought not the recent unfavourable exposi 
of French finance to satisfy the most sceptical that 
those in power have not the unchecked control of the 
public accoimts? 

The system of public accounts in France is the 
most exact in principle, and the most rigidly sus- 
taiued in practice, in the whole world ; and, as the 
Auditors {La Cour des Comities) are irremovable 
judges, an error or a firaud is all but impossible. 
But it requires a delay of more*than a year to obtain 
the audited accounts, and hence the above tables are 
only brought down to 1859. 

There is one other point requiring a preliminaiy 
observation. It might be supposed, from the tone 
fi'equently assumed by our ofiicials, when speaking 
in the House on the subject of the Navy of France, 
and from the pretended revelations which sometimes 
appear in a portion of the public press, that the go- 
vernment of that country is in the habit of taking 
sudden and secret resolutions rcbj)ectmg its naval 
armaments. So far is this from being the case, that 
every body acquainted with the subject knows that 
the French are fiir more open than oursetVes in dis- 
cussing and defining, ‘publicly, beforehand, the 
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amount and oharaotev o? tlieir naval force. With us, 
the inquiries of Oommittees of Parliament, or Boyal 
Commissions, are confined to the details of adminis- 
tration; they are restrained from considenng and 
^pronouncing an opinion on the. amoiint, of force to he 
kept up, on the plea that that is the prerogative of 
the Sovereign, to be exercised on the responsibility 
of the Cabinet. Not so in France, where Commis- 
sions, appointed by the Chambers or the Crown, dis- 
cuss the future strength and organisation of the Navy 
for many years to come ; and the result of their 
deliberations, with their recommendations, is pub- 
lished to the world. 

It must not, however, be supposed that these plans 
are always carried to completion, for no country, 
perhaps, produces a greater number of abortive paper 
projects than France ; but the government more fre- 
quently falls short of than exceeds the recommenda- 
tions of the Committees. For instance, at the pre- 
sent moment, the French government is regulating 
its expenditure, under the chief heads of its Naval 
Budget, by an Imperial decree of 1857, issued in 
consequence of the report of a Special Oommission, 
appointed in 1855, and which fixed the outlay for 
fourteen years ; but it is certain that new discoveries 
in naval architecture, if not the state of the finances, 
will lead to a modification of this programme. 

Thei’e is soniething very puerile in the recent 
attempts to frighten the cotiutry with stories about 
secret preparations in the French dockyards. It 
would he jhst as possible to build a great hotel in 
secrecy in Paris, ns to cohceal the process of con- 
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sti’ucting a sliip of war at’^Twilon oi* Clierlbom-g. 
Sucli tactics on- the part of the alannists are novel, 
and not complimentary to the intelligence of the 
pnhlio. The subject was treated with greater can- 
doxu* formerly^ In introducing the Navy Estimates 
in 1839, Mr. Wood (now Sn* Charles Wood),* the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, said: — “The French 
annual estimates contain the fullest infoimation. 
The French carry publicity to a fault. They carry 
it, as Sir John Barrow has mentioned in his late life 
of Lord Anson, to their own detriment. There is no 
disguise about the state of their navy.”t 

In comparing the expenditure of the two coun- 
tries, it will be observed that they almost invariably 
rise and fall together. In the long run, this must 
be the case, because it has always been the recognised 
policy of the governments to preserve a certain rela- 
tion to each other. Lookingi back for nearly a 
century, wo shall find that, in a time of peace, France 
has been accustomed to maintain a naval force not 
greatly varying from the proportion of two-thirds of 
our own. If, however, wo turn to .the tables in the 
first page, wo shall find that in 1840-41 this propor- 
tion underwent a great and sudden derangement, 
and that, instead of being content with two-thirds 
of our force, the French navy approached almost to 
an equality with oxu- own. Though remotely ante- 
cedent, this incident is not wholly xxnconnected with 
the first panic. 

It was under these cu’cxxmstanccs that Sir Bobei’t 
FeeVs government was formed in 1841.''’ The ear- 

* [Created Viacount Hslifai. in 1866 ] 
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liost utterances of tH^t Statesman, in the House of 
Commons, when at the hca^ of a large conservative 
majority, indicated the line of policy which he was 
desirous of pursuing. “ Is not the time come,” said 
he, “ when the powerful oountiies of Europe should 
reduce those military armaments which they have so 
sedulously raised? Is not the time come, when they 
should be prepared to declare that thei-e is no use in 
such overgrown establishments ? What is the ad- 
vantage of one power greatly increasing its army and 
navy ? Does it not see tliat other powers will follow 
its example ? The consequence of this must be, that 
no increase of relative strength will accrue to any 
one power ; but there must be a universal consump- 
tion of the resources of every country in military pre- 
parations, They are, in feet, depriving peace of half 
its advantages, and anticipating the energies of war 
whenever they may ^e required.” And he thus pro- 
ceeded to indicate a practical policy to the civilized 
world. “ The true interest of Emrope is to come to 
some one common accord, so as to enable every coun- 
try to reduce those military armaments which belong 
to a state of war rather than of peace. I do wish 
that the councils of cvmry cormtry (or that the public 
voice and mind, if the councils did not) would wil- 
lingly propagate such a doctrine.”* 

The more than official eaniestness of these remarks 
leaves no room to doubt that the speaker yearned for 
the opportunity of carrying into effect his peaceful 
and cosmopolitan policy. But the I’elatious of Errg- 
land aud'^ITraiico wexu, at that moment, peculiarly 


Samard, vol. hx. pp. 4U3-I. 
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unfavourable to bis views.* il^bring tlie previous 
year, wbilst bis political opponents were still in 
power, and when M. Tbiers was at tbe bead of tbe 
Frenob government, tbo great diplomatic rupture bad 
occurred between tbe two governments on tbe Eastern 
question — ^tbe effects of wbicb liave descended in in- 
creased armaments to tbe present time. Two rival 
statesmen, wbo wielded witb consummate skill tbe 
combative pride and tbe soaring vanity of these 
great nations, bad cncoimtercd eacb other on tbe 
shores of Syria, where France was especially sensitive 
to defeat and loss of iniinence. The consequence 
was a deep popular irritation and sense of humilia- 
tion throughout the French nation. 

It was under such circumstances that these two 
statesmen, passing from office into opposition, became, 
fi-om 1841, tbe persistent advocates, in their respec- 
tive countries, of a policy thqt led to constant in- 
crease of armaments. The genius of both belonged 
leas to tbe present than to the past. The one 
revelled in tbe historical glories of the first Empire : 
exulted in being the author of the fortifications of 
Paris : talked of 800,000 soldiers for a peace estab- 
lishment ; and for’ced upon successive governments an 
increase of the navy. The other inherited the tradi- 
tions of Pitt : saw in our great neighbour only the ag- 
gressive and warlike foe of our fathers ; and urged on 
the vexed and unwilling ear of Sir Pobert Peel the 
construction of fortifications, the auglneiitation of the 
navy, and the reorganization of the Militia.* The fol- 
lowing exti-act from a speech, delivered July 80, 1846, 
might almost be taken for the utterance of 1860 : — 
* Yule, post, p 212. 
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“ Now, Sir, Eranee,«a,s J tad occasion to state on a 
foimer occasion, Has now a standing army of 340,000 
men, folly equipped, inolnding a large force of cavalry 
and artillery, and, in addition to tHat, 1,000,000 of 
the National Guard. I know that the National Guai d 
of Paris consists of 100,000 men, trainSd, disciplined, 
reviewed, clothed, equipped, and accustomed to duty, 
and perfectly competent, therefore, to take tlie inter- 
nal duty of the country, and to set free the whole 
of the regular force. Now, Sir, if France were a 
country separated from our own by an impassable 
barrier ; if she had no navy ; or if the Channel could 
not be crossed, I should say that this was a matter 
with which we had no concern. But that is not the 
case. La the first place, Fiance has a fleet equal to 
ours. I do not speak of the number of vessels actu- 
ally in existence, but of the fleet in commission and 
half-commission, in both which respects the fleet of 
France is equal to that of this country. But, again, 
the Channel is no longer a barrier. Steam-naviga- 
tion has rendered that which was before impassable 
by a military force nothing more than a rivei’ pass- 
able by a steam bridge.”* 

These accents of mistrust and defiance were echoed 
from the Tribune of the Chamber of Deputies in the 
following year, when M. Guizot was compelled by 
his active andbiilliant opponent to enlarge his project 
for increasing the navy : — “ We pay England,” said 
M. Thiers, “ the^jompliment of thinking only of her 
when determining our naval force ; we never heed 
the ships which sally forth from Trieste or Venice ; 

Lord Paluieitaton, Eantard, lixrii. 1228. ■ 
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W6 care only for those whish jlfsave Portsmouth or 
Plymouth.”* 

Although we have heen in the habit of assuming, 
for the last ten years, that our naval ascendancy has 
been endangered by the policy of the successor of 
Louis Philippe, it was during the last eight years of 
that king’s reign, and especially for a year or two 
subsequent to the Syrian dispute, that a serious effort 
seemed really to be made to rival us at sea. The vast 
projects for extending the dockyards of France, espe- 
cially Toulon, arose out of this diplomatic rupture. 
It seemed as though the government of that country 
sought to console the nation for the wounds which 
had been inflicted on its self-love, by enormous and 
costly preparations for fature wars. But, since no- 
body now believes that the “ Citizen King,” — the 
“Hapoleon of Peace,” ever contemplated a descent on 
our shores, it would be a waste /»f time to enter into 
lengthened details respecting the first panic, which 
terminated with his downfall. Some of the incidents 
which preceded that event have, however, exercised 
so much influence on the two succeeding panics, that 
they cannot he altogether passed over without 
notice. 

At the time to which we are now more particularly 
referring (1845-6), the first of these great political 
delusions had acquired uo hold on the puhhe mind. 
The principal contrihution to the first panic, previous 
to the publication of the Duke of Welliugton’s letter, 
was the pamphlet of Prince Joinville. It is difl&cult 
now, after a calm perusal of this tract, to understand 

* Clamber of ‘Deputies, 1816. 
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Ilow it could have'^ljcfSa pressed into the service of 
tlie alarmists. It is filled throughout with com- 
plaints of the inferiority of the French navy, and 
offers not a few, probably unmerited, compliments to 
the superior management of England. Here are its 
concluding words : — “ I have be4n obliged, in the 
whole course of this little pamphlet, to make my 
countiy “undergo an afflioting compaiison with a coun- 
try that is advanced so much before it in the know- 
ledge of its interests ; I have been obliged to expose 
the secret of our wealoiess compared to the greatness 
of British power ; but I should think myself happy 
if, by the sincere avowal of those sorrowful tiutlis, 
I were able to dissipate the illusion, in which are so 
many clever persons, as to the real condition of the 
navy of France, and to decide them to ask with me 
those salutary reforms which alone can give our navy 
a new era of power and glory.” 

The feelings of irritation which had been kept 
alive by portions of the press, in the interests of 
eertam political parties in the two countries, from 
the time of the Byrian difficulty, and throughout the 
dispute on the Tahiti affair, in 1844, now found fresh 
aliment in the rupture of the two governments on 
the question of the Spanish marriages. It was in the 
midst of the alienation and suspicion with which the 
public mind regarded these proceedings of the French 
Court, that, towards the end of 1847, the Letter of 
the Duke of Wellington on our National Defences 
made its appearance, an event which led to an im- 
mediate “*invasion panic,” and furnished a never- 
failing ai’gument to successive governments for in- 
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creased warlike expendiuu*ef ^or was tliis the only 
evil produced hy the Letter. It unfortunately gave 
rise to a host of imitators ; for how could a military 
man, of whatever rank, be more patriotically employed 
than in following the example of the Commander- 
iu'Chicf, and proclaiming to the world the necessity 
for increased armaments ? And, unhappily, this task 
could only he accomplished by rousing the hostile 
passions of two great nations, by appeals to the fears 
and resentment of the one, and accusations of medi- 
tated violence and treachery against the other. 

The public has never been fully informed of the 
circumstances which led to the publication of this 
famous Letter. In a pamphlet which appeared in 
France, just previous to the opening of the session of 
1848, written hy M, Chevalier, who had already 
devoted his accomplished pen to the cause of the 
Anglo-French alliance, the Dijke’s letter had been 
treated in the character of an answer to Piince Join- 
viUo’s publication. This drew from Lord John Kns- 
seU an explanation in the House, on the authority of 
the Duke himself, in which he said that, “ nothing 
could have given greater pain,” to the writer, “ than 
the publication of sentiments wbichhebadexpiessed 
confidentially to a brother officer.”* It was *stated 
hy Lord Palmerston, at a subsequent date, that the 
letter was written “ in consequence of an able memo- 
randum di’awn up by Sir John Biu'goyne.”t Who- 
ever gave it to the world must have assumed that it 
would possess an authority above criticism ; other- 
wise, it contains passages which would hafire induced 

* Satuard^ xevi 000. * + Jlanaard, clx. 18, 
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a friend to wiilihold ptiLlication. Tlie con- 

cluding sentence, wliere, in speaking of himself, lie 
says, “ I am hordering upon seventy-seven years of 
age, passed in honour,” afFords sufficient proof that 
it was not intended for the public eye. The entire 
production, indeed, gives paihftijy evidence of en- 
feebled powers. One extract will 1)6 sufficient ; the 
italics are not in the original : 

“ I am accustomed to the consideration of these 
questions, and have examined and reconnoitred, over 
and over again, the whole coast from the North 
Foreland, by Dover, Folkestone, Beachy Head, 
Brighton, Arundel, to Selsey Bill, near Portsmouth \ 
and I say that, excepting immediately under the 
£re of Dover Castle, there is not a spot on the 
coast on tohich infanti'y might not he throvm on shore 
at any time of fide, with any loind^ and in any weather^ 
and from which such body of infanfry, so thrown on 
shore, would not find within a distance of five miles 
a road into the interior of the country, ihrotigh ike 
cliffs, practicable for the march of a body of troops.” 

Now, any person who has been in the habit of 
visiting Eastbourne and Hastings, knows that for 
half the year no prudent maiiner brings his vessel 
within* several miles of that coast, and that there is a 
considerable extent of shore where a landing is at 
all times impracticable. It may be safely affirmed 
that, if any one but the Duke of Wellington had 
stated tliat thercs^was any shore in the world on 
which a body of troops could be landed at any 
time of the*tide, Avithany wind, and in any weather,” 
the statement would have bqcu deemed undeserving 
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of notice. Tlie assertion, iio^ever, passed nnclial- 
lenged at tlie time, and tlie entire Letter was quoted 
as an unanswerable ]pi’Oof tliat tbo country was in 
danger. To bavo ventured on criticism or doubt 
would only baye invited tbe accusation of want of 
patriotism. ° \ 

Few people now remember tbe incidents of tbe 
invasion panic wbicb oulmmated in tbe spring of 
1848. It was tbe first occasion on wbicb tbe attempt 
bad been made to terrify tbo public with tbe idea of 
a sudden invasion fi-om France in a time of peace, 
without a declaration of war, and without the hope 
of conquest, or even tbe glory of honourable warfare. 
Tbe theory degraded our civilised and polite neigh- 
bours to tbe level of pirates. And yet, so generally 
was it proclaimed by tbe London journals of tbe 
time, that tbe editor of that staid and philosophical 
print, tbe Bpectakn'y drew on himself a remonstrance 
from his friend, tbe late Sm William Moleswortb, in 
a letter dated January 17, 1848, firom wbicb tbe 
following is an extract: — 

“ You say that ‘ tbe next attach on England will 
probably be without notice ; that 6000 Frenchmen 
might inflict disgi’ace on some defenceless post; 
500 might insult British blood at Heme Bay, or 
even inflict indelible sbame on the empire at 
Osborne House !’ Good God I Can it be possible 
that yon — whom I ranked so high among tbe public 
instmotors of this nation — that ^ou consider tbe 
French to be riifl&ans, Pindarees, fi-eebooters — ^tbat 
ym believe it necessary to keep constant ewatcb and 
ward against them, as- our Saxou fore&tbers did 
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against the Danes and Jlic? Nordmen, lest they should 
hum our towns, plunder our coasts, .and put our 
queen to ransom,” etc., etc. 

It naturally followed, since the greatest military 
authority had proclaimed the counti-^in danger, that 
it should he the fashion for civili^s in high places 
to echo the cry of alai-m. Even the peerage, that 
hody which views all other agitations with so much 
serenity, partook of the excitement. Lord Ellesmere 
published a letter, heai-ing at its head the motto, 
“ Awake, arise 1 or he for ever fallen !” in which he 
foretold that, in case of an invasion, the Guards 
would march out at one end of the metropolis as the 
French entered at the other, and that on the Lord 
Mayor would he imposed the duty of converting the 
Mansion House into a place where hillets would he 
found for tlie foreign aimy ; upon which Sir Eohert 
Peel diyly remarked, 4hat “ he would defy the Lord 
Mayor afterwards to show his face in Cheapside.”* 

It was under these circiunstances that Parliament 
assembled in 1848. The "Whig Government, which 
had succeeded to power in 1846, on the disiniption of 
the Conservative party consequent upon the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, found themselves with a deficient 
revenue, arising from the late famine in Ireland, 
and great depression in nearly all branches of trade 
and industiy. On the 18th February, Lord John 
EusseU made his financial statement for the year. 
For the better un^ei'standing of what is to follow, it 
may he well to give his opening remarks on the state 
of the nati(Sa : — 


* Jlansard, sevi. lO?"!. 
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“ I shall proceed, Sir, at pfice, by reminding the 
House that the year which has passed over our heads, 
or I should perhaps say, the period of the last eighteen 
months, has been one which, excepting cases of 
foreign war os^ domestic insurrection, is without a 
parallel, Itliinlc^in the history of this country. The 
changes and vicissitudes of prices — the difficulties of 
commerce— the panic which more than once prevailed 
— ^the extreme distress of a part of the United King- 
dom — ^the extraordinary efforts that were made to 
relieve that distress —altogether affected the state of 
this country to a degree, that I believe it would not 
be easy to find an example of such distress in our 
histoiy.”* 

After alluding to the gi-eat increase that had 
talcen place in the French navy, he proposed, in order 
to meet the necessity for increased defensive arma- 
ments, and in accordance with the advice in the 
Duke of Wellington’s letter, to re-organize the 
militia, and to slightly modify, without materially 
increasing, the regular forces. To cover the defici- 
ency in the revenue, and to meet the increased 
charges for militia, etc., the minister proposed an 
addition of 5c? in the pound to the income-tax, thus 
raising it from 7c? to a shilling. The proposition, so 
far as concerned the increase of our armaments, ap- 
peared so moderate, when viewed in connection with 
the excitement that had reigned out of doors with 
respect to the designs of oiu neigtboui'S, that it led 
Sir Robert Peel to remark — 


* JErans^ri, xevi, 600 . 
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After tlie panic ^icTi prevailed in tliis country 
about a month since, I am glad to find the tide has 
ebbed so fast, and that the alarm on the subject 
of invasion has visibly abated. I was afraid the 
Government might have been, unij^^y influenced by 
that alarm 5 and I am relieved wh^ n I learn that it is 
not intended to make any increase in the militaiy or 
naval force.” 

But the budget met with no favour from any part 
of the House, and it soon became evident that the 
intended addition to the income-tax would prove 
fatal to the whole scheme. The proposed increase 
of expenditure for militia, etc., was denounced by the 
I’etormei’S, who demanded a reduction of the existing 
establishments ; whilst it was still more ominous to 
hear Mr. Bankes, the repi’esentative of the coimtiy 
gentlemen, declare that “ that was not the moment 
to talk of valour and triumph, but the time for 
reflecting how they could remedy the evils which 
pressed so heavily on the great mass of the com- 
munity.”* 

Whilst the Government measure was still under 
discussion, a portentous event occurred in France, 
which, if it had not involved the gravest consequences 
to Europe and the world, would have imparted a 
character of burlesque to the closing scene of the 
first invasion panic. On the evening of the 24:th of 
February, 1848, whilst the House of Commons was 
in session, a murmur of conversation suddenly arose 
at the door, and spread through the House, wheu 


*■ Umtsari, xc}i. 9S2. 
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was witnessed — what never'^OQClarred before or since, 
in the writer’s experience— a suspension, for a few 
miniites, of all attention to the business of the 
House, every member being engaged in close and 
earnest converKtion^ with his neighbour.^ The 
intelligence had \vrived of the abdication and flight 
of Louis Philippe, and of the proclamation of the 
Eepublic. The monarch and his ministers — ^whosc 
ambitious projects had furnished the pretexts for oiu' 
warlike armaments ; and the gallant prince — whose 
pamphlet had sounded like a tocsin in our ears, 
were now on their way to claim the hospitality of 
England. 

Under any other chcumstances than those in which 
the coimtry now found itself, this astounding intelli- 
gence would probably have caused an increase rather 
than a diminution of the invasion panic. There was, 
indeed, a momentary effort, in certain quarters, to 
turn to account the apparition of the dread Republic, 
with all the grim reminiscences associated with its 
motto of “ lAberU^ EgaliU^ et Frai&mitk." But the 

* Tie -writer of these pages -was sitting by the side of the late 
Mr. Hnnie when the tidings reached their bench. Sir Eobert 
Peel was on the opposite front seat, alone, his powerful party 
having been broken and scattered by bis great measure of Com- 
Iiaw Hepeal. ** I’ll go and tell Sir Eobert tie nows,” exclaimed 
Ml'. Hume, and, stepping across the floor, ho seated himself by 
his side, and communicated the startling intelligence. On re- 
turning to his place, he repeated, in the ^following words, the 
commentary of the ex-minister ; — This comes of trying to carry 
on a government hy means of a mero mojority of a Oharober, 
-without regard to the opinion out of doors. It 79 what these 
people (pointing with his thumb over bis shoulder to the pro- 
teotiionista behind liiml wished mo to do, hut I refused.” 
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nation was too mirslj Tiarassed with its internal 
difficulties to listen to the suggestion, of those who 
would revive the terrors of an invasion. Bad as had 
been the condition of the country, it was now felt 
that there was a worse state of t^flgs impending, 
from the destruction of confidence ''the 'suspension of 
trade, and the interruption to labour, which the 
revolutions, now spreading over the Continent, were 
sure to produce. Public meetings were called; 

men of influence, of different political parties, 
mingled on the same platform, to denounce the 
increase of taxation, to repudiate the desire for 'the 
Militia, or any other addition to the defensive arma- 
ments of the country, and to call for a reduction of 
the public expenditure. Petitions, in this sense, 
poured into the House, the Government took the 
alai-m, and, on the 28th February, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer withdrew the budget for amendment. 
The Militia Bill was heard of no more for fom* years. 
A Committee of the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed to examine into the Military and Naval 
expenditure, with a view to greater economy in the 
Estimates. Before the close of the session, consider- 
able reductions were announced. The Income-tax 
remained at its previous amount of 7 c? in the pound 
for the remainder of the year ; and, on the meeting 
of Parliament in 184.9, notwithstanding that a Bona- 
parte had just previously been elected President of 
the French Eeptiblio, and -that the Continent gener- 
ally was in a state of revolutionary disquiet, the 
Queen’s Speech contained the following announce- 
ment: — 

VOI.. 11. 
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“ The present aspect of iiffaiiis has enabled me to 
make large reductions on the Estimates of last year.” 

The advocates of a system of dii-cct taxation may 
profit by the admission: — there can be no doubt 
that the propc^l to add hd in die pound to the 
Income-tax ma^y contributed to put an end to the 
first invasion panic. 
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1851—1852—1 85? 

In ordinary years, when nothing occurs to con- 
centrate public attention on this branch of the budget, 
it will be observed that the expenditure on the 
“ Services” has a tendency to increase in proportion 
to the prosperity of the country.* Taking the amount 
of our foreign trade as the test of the progress of the 
nation, we shall find, looking back over the last ten 
or twelve years, that the amount of exports, and the 
amoxmt of Military and Naval Estimates, have been 
augmented in nearly an equal ratio, both having 
been about doubled. ‘It would seem as if there were 

* “I have observed that there is always a great deal of pres- 
sure for an increase of the army and navy, and a great complaint 
about the defencelessness of the country, whenever there is a 
surplus income over expenditure. Why, it is a tempting thing, 
a large heap of money at the table of the ^Exchequer, and the 
knowledge, on the part of the ‘ Services, ’ that if John Bull can 
be sufficiently frightened into the cry for increased defences, 
there is a very good ohanoe of some of the money being divided 
among them and tbelrs. How, they have an eye on the surplus 
at this moment. I have an eye also on that surplus, which makes 
me peculiarly intcrcsIjGd in this question. 1 want to apply it to 
the repeal of the taxes on knowledge ; and, by spreading sound 
information among the people, to do sometbiag for their future 
happiness an^ prosperity .” — Speech o/^Et. Hon. T. Miineb OlB- 
SON, M.P., Manchester, January 26* 1853. 
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some unseen power bchmd’tliei Government, always 
able, unless held in olieck by an agitation in tbe 
country, to help itself to a portion of the national 
savings, limited only by the taxable patience of the 
public, A col^bination of circumstances, however, 
counteracted" thi^endency at the period to which we 
are now referring, the most influential of which was 
that “ the landed interest was in a dissatisfied and 
uneasy state fi’om anticipations of the great change 
in the commercial policy of the country, which was 
to come into full effect at the commencement of the 
present year”"* (1849). Moreover, the party which 
had been for many years engaged in the struggle for 
the overthrow of the Corn-Laws, threw its energies 
into the agitation for a reduction of expenditure; 
whilst the approaching year of the Great Exhibition 
tended to hold in check ideas of a warlike nature, 
and to make it the fashion, for a time at least, to 
pi-ofess a faith in the tendency of the world towards 
peace. 

The oonseq^uence of this state of things was a con- 
stant reduction of the military and naval expenditure 
from 1847 to 1851, as wiU be seen on reference to the 
preceding tables. Daring this time, with the excep- 
tion of the usual letters from Adndral Napier, in the 
Times^ on the state of the navy, and a volume 
published at the close of 1850, by Sir Francis Head, 
on “ Tbe Defenceless State of the Nation,” which 
was calculated to throw ridicule dn the subject by 
its exaggerations, little was said about a French 


* Annual Megiater, vol. xci.p. 2. 
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invasion. Even tlie’CJlreat Duke’s letter was for a 
time forgotten. But only for a time iT-tlie occasion 
alone was wanting to revive the panic with increased 
violence. The countiy had been ramdly advancing 
towards that state of prosperity, in v^ich its timidity 
and pugnacity seem equally suaceij^ble of excitement. 
Under the influence of free trade and the gold dis- 
coveries, our exports, which in 1848 had been 
£52,849,000, amounted in 1851 to £74,448,000 : they 
were destined to reach, in 1852, £78,076,000 ; and 
to rise in 1853 to £98,933,000; being thus nearly 
doubled in five years. The revenue was in a sa'tis- 
factory state, and the landed interest had nearly 
recovered fr’om the despondency into which it had 
been thrown by the repeal of the Com Laws. 

It was under these circumstances that the coup 
ddtat of December 2nd, 1851, and the re-electioir of 
Louis Napoleon as Eresident of the Republic, with 
augmented powers, frimished the occasion for the 
outburst of the second invasion panic. From that 
day to the meeting of Parliament, on the 3rd Feh- 
ruaiy, a large portion of the meti-opolitan journals 
teemed with letters and articles of the most exciting 
character. The course pursued by these writers was 
inconsistent enough. The 7 commenced by assailing 
personally, witli unmeasured invective, the author of 
the coMjp cT^at, and heaping contemptuous epithets 
on the French people who had rewarded him with 
their suflrages ; and then forthwith they raised the 
cry of invasion, and proclaimed our defenceless con- 
dition: — (SJ)nduct which, as will be seen, drew on 
them the animadversions of the leading statesmen, 
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ontliemeelmg of Parliament., lAt the same time, 
there was the usual eruption of pamphlets, written 
chiefly hy military and naval officers, containing pro- 
jects for every ^variety of defensive armament. 

In the debat^n the Address, on the first night of 
the session oi 1^2, almost every speaker alluded 
with disapprobation to the inflammatory language of 
the press. 

“ I say that it is more than imprudent,” said the 
Earl of Derby, “ that it is more than injudicious, 
that it is more than folly ; that it is perfect madness, 
at one and the same lime to profess a belief in the 
hostile intentions of a foreign country, and to parade 
before the eyes of that very people the supposed 
inability of this country to defend itself ; to magnify 
the resources of your supposed assailant, and to point 
out how easy would be the invasion if not the 
subjugation of this country (though, thank God! the 
most violent have not yet spoken of subjugation) ; 
but to speak of that invasion, accompanying it with 
details of the fearful amount of horror and bloodshed 
which, under any circumstances, must attend it, and 
then, in the same breath, to assail with every term of 
obloquy, of vitupei’ation, and abuse, the public and 
private character of the man who wields that force 
which you say is in-esistible.”* 

And again, speaking of die disposition of the Pre- 
sident, he said 

“ hly Lords, I will go fiu’thcr, and I will say tliat 
I firmly believe that the French President personally 


* MamnrJ, Oil* 22, 
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is fully disposed to «j;itertaiii fidendly relations and 
to maintain a pacific policy towards .other nations. 
But, my Lords, I think that if anything could divert 
him fi’ora that course — if he were a man likely to he 
worked upon hy his own personal feelings —if any- 
thing were likely to divert him ^am that course of 
policy which I helicvc his inclination and his sense 
of the interests of France are likely to make him 
take, it would he the mjudicious and, T may add, 
unjustifiable language which has been made use of 
by a large portion of the public press of this country, 
in commenting on the character of the French Go- 
vemment and people.”* 

In the House of Commons, on the same occasion, 
Lord John Bussell, then Prime Minister, observed;— 
“ But really, to hear or read some of the letters, 
some of the language used by some portions of the 
press, one would imagine that these two great nations, 
so wealthy, so similar in enlightenment, were going 
to butcher one another, merely to try what would be 
the effect of percussion caps and needle gims.”t 
Both these statesmen, however, afforded substan- 
tial justification to tlie alarmists whom they thus 
eloquently rebuked, by intimating their determina- 
tion to “prepare our defences,” in order to make 
“ invasion impossible.” The public, of course, attri- 
buted their language to diplomatic reserve, whilst 
their action was quietly accepted as proof of im- 
pending danger. * 

As we were destined during the year 1862 to 
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witness the reorganization off the militia, and an 
augmentation. o£ our army and navy ; and as tlio 
arguments by which these increased armaments were 
justified will be found to have exclusive reference to 
the danger otWi invasion from France, it will be 
well to turn for a^pment to the tables, and see exactly 
what the French Goverxnnent had been doing since 
the downfall of Louis Philippe. Though it is rather 
beside the question — for we have never professed to 
match our land forces against those of France — ^it 
may be- premised that the French Aimy was under- 
going some reduction, and that the National Guard, 
whose million of armed men had been referred to 
with such alarming emphasis by Lord Palmerston 
in 1845, was being rapidly disbanded, and was des- 
tined ei’e long to disappear, with the exception of a 
nominal force kept up in a few large cities. 

A reference to the tables wjll shew that, during 
the years 1849, 1850, and 1861, the period which 
intervened between the first and second panic, the 
strength of the French navy, whether measured by 
the total expenditure, the number of men, or the 
number of ships in commission, was considerably 
less that in any three years since 1840. It will be 
seen that the French expenditure, with the number 
of men and of ships in commission, both absolutely 
and in proportion to the British, was at the lowest 
point in 1851, the year which witnessed the renewal 
of the panic. These facts were stated at the time by 
those who resisted the increase of our armaments, and 
confronted the alarm of invasion; hut tSieir state- 
Tupn+s were di"ci‘ftflited, ' 
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On the 16tli Febm^iy, 1852, Lord John Enssell 
explained to the House his proposed Militia BUI. 
He alluded, at the outset, to his measure of 1848, the 
failui-e of which he frankly attributed to the necessity 
he was then under of proposing an increase of taxa- 
tion. To demonstrate that he v^as not now acting 
under the pressure of the panic, lie thus referred to 
the state of things under which he had formerly 
brought forward a similar project: — “At the time 
at which I then addressed the House, Louis Philippe 
was on the throne of France ; there was no apparent 
revolution at hand ; the disposition of that king was 
known to be pacific; his counsels were moderate 
and wise.”* This is an illusti*ation of that curious 
feature in those political delusions, that we are 
always called on to forget them as soon as they have 
served the purpose for which they are created. A 
convenient veil is hej'e drawn over the panic caused 
by Prince Joinville’s pamphlet, the Dulce of Wel- 
lington’s letter, the Spanish marriages, the predicted 
flight of the Guards fr-om London, and every other 
incident that had played its part prior to 1848. 
Lord John Eussell now proposed a plan by which it 
should he possible to enrol for the first year not less 
than 70,000 men ; in the next year, 100,000 ; in the 
thu’d, about 120,000 ; with the possibility of increase 
to 150,000. But the hlilitia Bill was destined to be 
fatal to the ministry of which he had been premier 
since the fall of Sir Eobort Peel’s Government in 
1846. 


* I£onsttrd, cafix. 55i. 
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A word of explanation is jioccssary to tlirow a 
light on wliat followed. During the recess of Parlia- 
ment, Lord Palmerston, the Foreign Minister, had 
withdrawn from the Goremment. From the explana- 
tions which noT^ook place, it appeared that, although 
there had been Sjjterior differences between him 
and his colleagues, indeed between the Soyereign 
and her Foreign Secretary, the immediate cause of 
his retirement was the unanliiorised expression of 
his approbation of the coup ietat of December 2nd, 
1851. It was foreseen that this secession menaced 
the existence of a Cabinet already weak, and a few 
days only were requhed, after the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, to verify this view. On the motion to bring in 
the Local Militia Bill, on the 20th February, 1862, 
Lord Palmerston carried an amendment for giving a 
more extended scope to the measui-e, which was 
followed by the resignation of Lord John EusselPs 
Government, and the advent of Lord Derby to 
power. 

On the first exposition of his views as Prime 
Minister, on the 27th February, the Earl of Derby 
spoke as follows : — 

“ My Lords, I believe that our naval forces were 
never in a better or more effective condition tban at 
this moment. I believe that for all purposes, whether 
as regards tbe protection of our own shores, the 
defence of the numerous and distant colonies which 
form our empire, or for the protec^on of that ex- 
tended commerce which crosses every sea and fills 
every port in the wide world, I believe thJCt, for all 
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such purposes, our naipy was never in a more effective 
state than it is now.’"* 

As soon as the new ministry were constituted^ they 
prepared another Militia Bill, which was introduced 
into the House hy the Home Secretaiy on the 29th 
March, This measure met the ^pproval of Lord 
Palmerston, to whose energetic support it mainly 
owed its success. He could almost, indeed, claim to 
he its author 5 for it transpired, incidentally, in the 
course of the discussion, that his frequent questions 
in tlxe House, in the time of Sh- Eobert Peel’s 
ministry, had had the effect of inducing them to pre- 
pare a measure for revising the Militia laws, but a 
change of ministry had prevented them from bringing 
it forward*! Lord Palmerston, moreover, in the 
course of the debates, identified himself more exclu- 
sively with the policy of the Bill, by stating that he 
had pressed on Lord, John Bussell, in 1846, the 
necessity of a shnUar measure.^ To him, also, was 
left the task of finding arguments for the Bill ; and it 
must be admitted that he fulfilled the duties of an 
advocate with a courage, at least, that could not be 
smpassed. 

The reasons assigned by Mr. Walpole for introduc- 
ing tbe measure, however ably stated, were so 
cautiously guarded by disavowals of any special 
ground for alarm, and so pmdently seasoned with 
pledges for oxir peaceful foreign relations, that they 

* Smaard, cxix. 894. 
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■were alraost as good argmnei»ts for liis opponents 
as for his own, party ; whilst the more general motives 
assigned, founded on vague and shado-wy assumptions 
of poesihle danger, -would have "been equally indis- 
putable if onr existing navy had been ten times as 
efficient as it had Just been declared to be by Lord 
Derby. 

Lord Palmerston took a much bolder com’se, 
Palling back on hie o^wn idea of steam-na-vigation 
having given an advantage to our nmghbour, or, to 
use his favourite phrase, ha-ving “ thro-wn a bridge 
across the Channel,” he no-w insisted on the practi- 
cability of fifty or sixty thousand men being trans- 
ported, without notice, from Cherbom’g to onr shores 
in a single night. Such a declaration had not been 
before heard from one holding high rank in that 
House. It overleapt all reliance on o-or diplomacy, 
or our fleets 5 and, strange enough in one -who had 
offered such eager congratulations to the author of 
the coup deiat^ the assumption of such a danger as 
-this implied that our neighbour was little better than 
a buccaneer. But tbis hypothesis of sudden invasion 
is absolutely iudispensable for affording the alarmists 
any standing ground whatever. Take away the lia- 
bility to surprise, by admitting the necessity of a 
previous ground of quarrel, and the delays of a diplo- 
matic correspondence, and yon have time to collect 
your fleet, and drill* an army. Admit the argument 

* *' Give 118 a good stout man, and let us have him for sixty 
days to train, him, and ho ivill he as good a soldiej;} as you cau 
have." — JEfiiidenoe ofLoan HiBnixaE, Oortmandfir-in-OJu^, i^oie 
B^attopol Oojtunittee, 
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of suddenness of dar^ci*,* and tlie only way of pre- 
venting your coasts and metropolis from being in- 
vaded by an army of fifty or sixty thousand men, is 
by being always prepared with an organized and 
disciplined force to repel them. 

It was natural that such views shfiuld not pass 
unquestioned by intelligent professional men 5 among 
whom the veteran General who represented West- 
minster was prominent in shewing the practical dif- 
ficulties of sending large expeditions over sea, and in 
demonstrating that “ the sudden arrival of a French 
army in this metropolis was simply an impossi- 
bility.”'* Here is a specimen of the imdaimted 
courage with which Lord Palmerston set at nought 
the experience of the hero of a score of battle 
fields 

“ My hon, and gallant friend (Sir De Lacy Evans) 
stated that, in collecting a large force for the purpose 
of crossing the Channel, such an extensive prepara- 
tion must he made as would ^ve us ample notice ; 
but he is much mistaken with regard to the want of 
facilities which neighhoming coimtries possess foi 
collecting together a formidable force and bringing it 
over to this country, without our having lengthened, 
or, indeed, even timely notice. The very ship dis- 
patched to convey to this country intelligence of the 
threatened aiinamcnt would probably not reach our 
shores much sooner tlaan the hostile expedition.”t 

The naval aftthoritiea in the House were also 
heard on a question in which the character and eflS- 
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oiency of their service weref so Bauch involved. Ad- 
miral Berkeley, who had been a Lord of the Admi- 
ralty under the previous Government, remarked that 
“ Lord Palmerston had spoken of the French being 
enabled to raise 50,000 or 60,000 men in Cherbourg; 
but he did not tell the House how these men were to 
be transported acrl&ss the Channel and the gallant 
speaker went on to say, “ he would tell the noble 
Lord, the member for Tiverton, that it would take 
fifty or sixty vessels to embark those men he spoke 
of as being ready for action at Cherbourg, and it 
would take as many more vessels to protect them in 
the Chaimel.” He added, with a view to allay the 
“absurd panic that had lately run through the 
country,” that with an addition of 4000 men and 
1000 boys to the navy, he would undertake to say 
that they would have a fleet of thirty steamers in the 
Channel, none of which would be under 900 or 1000 
tons, and that, in the presence of such a force, he 
would defy anv enemy to. st tssifpi' r niTipr;.?^ ^ adding, 
chargcteiistically, that “ he should like to see them 
to disembark on om* shores in tlie face of 
i^j^paforce.”* 

acidental to these debates was a motion made on 
Ijja 30th March, by Mr. Anderson (the head of the 
great Peninsular and Oriental Steam Slaip Company), 
“ to show how invasion might be rendered "impossi- 
ble,” in which he called attention to the Eeport of a 
Committee, appointed at his instancs in 1849, which 
had recommended the Government to retain the scr- 
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vices of oTir numerous meroliant steamers as a reserve 
force for tlie defence of our shores. He pointed out 
the gi’eat advantage this country possessed over all 
others in the number of its merchant steamers ; that 
for every horse-power possessed by France, we had 
twenty (in sailing vessels our sdperiority in tonnage 
being only as five to one) ; he staged, from evidence 
before the Committee, that upwards of a thousand of 
these vessels could be made available in case of war, 
and pledged himself to produce a piivate tradesman 
who, for £200, would fit the largest steamer to cany 
the heaviest pivot gim; and he alleged that the 
private Company with which he was connected could, 
alone, furnish vessels enough to form a line within 
signal distance of each other from the Channel 
Islands to the North Foreland.* Mr. Anderson 
into the subject with a thorough practical kno-v^clge 
of all its details, and carried the House, as^'^ had 

* 0 * m 

carried his Committee, with him. His motion was 
accepted by the Government, but never acted on. 

This motion was, however, only an episode in 
that great debate of the session which reflected the 
panic that had been excited in certain quarters out 
of doors. In spite of the opposition of the liberals 
and the free-trade party, the Militia BiU was passing 
through its various stages ; and Lord Palmerston’s 
theory of a nocturnal invasion, hy a large army, con- 
tinued to be the pivot of the debate. The weight of 
professional authority having gone so strongly 
against this theory, civilians were now cncomuged 
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to speaJc out ; and Lord Jdlin Russell, towards the 
close of the debate on the second reading, remarked, 
with unwonted hluntness, that “ he did not wish to 
be mixed up with those who entertained apprehen- 
sions of the sudden arrival in this country of 50,000 
hostile troopS in a single night, without notice of any 
Mnd being received in this country; or that we 
should hear of an army marching up to London 
without our having had any previous synaptoms of 
hostilily. Those were notions which were founded 
upon panic rather than on reasonable calculation,”* 
It was natural, too, that those members of the House 
who were identified with that body of British repre- 
sentatives residing at foreign capitals whom Burke 
has designated “ licensed spies,” should have revolted 
at such an imputation of want of vigilance on their 
parti as was implied in this apprehended sudden in- 
vasion, and they found an ^ardent and eloquent 
defender iu the present Sir Robert Peel, who had 
just previously withdrawn from the field of diplo- 
macy : — 

“ "What, I should like to know,” said he, “ is meant 
by the term ‘ sudden invasion’ which is so often used, 
but with little consideration ? The noble Lord, the 
member for Tiverton (Lord Palmerston), has defined 
it thus ; ‘ We have to provide,’ he says, ‘ not against 
a danger which may happen in six or eight months, 
but which may happen in a month or a fort- 
night, fi’om the time when it is fiS'st apprehended.’ 
1 ask the House, and I ask the_country, is it possible 
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to admit this cfafinition outlie Doble Lord? Let the 
House for one moment figure to itself th.e noble 
Lord sitting in Dowuing-street, with, all the threads 
of Em'opean diplomac 7 concentrated, like so many 
electric wires, in his cabinet ; and let the House then 
figure to itself the sm’prise of the hoble Lord, on being 
told that that day fortnight 150,000 men were to be 
landed on the shores of Britain. Do you tliirdc the 
noble Lord believes this to be possible? Hot at 
all.”* 

Following after nearly the whole of these speakers, 
and on the last night of the debate on the second 
reading of the Militia Bill, Lord Palmerston thus 
manfully stood his ground; — “The application of 
steam to navigation has in effect made a bridge over 
the Channel, and has given the means of q[uick attack 
— an attack on a scale of magnitude such as did not 
exist before. Again, it is said we should Icnow 
beforehand, if preparations were being made. 
I say^ou might not know, because, by the internal 
axrangemfentd of railways, the distribution of troops 
is such that 60,000 or 60,000 men might be collected 
at Cherbourg before you knew anything of the matter ; 
and those who have seen what those immense works 
are, must be perfectly aware that such a number of 
men could walk from the quay into their vessels, as 
easily as they could walk into their ban‘ack-yard. 
A single night would bring them over, and all our 
naval preparations, be they what they might, could 
not be relied on to prevent the arrival of sudi an 

Mantard, cxj. 1078. 
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expedition, as no batteries' or gun-boats we might 
have on our shores could be relied on to prevent the 
landing of the expedition when it had arrived.”'^ 

With what a grim smile of incredulity would the 
threat of this nocturnal apparition have been received 
by both sides of the "House, if it had been urged in 
support of the Militia Bill of 1848 1 The country 
gentlemen were then too much haunted by the free- 
trade spectre, and the commercial members too 
seriously preoccupied with their distresses, to have 
allowed themselves to be scared by so fantastical an 
appeal to then* imagination; but the “Country 
Party" were now in powex’, their protectionist alarms 
were dissipated, and they welcomed the Militia Bill 
with acclamation. An increasing revenue, with a 
surplus in the Exchequer and a prosperous trade, 
insm'cd the success of the bill ; which, however, was 
not passed without a determined opposition, led on 
by the tree trade party. In the course of the strug- 
gle, it was mentioned by Mr. Moffat,! as a proof of 
the unpopularity of the bill, that nearly 800 petitions 
had been presented against it, and not one in its 
favour. It was certainly a singular spectacle, to see 
the representatives of the great centres of population 
and wealth, with the metropolitan members at their 
head, resisting a measure which had been brought 
forward on the plea that it was indispensable for 
their security. 

Where then could have been tho “panic” ? — ^Will 
be the obvious inquiry. This question was fi:e- 
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quently and sarcasticall;^ a^lccd in tlie course of the 
debate ; and it was answei’ed in terms not over com- 
plimentary to the parties referred to. Mr. Hume 
blufidy remai’ked that, “ our present panics were not 
due, as in times past, to the old women, but to our 
having too many clubs about London, Containing so 
many half-pay ofl&eers, who had Nothing to do but 
to look about for themselves and their friends. These 
were tlie people who wrote to the newspapers, anxi- 
ous to bring grist to the mill somehow or other.”* 
And Captain Soobell, alluduig to the same subject, 
said — “ If he added a remark not very compliment- 
ary to the other branch of the service, it should be 
jocularly ; but the alarm about invasion was chiefly 
expressed by soldiers, firom the illustrious Duke 
downwards. Sir Francis Head was a soldier ; and 
so was the ‘ Swiss Colonel’ ; and many of them had, 
by their u^itings, helped to raise and keep up the 
alarm. And the reason was plain ; they could not 
compi'ehend the capabilities of resistance that might 
be made on the ocean, and especially the resources 
that had been put into our hands by the power of 
steam.”f 

Lord Derby’s Government having passed their 
Militia BUI, empowering them to raise 80,000 men, 
besides other measures, a dissolution took place on 
the first of July, and the new Parliament assembled 
for a short session before Christmas. 

In the meantisne, two events had taken place — 
the death of the Duke of Wellington, and the an- 
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nomiccmciit of the appvoacldi^’ ro-cstablisliment of 
tbe Empire in France — wMch.' were exercising a 
considerable influence on the public mind. The 
former occurrence had natoally attracted universal 
attention to the biography of the Great Warrioi’, 
whose military exploits filled the pages of the public 
journals, became the engrossing theme of our public 
speakers, and even resounded from many pulpits. 
Public attention was thus carried back to the long 
and mutually destructive wars which we had waged 
with France, and it was bttt natural that some of the 
old national animosity should have been revived. 
This feeling received a gx'eat impulse from what was 
ocem-ring on the other side of the Channel. By a 
singular coinoidence, the imposing national tribute 
of a public frmeral in St. Paul’s, on the 18th Novem- 
ber, 1852, was followed by the voting for the Empire 
in France on the 2l8t. The historical painter might 
have represented the third Napoleon rising from the 
yet open tomb of the vanquisher of the first I What 
wonder, if iu some minds there was die irritating 
consciousness that all the great deeds of the departed 
hero had not borne permanent fruits ? The feeling 
of apprehension, however, predoioinated. The tra- 
ditional terror connected with die name of Bonaparte 
was revived ; people began again to talk of invasion, 
and before Christmas the alarmists had more com- 
plete possession of the field than at any previous 
time. 

On the 6th December, 1862, Lord Malmesbury 
formally announced, in the House of Lords, the 
eleetion of the Emperor of the French. He spoke in 
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terns of tte most jUpqTialified confidence of tlio 
friendly and pacific intentions of the rider and people 
of IVance. “ I believe,” said bis Lordship, “ that the 
Emperor himself, and the great mass of his people, 
deeply feel the necessity, for the interests of both 
countries, that ive should be on a footing of profound 
peace ; and, on the other hand,'* they see the great 
folly and crime which it would be on either side to 
provoke war. They must know that a war, as far 
as it would lead to the subjugation of cither country 
by the other, is an absurdity; that neither country, 
so great, so powerful, and so independent, could ’in 
any manner subjugate the other, and that, therefore, 
war must be as useless as cruel, and as inglorious as 
useless.”* 

Nothing could have been more satisfactory than 
this announcement, had it not been accompanied by 
a practical commentapr eLewhere, which, in the eyes 
of the unsophisticated public, converted these ex- 
cellent sentiments into hollow diplomatic phrases. 
On the very same evening on which this communi- 
cation was made to the Lords, the Government pro- 
posed in the Commons an addition of 6000 seamen 
and 1600 marines to the navy, on the ground, as 
alleged by the Secretary of the Admirally, that “ the 
time had arrived when, with the most pacific inten- 
tions, it was absolutely necessary that we should 
put om Channel defences in a new position, and man 
the Channel witK a large fo3‘ce.”t it been his 
studied purpose to fuinish arguments to the alannists 
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out of doors, nothing could fiay^ been contrived more 
calculated to .swell the panic cry of invasion than 
the tone of mystery and reserve with which the 
naval secretary deprecated all discussion on this 
vote : — 

“ He trusted that, if he should then decline to 
enter into any det^led information with respect to 
that vote, no gentleman would attribute such a 
course to a desire to treat him individually with dis- 
courtesy, but would feel that it was owing to 
detmrdnainmi at which the Government had arnved^ 
after the most s&i'ious consid&raUon^ that it would he 
better^ under existing circumstances^ not to enter into 
any particulars with respect to that course. He asked 
the present vote from the House of Commons, not 
as a vote of confidence in any particular ministiy, 
but as a vote of confidence in that Executive which, 
whatever party might be at thp head of the Govern- 
ment, must necessarily be charged with the defence 
of the country, must necessarily he in possession of 
secret and important intelligence^ and must necessarily 
he the fitting and only judge how far that intelligence 
ought to he communicated to the House.”* 

If anything could add to the mistrust in the public 
mind which this was calculated to produce, it was 
the readiness with which the leading statesmen on 
the opposition side of the House accepted the doc- 
trine of implicit confidence in the Executive. Sd’ 
Erauois Baring, in expi’essing his approval of the 
proposed increase, I’emarked that “ no one knew more 
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than himself how difficiill: it was to state the grounds 
for any increase, it was for the Grovemment to 
state, on their responsibility, what they thought 
necessary for the service of the country, and he was 
not one of those who would oppose what they thought 
necessary.”* This doctrine, which, ’if generally 
acted upon, would he an abdication of one of the 
chief functions of the House of Commons, proceeds 
upon a double fallacy — ^first, in assuming that the 
Executive can, in these days, he in possession of 
secrets unknown to the public, respecting the warlike 
preparations or the political attitude of other coun- 
tries ; and, secondly, in assuming, that, if the Govern- 
ment possessed any such secret information, there 
could be half as much inconvenience from disclosing 
it to the House of Commons as from the adoption of 
this principle of abject confidence in the Ministry. 

The proposed increase in the navy was, however, 
carried without a division. An addition of 2,000 
men and 1,000 horses for the artillery was also 
voted. There had been 3,000 men previously added 
to the aimy, and, as we have seen, power was given 
to the Government to raise 80,000 men for the 
militia, — 50,000 for the first year, and 30,000 more 
for the second. All this was achieved during their 
few months of oflice by the Earl of Derby’s Govern- 
ment, who, so long as they were engaged in making 
these additions to om* establishments, met with sup- 
port from their dpponents ] but, that task achieved, 
thenceforth the benefit of implicit confidence in the 
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Executive was no longer esTiencled to thorn, and tliv, 
were overthrown a few days afterwards in a division 
on the budget, which was virtually a vote of want 
of confidence, and were succeeded by Lord Aber- 
deen’s administration. 

This increase in our armaments failed to allay, in 
the slightest degree, the agitation of the alarmists. 
It seems to be the peculiar characteristic of these 
panics, that they who fall imder their influence are 
deprived of all remembrance of what has been 
ah'eady done for their security. This state of mind 
is natural enough in those who embrace the hypo- 
thesis that we are in nightly danger of an invasion, 
without notice or provocation, by an amy of 50,000 
men. These persons do not employ their minds in 
discussing the probable grounds of quarrel with 
Pi-ance, or in speculatiug on the chances of a rup- 
ture ; but they assume the constant disp'osition for 
war on the part of our neighbour, as well as his com- 
plete preparation for attach. Erom the moment that 
such a theory of invasion as this is adopted, any plan 
of defence must necessarily be insufhcient for security. 
It is to this state of mind that all the writers and 
speakers on tlic subject addressed themselves,’*' as 

^ The following are specimens ; — 

A Letter on the licence of England hy Corps of Volunteers and 
Mzlitta, by Sir Chas Jas. Napiih 

The Invasion of England, by anEnglisbmajj and a Civilian 

national Eefenees, by Moir!nAGTT Gobe, Esq. 

A Zefier to Lord John jRussell, containing Suggeshom for form- 
ing a Beserve Eoi ee, siened " Georoe Paget.*’ 
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may be seen by a mej*e" glance at the titles of the 
pamphlets which issued in imprecedented nttmbers 
from the press in the present year (1862). 

The alarm was constantly stimulated by startling 
paragraphs in the newspapers. One day the French 
army at Eome was reported to‘be chafing and dissa- 
tisfied, because it could not sKafe in the invasion of 
England and the sack of London : the next, there 
were whispered revelations of a secret plan, divulged 
by General Changamier, for invading England and 
seizing the metropolis (which he publicly contra- 
dicted) : then we were told of a plot for seeming a 
naval station in the West Indies ; next, the French 
Government had sent an order for steam frigates to 
Messrs. Napier, of Glasgow (which was contradicted 
on the authority of those gentlemen) : there was a 
cry of alaim at the apparition of a French ship of 

hljimaranium oa the N'ecessity of a Secretary of State for our 
Defence and War Datablishmenis. 

Proposals for the D^enee of the Country iy means of a Volun- 
teer Mree, by JonxSraLOCH, lats Captain Second Life G-uards. 

Defensive Position of JSngland, by Captain Ciias. Kiro\. 

The Peril of Portsmouth, Jab. ]?BBOVBSOir, Esq. 

A Plan for the formation of a Maritime Mxlitia, by Captain 0. 
Enniox. 

Observations on Cmnmissariat, Pieli Service, and Home Defences, 
by Sir EAKBOiirn 1. Bovis. 

The National Defence of Dnyland, by Babok P. E, Translatod 
by Oapt, J. E. Annison', 

Thoughts on Matuhal Defence, by Bear- Admiral BownES. 

Prief Suggestions on the Subject <f War and Invasion. 

ITotes on 4/ie Defensive Pesources qf Great Prilain, by Captain 
Exeub, Half-pay Eoyal Artillery. 
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war at Dover, wliich, it aftervrarcls turned out, liad 
been driven in by stress of ■weatber : then there were 
small French vessels of war seen moving about the 
Isle of Wight, to the surprise of some of our authorh 
ties, who should have Imown that the French Govern- 
ment are bound by convention to send cruisers into 
the Channel, to see'^that the fisheries regulations ai’e 
observed 'by their fishermen ; and then came the 
old story of French vessels being seen taking sound- 
ings in our waters, though, as every body knows, 
the most perfect charts of the Channel, published 
under the authority of the Admhalty, may be pur- 
chased for a few shillings. 

But these little paragraphs, which flew from 
journal to jornnal, would have fallen harmless on 
the public ear if they had not been accompanied by 
alarming reports, from our own correspondents ” in 
Palis, of the immense increase going on in the 
French navy. Besides, there was the eloquent sileuce 
of our own Secretary of the Admiralty when he pro- 
posed the augmentation of om’ navy. What could 
that reserve and secrecy mean, but something too 
frightful to reveal? True, the French army had 
been reduced by 50,000 nien, and the National Guard 
was practically dissolved, hut that did not concern 
us : what object could a Bonaparte possibly have in 
doubling the strength of his navy, if it was not to 
attack England? To show to what an extent this 
delusion gained credence, let us quofe from an article 
in that generally accurate historical record, the 
Annual Eegist&r for Beptemher 21, 1832: — “The 
French have been making gigantic efforts to raise 
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tlieit navy to a fonjiiSablc strengtli ■/' and, after 
entering into many details to show t^ic large addi- 
tions made to their fleet, the article thus concludes : 
“Their navy seems to have doubled in effectiYe 
strength within the two years of the Prince President’s 
power.”* So strong were the* feelings' of suspicion, 
jealousy, and apprehension on tMs subject at the re- 
assembling of Parliament in February, 1853, that 
Mr. Ewart, with a view of offering a public denial 
to these alarming nunoms, toot the extraordinary 
course of addressing' a letter of inquiry to M. Ducos, 
the Minister of Marine, whose answer, which obtained 
general publicity at the time, is here reproduced : — 

“ Paeis, Mbniary 2S, 1863. 

“ Sin, — The questions which you do me the honour 
to put in your letter of the 19th of Febraary might 
perhaps appear to me unusual, if my mind really 
entertained the strange ideas which some persons 
appear to ascribe to me in England. 

“ But, far from considering these questions indis- 
creet or inopportune, I rejoice at them, because they 
afford me an opportunify of giving you the complete 
assurance of my peaceful sentiments. 

“ I should consider it as the greatest of misfortunes 
if a serious misunderstanding should break out 
between the two nations j and I desire, with all my 
heart, that the best inteUigence may continue to pre- 
vail between th&m. 

“ Your newspapers make much stir about our pre- 


imual JSeffkter, 186!^ p. 148, “ Chioniclo.’* 
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sumed warlike preparation^ , I confine myseLliad 
declaring to yon that I have not’ armed a single giuYO 
hoat, stirred a single cannon, or equipped a single 
sailor. I remain the calm spectator of the enonnons 
expenses which you are making to conjure away an 
imaginary dahger ; and I admire the facility with 
which you augment your budget when no real 
necessity prescribes it. 

“ If the members of your Parliament, who are so 
pre-occupied with our projects of invasion, would 
give themselves the trouble of paying us a short visit, 
they would be more surprised than I am myself, per- 
haps, at the extreme readiness with which the rumour 
(almost amounting to a pleasantry) of our supposed 
warHlce preparations has "been received among you. 

“ I thank you. Sir, for allowing me to establish a 
certain degree of intercourse between us ; and I beg 
you to accept the expression of my most distinguished 
sentiments. 

“ Theodore Ducos. 

« Monsieor Bwttrt, Meiatre de la Chambr© 
des Oommunea, 

With M. Ducos, the writer of these pages had not 
the honom* of a personal acquaintance ; but he hap- 
pened to be on terms of veiy intimate friendship with 
one of his colleagues, with whom he was in corres- 
pondence at the time, and from whom he re- 
ceived the following note, which had been written 
to him by the Minister of Marine,'' at the moment 
of receiving the letter of inquiry from Mi\ Ewart. 
As, this letter was penned by M. Ducs>s tmder 
circumstances which prceluded any idea of conceal- 
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ment or misrepresentation, it will be read with pro- 
bably greater interest than the more formal communi- 
cation ; especially that part which refers to the cabinet 
device, common to both countries, of resorting to 
imaginary terrors as a means of swelling budgets 
and sti’engthening majorities : — 

“ My dear Colleague, 

“ Do you read the English journals and the debates 
in Parliament ? 

“ Verily, I am astonished at the din they are 
making on the other side of the Channel. Will you 
believe that I have just received a letter from a 
Member of the House of Commons, asking me seri- 
ously if the armaments we are preparing are destined 
for a war with England, and if we are pushing this 
constant augmentation of the forces of the two nations 
in a spirit 'of rivalry I I send you the letter, that 
you may not doubt my veracity. 'Will you answer 
it, or shall I ? 

“ Our armaments 1 forsooth, "What does it mean? 
You know as well as I that to this day we. have not 
aimed a poor little boat beyond our .ordkiaiy: fleet. 
With a budget reduced by fpyty .millipiis' (|p§ncs} 
compared with the budget 'of- Jjoiiis 'we 

arc obliged to confine qm’selves within' tfenartowefst 
limits. , ■ 

“ England incrqasea her budget ‘oP this- year by 
sixteen millions (francs) ; she forms her militia ; she 
recruits her sailors ; she makes her coasts bristle with 
heavy artillery. We look on ’ tranquilly, without 
comprehending ail these efferts, and Without having 
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for a single instant the idea or the apprehensiod ad 
she is going to invade ns. 

“ Mr. Ewart asks mo in confidence, and whisper- 
ing in my ear, if we ai’e actuated by sentiments of 
rivalry in pushing our armaments 1 I declare that I 
cannot understand it. We have not armed one 
vessel, we have not touched one gun, we have not 
equipped one soldier, we have not recruited one 
cabin-boy; and they ask us seriously if we are a 
very thunderbolt of war ? It seems to me, that the 
question might be more seasonably addressed to the 
members of the English Cabinet, who are covering 
themselves with armour, and who possibly may not 
he vejy much dist)‘essed by these imaginai'y terrors ( as 
we have sometmes seen among ourselves)^ inasmuch as 
they enable them to sioell ^eir budget^ and serve to 
strengthen a somewhat uncertain majority in Parlia- 
ment. 

“Ah! my dear coHeagnie, you see that all the 
geese do not come from the United States, or swim 
in the Seine, You perceive that the question from 
London makes me quite merry. Forgive me, my 
dear colleague. I conchrde hy asking whether I 
must write to Mr. Ewart, and tell him, for his great 
satisfaction, that I am a greater friend to peace than 
himself, and that I look upon war between France 
and England as a universal calamity, which every 
wise man ought to exert himself to prevent. 

“TheSdore Ducos.” 

But this excellent attempt of Mr. Ewafl to allay 
the public excitement produced no apparent effect. 
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Nothing could surpass^ the child- like simplicity with 
which any of -Ihe above ahsurd aufl improbable 
rumours respecting the hostile preparations of the 
French were beiieved, unless it were the stolid scep- 
ticism with which all ofFers to demonstrate their 
falsehood were rejected. 

It will be well to turn for an instant to the tables 
in the fii-st page, and bring the question of the state 
of the French navy at this time to the test of those 
authentic figures. Lot us talce the specific allegation 
in the Annual Begister for 1852 (Sept. 21), that, dur- 
ing the two years of the Prince President’s power, 
the French navy was doubled in effective force. 
Louis Napoleon was declared President of the Re- 
public on the 20th December,. 1848, and was pi*o- 
daimed Emperor on the 2nd December, 1852. His 
term of presidency may therefore be said to have 
extended over the years 1849, 1850, 1851, and 1852. 
The following figm-es give the total expenditure, the 
amoimt of wages in dockyards, the niimber of sea- 
men, and the number of ships in commission, for 
each of those years, and also for the two preceding 
years, 1847 being the last year of Louis Philippe's 


reign, 

and 1848 the first 

year of the Republic 


Wftgesiu 

Total 

No. of 

No ofShipe 


Dockyaids. 

Espenditaro. 

Seamen, in Coimniedon. 


£ 

£ 



18-47 

^8,833 

5,146,000 

32,169 

240 

1848 

414,085 

4,885,872 

28,760 

242 

1849 

056,165 

3,928,276 

27,003 

211 

1860 

482,837 

3,406,866 

24,679 

181 

1851 

416,773 

8,293,787 

22,316 

166 

1862 

425,811 

3,402,271 

23,016 

176 
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Louis Napoleon, wlion, it wiH J)c admitted, liis policy 
must have had time to develop itself, and comparing 
it -mth the sixteen previous years comprised in the 
table given in the first page, it will be seen that 
there is only one year (1835) when France had so 
few ships in Commission ; only two years (1836-6). in 
which she maintaintid so few seamen ; and only five 
years (1835-6-7-8-9) when the total expenditme had 
been so low. And, instead of the effective force 
being doubled, it will be seen that a continual re- 
duction had been going on during the first three 
yestrs of the President’s rule, witli only an insignifi- 
cant rise in 1852. The diminution in the dockyard 
expenditure was, in both countries, proportionately 
less than in the other items, owing to the more 
costly nature of the new naval constructions. 

if we take the average of the four years, 1849 to 
1852, it will bo found to be vey much le^s than the 
average of the last ten years of Louis Philippe’s 
reign ; and, looking back over the tables of both 
countries for the whole period, it will he found that 
scarcely at any time was the French navy so weak, in 
comparison with that of England, as in 1861. M. 
Dneos, in the above private letter to his colleague, 
asserts that his expenditure was forty millions 
(£1,600,000) less than that of his predecessor in the 
time of Lotus Philippe \ and if we compare the year 
1862 with that of 1847, it more tlian verifies his 
statement. • 

It is now very well known, apart from the proofs 
afforded hy these figures, that, owing to the embar- 
rassed state of the French finances during the Ee- 
puhlio, and the striTwlp invnlvmnf 4-r.n — i-j- 
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once of social Vder, then* going on, very little atten- 
tion was paid to tlie l^Tavy. . A Parliamentary Com- 
mission, of wMch. M, Dufanre was named “ Re- 
porter,” was appointed by tlie National Assembly 
in 1849, to inquire into tbe state of the navy, and 
two goodly quarto volumes Were the'i'csult, with 
minutes of the evidence and tbe discussions ; but its 
proceedings were brought to an untimely end by the 
^etai of the 2nd December, 1851, and they led 
to but few practical results. 

It was mider circumstances so little calculated to 
provoke our fear or resentment, that the cry of alarm 
and defiance was raised more loudly than ever 
through the winter and spring of 1852-3. Men of 
the highest political and social rank resigned them- 
selves to the excitement. Two cabinet ministersj 
who had gone to their constituents for re-election, on 
taking officS in Lord Aberdeen’s government, were 
afterwards caRed upon, by them opponents in the 
House, to explain the violent language uttered by 
them at the hustings in allusion to the ruler and 
people of France.'* 

“ I tell you,” said the Lord Liexxtcnant of York- 
shire, addressing the militia of tiiat county, “the 
time is coming when everybody thx’oughout this 
realm will have reason to he thankful that yon have 
come forward to defend your hearths and homes.” {■ 

Lord Mount-Edgeumhe, tliroiigh* the columns of 
a public jornmal, thus added fuel to the flamo : — “ T 
have received positive information, wliieh cannot be 
doubted, that the French are now striving to Ihc 

* JTaHsarrf, cx\« 2G7 + Zlaasajrf, 203 eputtrU 

VOT-ir. 
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very utmost to increase tlieir naval Ibrce in every 
manner; and tliat arrangements Lave now been 
oflficially decided upon, to continue, year after yeaa', 
similar exertions. 1 cannot give my authority, but 
tmst tbat I shall be believed when I say that this 
information may be’ most thoroughly relied upon.” 
And the writer adds, by way of emphasis, “ I repeat 
that the information I have received, of preparations 
which can only be made for aggression, may be re- 
lied on.”* 

At the same time, the stiictmes of the leading 
jcmrnals assumed a more virulent tone towards the 
chief of the French people. Such had been the 
withering influence of legislative restrictions and 
fiscal exactions upon the periodical press, that the 
publication of daily newspapers was restricted to the 
three capitals of the United Kingdom, and thehr 
ch’culation among twenty-six millions of people did 
not exceed, in the aggregate, sixty or seventy thou- 
sand copies daily. A monopoly of publicity was, 
indeed, virtually possessed by one London joiumal, 
whose conductors had thus the power of giving the 
impress of public opinion to whatever views they 
chose to espouse. The columns of this paper now 
teemed with the most violent denunciations of the 
French ruler, not unmixed with expressibns of con- 
tempt for the people of France. One writerf of a 
series of unpassioned invectives was betrayed into 
expressions not obscurely suggestive of assassina- 
tion. 

♦ Times, February 7-12, 1 853. 
t Letters of “ An Englisliman,'’ in the Times, 
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A reaction was at Ijpngtlx produced in a quarter 
supposed to be peculiai’ly influenced by. tliis journal. 
That part of the community most slow to enter upon 
any public movement, the merchants and baniera 
of London, convened, by circular, a meeting of those 

who feel called upon at this lime ptibhely to ex- 
press tlieir deep concern at witnessing the endeavours 
, continually made to create and perpetuate feelings 
of mistrust, ill-will, and hostility between the inha- 
bitants of the two gx'eat nations of England and 
Fi’anoe,” and they took the unprecedented step of 
sending to the Emperor of the French a deputatidn 
of leading citizens, caiTying tvith them an address 
bearing more than a thousand signatoes. 

On the meeting of Parliament, Mr. Disraeli took 
an opportunity of drawing attention to these mani- 
festations of hatred and terror towards France ; de- 
claring that' it was “ extremely strange and startling, 
that, imder such circumstances, an idea should have 
seemed to enter into almost every man’s brain, and 
an expression into every man’s mouth, that we are 
on the evo of a rupture with that coimtry." And, 
alluding to the gj'oss attacks that had been leveUcd 
at the iniler of France, he said;— “Ecmemher, that 
all this time, while the French Goverament were 
quietly and diplomatically working with our Go- 
vernment for groat objects of public benefit and ad- 
vantage— that French Govcnimcut were painted as 
corsairs and bamlltti,* walchiug to attack our coasts 

* Take, aa a Hpecimen, the similituflo of burglars, tmder which, 
when Hpoaking of the clmigpr of invaaion. our brn>f> and poli hed 
neighbotira wer^ dwrihpd l»'v vi*! t I'outi 'U' il • 
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witliOEt the slightest provoc^ation an& withoEt the 
slightest wai’niiig.”’*' 

Such was the state of fceluig inthe Spring of 1863. 
The nation had grown rich and prosperous with a 
rapidity beyond all precedent. Our exports had 
risen from £62,849,000 in 1848, to £98,933,000 in 
1853, having nearly doubled in five years. History 
shows that such a condition of things is fruitful in 
national follies and crimes, of which war is but the 
greatest. The time is not yet, though it will come, 
when people wiU be able to bear the blessings of 
pi^osperity and hberty, with peace. WhUst it seemed 
only a question upon whom we should expend our 
exuberant forces, — whether on France or some other 
enemy, — ^we “ drifted” into hostilities in an unex- 
pected direction, The Turk was allowed to declare 
war for us against Russia, after we had agreed to tho 
terms of peace offered for us on behalf of the latter 
country. Could this have happened amid the com- 
mercial depi-ession and gloom of 1848 ? 

The sudden change which was now to be wit- 
nessed in the temper of the public and the action of 
the Government was so unlooked for, and so utterly 
beyond all rational calculation, that it might be com- 
pared to the shifting of the view in a kaleidoscope. 

a mam of rank aad a dergyman:— “When burglars are about, 
•we examine the scrillery amd cellar -windows ; we try the fasten- 
ings of our doors, hang up bolls to warn us*, get dogs and police 
to watch for us, amd go to bed iii confidence that we are so pre- 
pared against an attack, that few are likely to attempt it." — 
S. Q-. 0., in Times (Bmsard, ciziv. 200 ) 

* Sanscff'd, cxxiv 268. 
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By way of "bringing wh|i.t took place clearly, and in 
the fewest words, home to the reader’s apprehension, 
let us illustrate it hy an individual case. Let us sup- 
pose an invalid to have been ordered, for the benefit 
of his health, to make the voyage to Austi’alia and 
back. He left England in the montli ’of February 
or March. The Militia was prepSiing for duty ; the 
coasts and dockyards were being fortified; the navy, 
army, and artillery were all in course of augmenta- 
tion; inspectors of artillery and cavalry wero re- 
ported to bo busy on the southern coasts ; deputations 
from railway companies, it was said, had been wait- 
ing on the Admiralty and Ordnance, to explain how 
rapidly the Commissariat and military stores could 
be transported from the Tower to Dover or Ports- 
mouth ; and the latest paragraph of news firom the 
Continent was that oim neighbours, on the other side 
of- the Channel, were praetisiug the embarkation and 
disembarkation of troops by night. He left home 
amidst all these alarms and preparations for a French 
invasion. After an absence of four or five months, 
during which time he had no opportunity of hearing 
more recent news fi:ora. Europe, he steps on shore at 
Liverpool, and the first newspaper he sees informs 
him that the English and French fleets ai-e lying side 
by side in Besika Bay. An impending naval engage- 
ment between the two powers is naturally tlie idea 
that first occurs to him ; but, glauciug at tlic loading 
article of the journal, he Icanis that Englaiul and 
France have entered into an alliauco, and that they 
are on tUb eve of commencing a sanguinary war 
against Eussjia ! 
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Leaving our imaginary individual to recover fi?om 
Ins siirpi'ise, it may naturally' be infcrrecl that lie 
would feel some misgivings as to tlie prudence of 
placing ourselves at tbe mercy of a ruler whom be 
bad so recently beard denounced as little better than 
a bandit ancT a pirate. It -would certainly have re- 
quired a mucb smaller effort of the imagination to 
have suspected a plot between our ally and tbe 
enemy, by wbicb tbe two Emperors, — ^baving united 
their forces at Sebastopol, talcen our army captive, 
and destroyed our fleet, — should have seized on Con- 
stantinople and Egypt, and made a partition of 
Turkey, than to have believed in tbe possibility of 
an invasion by an army of fifty or sixty thousand 
Pf enebmen nl a single night, without notice or pro- 
vocation. 

No such doubts, bowevei’, seem to have troubled 
tbe minds of our alarmists. They who Had been tbe 
most vehement in their denunciations of tbe French 
Govemmeait, were novr tbe strongest supporters of 
tbe Anglo-French alliance, and tbe loudest in cla- 
mouring for a war -with Russia ; and, for tbe next 
five years, no more was beard of a French invasion. 
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1839— 1800 -180*1. 

“ Wi3 must liavG one more ■war witli Russia for tlie 
independence and freedom of Europe, and then all 
will unite in favour of a reduction of armaments,” 
■was the language with which some friends of poace 
reconciled themselves to the Crimean war. They 
have since seen additions made to the permanent 
aimed forces of Europe, equalling, probably, in num- 
bers the armies engaged in the Ciimcan struggle. 
So true is the saying of Bastiat, that “the ogre, war, 
costs as much for his digestion as for his meals.” 

It was formerly said of us, that we were a war- 
like, but not a military nation. The Russian war 
has gone far to make us both. 

At the close of the gi’eat French wai’, in 1815, 
there were not wanting members of the Whig aristo- 
cracy, and a phalanx of distinguished popular leaders, 
to call back the nation to its old maxims against 
large standing armies in time of peace; and who 
not only kept alive the jealousy of permanent camps 
and barracks, but opposed the formation even of 
dubs set apart Exclusively for the “ Services,” and 
denounced the whole paraphernalia of a militaiy or- 
ganization. They did not accept war as the normal 
state of ma^nd ; nor did they^ discarding all reliance 
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on tlie spirit anti patriotism ^o£ tlie people, attempt 
to drill tliom,.like Russians or*' Austrians, into mere 
warlike macliinos.’* But at tiro termination of tko 

* Tlie following ia a specimen of the language in wliieh oui’ 
iatliors were addressed hy.their groat political leaders nearly iitdf 
a contmy ago. And these wore the sentiments of the Hollands, 
Miltons, Lansdownes, Tierneys, Brougliams, Bussells, and even 
the Grenvilles and “Wellesleys, of those days: — “In despotic 
countries, it may he necessary to maintain great armies as semi- 
naries of warlike spirit. The mind, which in such wretched coun- 
tries has no nohlc ohjeet to employ its powers, almost necessarily 
sinks into languor and ^lethargy, when it is not roused to the 
destructive phrenzy of war. The show of war during peaco, may 
he noeossary to prosorvo the chief skill of tio harbarian, and to 
keep up tho only exalted feeling of tho slave. The savage soon 
throws off habits of order ; and tho slave is ever prone to relapse 
into tho natural cowardice of his dohnsod condition. But in this 
mightiest of 3?ree Communities, where no human faculty is suf- 
fered to lie dormant, and whore habitual order, by co-operation, 
gives effect to the intense and incessant exertion of power, tho 
struggles of honourahlo ambition, tho fhir contests of political 
party, tho enterprizes of ingenious industry, the pursuits of ele- 
gant art, the fearless exorcise of reason upon the most venerable 
opinions, and upon the acts of tho highest authorities, the race of 
many for wealth, and of a few for power or fame, are abimdantly 
svilfieiont to cultivate those powers, and to inspire those energies 
wliich, at the approach of war, submit to disciplino, and quickly 
assume the forms of military science and genius. A free nation 
like oiu:s, full of activity and boldness, and yet full of order, has 
all tho elements and habits of an army, prepared by the happy 
frame of its society. “We require no military establishments to 
nurse' our martial spirit. It is our distinction, that we have over 
proved ourselves iu lime of need a nation of^warriors, and that 
we never have been a people of soldiers. It is no refinement to 
say, that tho national courage and intellect have actqd with tho 
more vigour on tho approach of hostility, heeauso we are not 
toazed and worried into potty activity; bocausf a protid and 
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Crimean war, ’the govermng powers of this countiy 
seemed to be possessed but of one idea,— how English- 
men could be drilled and disciplined into a state of 
constant readiness for future continental campaigns. 
Hence wo have seen a military activily never before 
known in England in a time of’peace, its witness the 
coluinn.s of the daily press, filled *vith “ Military and 
Naval Intelligence.” The object of those who, by 
their rank and influence, have mainly contributed to 
produce this state of things, has not been concealed. 
“ What I want to see,” said Mr. Sidney Herbert, “ is 
a military spirit pervading aU classes of the com- 
munity; but especially the influential and intelli- 

Berious people have not been degraded, in tteir own eyes, by act- 
ing thoir awkward part in holiday parade. ‘Where ame aro the 
national ocenpation, tbo intorraiB of peaco are times of idleness, 
during which apart, at least, of the people must fit themselves for 
the general btisiness, by exorcism g the talents and qualities which 
it requires. But where thb pursuits of peaco require the highest 
activity, and the nature of the government colls forth the highest 
spirit, the whole people must always possess the materials and 
principles of a military character. ITreemen ore brave, because 
they rely on thcmsolvcs. Liberty is our national point of honour. 
The pride of liberty ia the spring of our national courage. The 
independent spirit, tHe high feeling of personal dignity, and the 
consequent sensibility to national honour, the true sources of that 
valour for which this nation has been renowned for ages, have 
been, in a great measure, epeatod and preserved by their being 
accustomed to trust to themselves for defence against invasion 
from abroad or tyranny at home. If they lean on an army for 
safety, they will soon look to it with awe ; and thus gradually 
lose those sentiments of self-respect and sclf-depondenco, that 
l>ride of liberty, which are the peculiar and the most solid dcfoncoft 
of this country.”— Sin James Mackiniosh, House of Commons, 
T*'oln‘unrv 2S, l%il6. 
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gent middle class. I belilvc tlie vdlimtecr corps 
will effect that object to a larger extent ; and, there- 
fore, if for diat alone, I think they ought to be en- 
couraged.”* The oonaeqrience has been, not only an 
enormous increase of our military estimates, but such 
aax outlay for permanent barracks and camps as to 
imply a complete abandonment, for the future, of our 
old habits and maxims as a self-relying and free 
people. The unfinished works at Aldershott, alone, 
have already cost £1,421, 153, f — an amount, for the 
time and ptii-pose, perhaps unexampled in the world’a 
history. Our business, however, must still be mainly 
with the navy. 

At the conclnsion of the war, a grand Naval Ee- 
view took place at Spithead, which is thus recorded 
in the Annual Begister for 1866, with the accom- 
panying remark that the “ steam gun-hoats formed 
the novel feature of the review.” 

“ The vast naval force reviewed on this occasion^ 
consisted of 22 steam-ships of the line, of from 60 to 
131 guns, 58 frigates and corvettes, 140 gim-boats, 
4 fl.oatiag batteries, and 60 mortar-vessels and mor- 
tar-boats : the aggregate power of the steam-engines, 
30,671 horses, and the number of guns, 3002.” 

Addressing the House, May 8, 1866, after the 
ratification of the Ti'eaty of Peace, Lord Palmerston 
said that “ having begun the war with a fleet of 
comparatively small amount, we were enabled, at 
the end of the war, to present at Spithead the spec- 
tacle of such a fleet as called forth from the Earl of 

Smsari, civ. 699. 

Parliamentary Pafer, No. 327, 18G1. 
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Dei’ljy iJie oufogy that * no coimtiy ever possessed so 
mighty a naval anna’lnent.’ We had, at the hcgm- 
ning of tlio war, a total force of 212 ships ; and at 
the end of the war we have 590.”'' 

The greater portion of tliis increase consisted of 
gun-boats and mortar-vcsaela ; and, with a view to a 
due appreciation of the systematic manner in Avhich 
tliey aro destined henceforth to pass into oblivion, 
when successive First Lords, or Secretaries of the 
Admiralty introduce the Navy Estimates, it is neces- 
sary that we should fully apprehend the importance 
which competent judges attached, at the time, to this 
addition to om- defensive armament. A few weeks 
later, the Fkst Lord of the Admiralty himself, when 
alluding to the fact of these gun-boats having been 
completed too late to be employed in offensive opera- 
tions against the enemy, remarked : — 

“ Happily, however, the means thus provided for 
attack can now be made equally available as a part of 
our permanent establishment for purposes of defence. 
The gun-boats and floating-batteries, recently con- 
structed for other objects, will constitute a valuable 
and effective armament for protecting our shores from 
assanit. The expense incurred in their equipment 
will, therefore, be money not ill-spent. I tMnk it 
required the stem experience of war to teach us the 
value of such a force ; for I do not believe the House 
of Commons could have been induced, in a period of 
uninterrupted ^eace, to vote the additional funds 
roqiiisite for creating it.”t 


Jlftnsiiwd, cxli. 22C. 
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“We commenoccl the ■wai*,”- said Captain Scohell, 
on the same ooca&ion, “ with only large ships ; and 
it was only after two years’ experience that we 
discovered the gun-hoat tribe. If, some time ago, 
we had had that magnificent fleet of guii-hoats which 
had recently been reviewed at Spitliead, something 
would have been done in the Baltic -which would 
have been remembered for centm-ies.”* 

Let it bo bonie in mind that wo were at the close 
of a war in which we had destroyed the Eussian fleet 
in the Black Sea, and, by the terms of the Treaty of 
Peace, had prohibited its rooonstruotion. The ‘Eus- 
sian power, in that remote region, had been hitherto 
invested with a certain mystery ; and the fleet of 
Sebastopol had often, in the speeches of our alarmists, 
been made to assume mythical proportions. The 
Secretary of the Navy, in 1852, the year before the 
Crimean war, when seeldng to justify his compara- 
tively moderate expenditure for that year, appealed 
to the Eussian force in the Black Sea, which, accord- 
ing* to his statement, comprised 18 liue-of-battle 
ships, 12 frigates and corvettes, and 19 smaller 
vessels.'!' These ships were now lying sunk in the 
harhour of Sebastopol. 

It was under these circumstances that, in proposing 
the Navy Estimates on the 18th May, 1857, the 
First Lord of the Admiialty declared that he could 
hold out no prospect of being able to reduce the 
expenditure to the level of former years previous to 
■the war. j: This drew from the vigilant Mr. Williams 

* iTojisarc?, C-Uri 14.35 f IXanmrd, Cis. 382 
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the remark ihat they^ ’^?'ere the most extravagant 
Estimatca since the ffermination of the great French 
war; and ho added that “the Estimates for 1852-3, 
the last year of peace before the Eussian war, were 
£2,175,000 less than the Estimates for the present 
year ; and yet this was the secofnd year’of peace. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty proceeded to 
j'lstify his increased estimates by a reference to the 
navy of our ally and neighbour: — “France,” said 
he, “ had been paying the greatest possible attention 
of late years to the efficiency of her navy and in 
order to compare the forces of the two countries,* he 
gave the numbers of screw line-of-battle ships and 
frigates possessed by each, omitting the gun-boats 
and smaller vessels, in which we possessed an over- 
whelming superiority, and which had been described 
in the previous year as “ a valuable and effective arma- 
ment for protecting our shores from assault.” They 
were now alluded ?o only with the disparaging 
remark, that “ no great naval engagement could be 
maintained in the middle of the Atlantio between 
Hne-of-battle ships and gun-boats.” The comparison 
was stated as follows; — 

Line-of-battle ships with screws, built and building, 

1857. 

English, 42. | French, 40 

Frigates with screws, built and building. 

English, 45. | French, 37. 

Saiitartl, edv 418. f Hantani, clxv. 418. 
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Lord Clarence Paget, -vv^hu ^attraotcdT attention by 
tlio ability and professional forlitbougbt "wbiob char- 
acterised liis remarks on the comparative value of 
large and small vessels of war, took exception to the 
above figures, and said that he held in his hand a 
list of French screw line-of-battle ships furnished him 
by the Minister of Marine, and that they amounted 
altogether to 31 ; and he reminded the First Lord 
of a great omission in hie statement,^ — ^that the nine 
screw block-ships, wliich he had omitted from his 
enumeration of British ships of the line, were among 
the most effective of our screw line-of-battle ships. 
They were the only ships which fired a shot in the 
Baltic, where the great line-of-battle ships were of 
no use whatever, and lay off looking on and he 
added that, taMng into account these vessels, our 
force was nearly double that of France. 

It may ho well here to say a^word or two respect- 
ing the origin and puipose of these block-ships, to 
which repeated allusion vriil hereafter be made. It 
was explained by Sir George Cockbum in the House, 
in 1846, that Sir Eobert Peel’s Government was in- 
duced, in consequence of the creation of a steam navy 
by France, to appoint a commission to visit all the 
ports, and see what was necessary to he done for 
their protection •, when it was recommended that a 
certain number of sailing line-of-battle ships and 
frigates should be furnished with screws, so as to be 
able to shift their position, and aid the different bat- 
teries if they should be attacked.! This was, in fact, 


* Mansard, Cilv. il38. 
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our first appKcation of ‘tHe screw propeller to slups 
of tlie line ; and these block-ships were expressly 
designed for the protection of our naval arsenals, and 
the vulnerable points of our coast, against the steam 
ships of our neighbour. But it will be' curious to 
observe how sj’-stematically these vessels are ignored 
by successive First Lords and. Secretaries of the 
Admiralty, in enumerating oiu* naval resources, even 
when estimating our means of defence against inva- 
sion. The opinions expressed on this subject by the 
same statesmen when in, and when out of office, will 
be found to present a singular contrast. 

Lord Clarence Paget also called the First Lord’s 
attention to the small vessels which he had forgotten, 
and declared that **he believed, that had Sir Charles 
Napier been supplied with gim-boats, he might have 
damaged Oronstadt very considerably. All his own 
experience* went to show that line-o£-hattle ships 
were not noAv so important an arm in war as they 
formerly were. Formerly, line-of-battle ships car- 
ried heavier guns than other ships ; but now every coi’- 
vette, sloop, and gun-boat carried heavy guns ; and 
he was convinced that no force of large ships could 
withstand the legion of gim-boats, sloops, and cor- 
vettes which they saw at Spithoad last year."* Again 
Tceiiriing to the subject, he said “in his opinion, 
linc-of-hattle ships were not the instruments by 
whicli in future the fate of empires would he de- 
cided and he j^ft’oceoded to administer comfort to the 
alannists, hy showing how different our situation now 


Ilansai-(?,*cilv 138. 
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was to our “ case in the thhc of Napdleon, Avho had 
observed that, if he could only ftommand the Ohaiinel 
for forty-eight hours, he would subjugate this country, 
lie might, however, come to our shores at the present 
day with seventy or eighty ships of the line, and yet 
not he enabled to effect a landing in the face of that 
noble fleet of smaH vessels which the right honour- 
able baronet had given us within the last few yeaa'S,” 
He added that “ he had the best authority for saying 
that there was sitting at the present moment in France, 
an Enquate^ or Commission, the great object of whose 
inquiry was to ascertam whether line-of-battle ships 
vrere or were not the most efficient class of ships 
which could now be employed.” And he advised 
the First Lord to “ rest upon his oars, and talco the 
opportunity of consulting members of the naval 
service, before he proceeded to add to the number of 
those vessels 5”* — advice to which, unfortunately, it 
may be necessary to recur, when the noble Lord is 
himself fillin g the office of official representative of 
the Admiralty in the House of Commons. 

In reply to these remarks. Sir Charles Wood, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty,-observed : — “ The noble 
lord (Lord C. Paget) had said that the block-ships 
were the most efficient ships in the Baltic. It was 
true that, on account of their light draught of water, 
they and the gon-boats were so in that case, and that 
they would he so in the case of operations on our own 
coast; but they would not be safe vessels to send 
across, the Atlantic — ^they could not keep their place 
in a cruisiag squadron. ”f 

* JEfflnmrrrf, cxlv. 4,38-9. t 
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In the coxxrgfe of this debate, Sir Charles Napier, 
referring to the comparative numhera of Hue-of-hattle 
ships, as enumerated by the !First Lord, but forgetting 
the block-ships and floating batteries, and overlook- 
ing the gun-boats and mortar-ves^^a •which had been 
built at his own suggestion, thus raised the cry of 
alaivn : — ‘‘ The First Lord of thjp Admiralty,’* said 
he, “ had told the House that France had forty ships, 
and we had forty-two only. France was crpial to us, 
therefore, in ships, and superior in the means of man- 
ning them. She had an army of 300,000 or 400,000 
men, and we had but 20,000 in Great Britam. 
What would the consequence be if war were to spring 
up? Why, there would be an invasion imme- 
diately."* 

A few days after, he thus improved upon this ver- 
sion of the official statement : — “ The First Lord of 
the Admiradly had told them the other night - a 
thing which no Finst Lord had ever told them before 
— that France, in its naval steam power, was equal 
to ourselves, and that she was able to biing together 
any number of disciplined men to man her fleets 
quicker than we could. We were, therefore, no 
longer* the first naval nation in the world.”t A 
week later, the danger is more menacing : — “ Let the 
House look at our condition at the present moment. 
We had no Channel fleet. In a few motiths wc 
should not have a line-of-battle ship in England ; 
and, in case of a sudden war with France and Bus- 

* Il3!tsaf3, cxl\ *13i, t Itamard, cvlv. 770. 
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sia, lie did not .believe tlie Queen’s tlirdhe would be 
wordi six montbs’ purchase.”* * 

The course pursued by this remarkable man 
towards the close of his career, and the great extent 
to which Ms writings and speeches contributed to- 
the creation *of the invasion panics, call for a few 
special observations. On his retm-n to the House 
of Commons, after being superseded in the command 
' of the Baltic fleet, dmnng the Crimean war, he became 
possessed by a morbid apprehension, amounting 
almost to a state of monomania, respecting tlie 
threatening attitude of France, and oiu* insufficient 
means of defence. It was not peculiar to his case, 
for it is common to all who share his delusion about 
the danger of an invasion, that he always lost sight 
of all that was already done, and called for some- 
thing else as the sole means of security. Thus, he de- 
manded more line-of-battle sMps, and ignored the 
existence of the new force of small vessels ; then he 
called for a Channel fleet, wMlst he threw contempt 
on the block-ships *, when the Channel fleet was com- 
pleted, he declared that the crews were in mutiny 
fi'om mismanagement 5 when the number of line-of- 
battle ships was so great as to extort from him ex- 
pressions of satisfaction, he asked what was the use- 
of ships without seamen ; when the number of sea- 
men voted for our royal navy exceeded that of the 
entire sea-going population of France, he called 
aloud for a reserve; and when he had been trium-' 


* Sansard, cxly. 966. 
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plmnt in all li^s demanfjs* lie reverted the opinion, 
which ho had hcon ohe of the first to proclaim, that 
the whole navy must be reconstructed, for that “ a 
broadside from the modem shell-guns wohld tear 
holes in the sides of our wooden ^ips through which 
it would be easy to drive a wheel-barrow.”* 

Simultaiieously with these dtills for defensive 
armaments arose incessant cries respecting the enor- 
mous increase of the French navy. France was 
always described as in a superior state of prepara- 
tion, and always menacing us with invasion. To 
those who sat near him in the House, and shared *in 
his conversation, he would sometimes almost predict 
the very month when the French might be expected 
on our shores. 

Cherbourg had been always described by him as 
the chief source of oiu* danger, untU the great public 
visit to that port di^elled the phantom-ships with 
which he had been haunted; but still he would 
expatiate on the facilities which its enormous docks 
and basins offered for embarking an army ; declaring 
on one occasion that “the troops could walk on 
board ; cavalry^ mounted on their horseSf could ride on 
hoard; .and artillery could easily be shipped, for 
thirty sail-of-the-line could lie alongside of the 
wharves alone,”t Notwithstanding that he drew on 
himself occasionally the censure of his brother 
ofScers for disparaging our naval strength, and was 
more than once rehukod for encouraging insubordi- 
nation among the seamen, ho still persevered ; and 


* Ilansdt'S, clvi, 11.38. 
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sucli is tlie for^e of reiteraiibij, that ' lie was at last 
justified in the boast that, althbugh “ he had been 
called an alarmist, and laughed at for many years on 
that account, he had lived to see his views adopted.”* 
The question halibeen asked, whether one whose 
antecedents '‘had exhibited such reckless courage 
could have been sincere when raising ^he cry of 
alarm on such vague and shadowy pretexts, or 
whether he was actuated by mere professional mo- 
tives. It was, however, impossible for those who 
were in the habit of conversing with him to doubt 
his earnestness ; and the fact of his haring recom- 
mended an arrangement between the English and 
French governments for putting a limit to then* 
naval rivalryf is an answer to the suspicion of in- 
sincerity. The question admits, perhaps, of a different 
solution. On the occasion of his bringing his griev- 
ance before Parliament, and moving for an inquiry 
into his conduct in the Baltic, he was answered hy 
Sir Maurice Berkeley, one of the Lords of the Ad- 
mhalty, who stated, in his presence, that he had 
advised the removal of Admiral Napier from his 
command in the Baltic, because “ he thought he was 
totally and physically unfit, — that his nerves were 
completely gone.”j; This declaration, from sailor to 
sailor, was at the moment thought to partalce of 
" lomewhat too much professional hluntness ; but it 
u’obably offers the true solution of the above ques- 
ion. And this view is confirmed by the fact, that, 
to the last, on all matters connected with his profes- 

* Santai'd, clvi. 989. ^ t Sansard, cln. 989. 
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sion, excepting where, t^ie question c£ invasion was 
involved, the remarks and suggestions of the naval 
veteran displayed much sagacity and sound sense. 

Debility of mind, in one or ot^'er of its facidties, 
like physical decrepitude in soi^ie particular organs 
of the body, is the natural and inevitable accom- 
paniment of old ago. It has»been observed, too, 
that, as in the present case, the very feculty for 
wliioh a man has been most distinguished, may, by 
an excessive and continued strain, be the first to 
give way. This, whilst teaching us charity in weigh- 
ing men’s motives, should also induce us, when tak- 
ing counsel in important matters, to prefer the judg- 
ment of those who are in the vigom* of then* powers, 
and to mistrust quite as much the timidity of the 
old as the rashness of the young. 

The year 1857 passed without any revival of the 
excitement out of doors respecting our defences. 
Scarcely a pamphlet issued fi’om the press on the 
subject of an invasion. Yet, if we look at the cir- 
cumstances of the time, there could hardly be 
imagined a conjuncture when they who believed in 
the probability of an attack fi.’om the other side of 
the Channel ought to have been more on the alerts 

The commencement of 1858 fotmd us involved in 
a war with China, and in the midst of that formid- 
able rebellion which threatened the overthrow of 
om* dominion iu India. Just at the opening of the 
parliamentary session of that year, ocomTed the 
attempt on the Emperor’s life, which led to some 
intemperate manifestations of feeling towards Eng- 
land, on tho'part of certain French colonels. This 
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was followed W irritating digeussions *in tlio press. 
One of tbe firsrmeasures of the* session was a pro- 
posal to alter O'^r law of “ conspiracy to murder,” 
with the view of n'moting the complaints from France. 
This conciliatoiy swp led to the fall of Lord Pal- 
merston’s miriistry in February, and to the return to 
power of Lord Derby, whose party was at that time 
considered less favourably disposed than their predc- 
cessors towards the French alliance. When we con- 
sider that, in addition to these personal elements of 
provocation, there was the temptation to wrest from 
us that Eastern empire which is regarded, however 
mistakenly, on the Continent, as the great source of 
our wealth and power, we have a eomhination of mo- 
tives and of favom-able circumstances to invito an 
attack,suoh as could never be expected to occur again. 
Well might Mr. Horsman exclaim, in the following 
year’, that “when he looked back to'thcif condition 
when the mutiny broke out in India, he must say it 
was fortunate that at that time it never entered into 
the mind of any enemy to take advantage of the 
position of this country — ^what a misfortune that 
so intelligent a mind should have faded to draw the 
only rational deduction from such a fact 1 Instead of 
taking advantage of our position, the Emperor’s 
Government offered the facilities of a passage through 
France for our Indian reinforcements. 

A complete calm prevailed in the pnbHc mind 
through the greater part of the year T858 ; and the 
pamphlet literature scarcely talccs note of tlie tonic 
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of a French iAvasion. ^The House of pommons was 
not, however, so enthely quiescent. / Lord Derby’s 
Government, on their accession to ^ce, had found 
the Havy Estimates already prepajffed by Lord Pal- 
merston’s administration, oompris^ig an increase of 
about 2,000 men. These Estimates,’ with slight 
diminutions in the items for biiilding and stores, 
were adopted and proposed to the House by the new 
First Lord (Sir John Pakington) on the 12th April. 
In the debate which followed, there was the usual 
reference made, by Sir Charles Napier, Mr. Bentinck, 
Mr. Drummond, and others, to the formidable pre- 
parations going on in France, and to the risks of an 
invasion ; when Lord Clarence Paget renewed the 
advice he had before urged, saying tlmt, “he be- 
lieved it to be the opinion of the Navy that it would 
be wise to pause in the construction of these enor- 
mous vessels. That opinion li^as gaining ground in 
this country, and much more was it gaming ground 
in France. He had been lately at Pai-is, and had 
conversation with French officers on the subject; 
and, whatever reports the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Sir Charles Wood) might have heard 
respecting the French Navy, he could give hirr) 
positive information that, so far fiom there being 
any activity in building large ships, they were wait- 
ing to see what would be done in this country. He 
was persuaded, and it was the general opinion of the 
naval profession* that line-of-battle ships were not 
destined to play an important part in futiu’e naval 
wars. ^ was believed that these ships would be 
superseded in the line of battle, and more pardou- 
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lai’ly iu atta^&ing forte, sliips wftli one tier of 
licavy guns, .and their sides eased with ii-on. Ho 
belieyed with\j]ie hon. and gallant Admiral, the 
member for Son^wark (Sir C. Napier), that iu ten 
yeai’s three-deck^ would be unknown, being cut 
down into siugle-dedk ships ; and, holding that opi- 
nion, he thought it, was a wasteful expenditure of the 
public money to go on, year by year, constructing « 
that class of vessels.”* 

These views were controverted by Lord Palmer- 
ston, who alluded to the measures which the French 
Government w’cre taking to give France a fleet of 
screw line-of-battlo ships, very nearly equal to om 
own. He also spoke of Cherbourg as being “ as large 
as many of our dockyards taken together;” and 
twitted Lord Clarence Paget with his credulity, tell- 
ing him that he was “ not sure that opinions, coming 
from wbat must be called the rival 'service of other 
countries, were exactly the opinions by which the 
Government of this country ought to guide their 
conduct.”f He deprecated any reduction in the 
Estimates for building ; and m’ged that “ the most 
pressing application of the funds voted for the naval 
service, was in providing ships, which when once 
built will remain, rather than in employing men, 
who, after the year is over, will not add to your 
strength next year, unless the expense is continued :”:j: 
— a doctrine which, as the recent transitions in onr 
navy show, ought to he received wifh great caution. 

* Hansard, cxlix 929-30. 1 Hansard, cxllx 930. 
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These allusions to the ‘preparations oui' neigh- 
bours met with no response out of dc^ps j and little 
more was said during the session, — one constant 
exception : — Sir Charles Napier, 01 / the 11th June, 
addressed a speech to the Hou^, in the form of a 
long question to the Chancellor* of the Exchequer, on 
the subject of our national defenqps, in which, among 
other terrors of the imagination, he pictared a Eus- 
sian fleet coming up the Channel, and exclaimed, 
amid the laughter of the House, “what would 
become of the Eunds, God only knew.”"^ The 
Minister, in reply, complained that he had had "to 
listen to three speeches in the session, on tlie same 
subject, from the same speaker. 

The year 1859 witnessed the apparition of the 
third panic. Towards tlie close of 1868, and up to 
the meeting of Parliament in February, there had 
been some Tsfforts made, by a certain portion of the 
press, to excite apprehensions respecting the magni- 
tude of the naval preparations of Franco ; but they 
produced little effect on the public mind. Unlike 
its predecessors, this panic had its origin chiefly in 
elevated and official circles. It was fr’om the first a 
parliamentary agitation : nor was it confined to the 
Lower House ; for, as will be seen, the most success- 
ful agitators were those of the patrician order, who 
played with consummate skill on the most sensitive 
chord in the national heart, by raising the ciy of 
alarm for our naVal superiorily. 

The Queen’s Speech, at the opening of Parliament, 
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amaonnced fiii^noveaso of Acpenditurc* for tlie “ re- 
construction oiltlie Britisli Navy.” 

On the day j^vions to tliat fixed for bringing on 
the Navy Esthn^s, Sir Obaidcs Napier rose in the 
Honse, and said wished to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether it was true that a French 
steam auiso, with tjvo French cutters, had entered 
Spithead a few nights ago ; and that, after the ex- 
change of a few words of courtesy, these vessels had 
proceeded to Stokes Bay in the night, and had taken 
soundings there ? Also, whether he knew that these 
vessels had more than the usual complement of 
officers?”* The reply was, of coiu’sc, that they 
were employed in the performance of their duty, in 
looking after the French fishermen. "* 

Before we come to the proposal for a sudden and 
large increase of the Navy, on the plea that the 
Government had discovered, in the summer of 1858, 
that the French were making extraordinary progress 
in their naval armaments, it will be well to recur for 
a moment to the tables in the first page. The fol- 
lowing is an extract of the number of men, the 
amount of wages iu dockyards, and the total expendi- 
tm’o for the Navy in England and France, for the 
year 1858 : — 


Scamtm. 

England . . 65,883 
JiVance . . . 29,602 


Wages, etc , Total 

Do&yaids. Ei.ponclituio. 

£ £ 
991,592 10,029,01i7 

Gd0,964 6,337,060 


1868 

1858 


It wiU be seen that our total expeuditiu'6 jsiaounted 
* nlii 771. 
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to nearly douUe that of France 5 but, ■i^wing to tlie 
dilFereuco in tbo modes of keeping ^10 accounts in 
the two countries, as already explainm, this is not a 
fair mode of comparison. The am^j^nt expended for 
wages in dockyards is a better tesjf; and, under this 
head, the English expenditure iS fifty p 0 r cent more 
than that of France. But the truest standard of 
.rfjomparison is the number of seamen, of whom we 
had nearly double the French force. If we cast our 
eye back over the French, tables, we shall find that 
tlie munber of men maintained in 1847, the last year 
of the reign of Louis Philippe, amounted to S2,1G9, 
or 2,667 more than in 1858. The average number 
of the French Navy, for the last ten years of Louis 
Ilfilippe’s reign, was 31,335, or 1,733 more than in 
1858. It will be seen, also, tliat the number of ships 
in commission, in the latter years of the monarchy, 
exceeded those of 1868. On the other hand, look- 
ing back over the Brifish accounts, we "shall find no 
year, previous to the Crimean war, in which our 
seamen approached within 10,000 of the number 
voted for 1858. And, more important than all, it 
will be seen that, during the whole preceding period 
of twenty-three years, the number of our seamen 
had never been so much in excess of those of France 
as in 1868. 

The above statement is more than confirmed by 
an official document, which was in the hands of the 
First Lord wheli he brought forward his Esti- 
mates, but which was not laid on the table of the 
House fmtil the following April. It is entitled, 

Beport of a "Committee, a^jpomted by the Treasiuy, 
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to inqtlire ihto the Navy* Estimated from 1852 to 
1868, and inv? the ComparatiTe State of the Navies 
of England ai^d France.” In tlus document it is 
said that “ France founds her calculations upon a 
return to her pe^ establishment of 1852 ; the num- 
ber of her ships in fiommission for 1859 being 152 
against 175 in the, year 1852 ; and the number of 
seamen afloat being 25,784, against 25,016 in 1852.’L 
This gives an increase of 768 men. The Eeport 
then proceeds to give a corre&pondhig comparison of 
the British Navy : — “ Our position is very different. 
On the 1st of December, 1858, our ships in commis- 
sion, and their complements, as compared with 1852, 


wore as follows : — 

bhipg. 

Ouns 

Seamen 

lat Docomber, 1868 

267 

4619 

47,038 

1st Docemljor, 1852 

203 

3684 

36,372 

Increase. 

61 

1063 

11,681 

This number is exclusive of 

a fiirther 

increase of 


3,302 marines on shore, including 1,800 employed 
on shore in China ; also of 3,880 seamen, employed 
in the coast- guard on shore ; making a total increase 
in 1868, as compared with 1852, of 18,763 seamen 
and marines.”* Thus it appeal’s, from our own 
official Eeport, tliat whEst France had added to her 
force, afloat, in six years, 768 men, we had udded to 
ours, afloat and on shore, 18,763; •'and that whilst, 
on the 1st December, 1858, the navy of England 


* Parliamentwi v Paper, No. 182, 1839^ p, 22. 
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mimberod 55,1®5 men, of France/ afloat, con- 
tained only 26,784, eft’ considerably loss tban oiie- 
half. Wlien viewed by tlie liglit of fnese facts, tbe 
tone of excitement and alarm wbibb perV'ados tbe 
following statement becomes singly incompreben- 
sible. ' • * 

On tbe 25tb February, 1859, tlie Navy Estimates 
-were brought forward by tbe Fn-st Lord of tbe 
Admiralty (Su* John Pakington), wbo asked for an 
addition of £1,200,000 for sbip-building, and pro- 
posed a vote of 62,400 men and boys, being -tbe 
largest number ever maintained in a time of peaCe. 
Ho stated that, when be succeeded to office, he “ did 
not find the navy of this country in a proper and 
aSeq^uate state for the defence of our coasts, and tbe 
protection of our commerce be invited the House to 
“ aid him in his attempt to restore the naval suprem- 
acy of En^and”,” spoke of our having “ fallen to 
the lowest amount ever known in our history — ^an 
amount not exceeding that of a neighbouring 
power, (I) without anything lilce the same demand 
upon its force be pleaded “ the present aspect of 
public affairs” injustificationofhis proposal, alleging 
that “ tbe Government would not have done their 
duty to the country, if they bad not boldly asked for 
the increase of force.”t 

But, not confining himself to these generalities, be 
stated that during the summer the Govennnent had 
thought it their duty to ascertain the state of the 
French navy. They had beard much of the progress 


* Hamard, clii. 882 — 012 , 


t S'cmm'd.iilo 
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made by Fr£i(|nco in incmlsjng ber rfbval armament 
dming the las'; few years, andj having taken means 
for ascertaininj^ the facts, they had found that the 
line-of-battle sh^ps in France were exactly the same 
in number as ou»^ own, namely twenty-nine. He 
calculated that, at the progress then making, France 
would, at the end of the year 1859, have forty* 
line-of-battle ships, and England only tMrty-six^ 
When this was brought under his notice in July, he 
consulted his colleagues, and they determined that 
it was a state of things which could not be allowed 
to* continue and they resolved immediately to with- 
draw sufficient workmen from other occupations to 
convert four sailing line-of-battle ships into screws ; 
and he now proposed to the House that five addi- 
tional liners should be forthwith conv6rted.f At 
the same time, he entered into a similar statement 
respecting frigates, in which he was ‘sorry to say that 
our position was, in comparison, still more unsatis- 
factory ; and that in the course of the autumn he had 
found that, whilst we were in possession of thirty-four 
of these vessels, France had forty-fflx.:j: 

Now, it was not this statement in itself — ^incomplete 
and inaccurate as it will be shown to be — so much 
as the manner of making it, which tended to produce 
the subsequent alarm and panic. A tone of myste- 

* On the nth April, 18Q1, more than tw^ years later, we shall 
find liord Clarence Paget, than Secretary of the Admiralty, 
Btating in the House that Franco had only thiriy-seven screw 
line*of-battle ships huilt and building. — Sansard, clxif^4i2. 
t Hansard, dii. 882-912. - J Hansard, dii, 908. 
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rioua revelatio^U pervaded the speech, the effect of 
■which was heightened by repeated protestations of 
frankness ; whilst a protentous signi/icance was im- 
parted to the proposed naval augmentations by such, 
assertions as that “ it was inconsistent with our 

I 

naval power, and with our natio’nal safety and dig- 
nity, that we should allow such a, state of things to 
-.continue,”* and still more by tlio solemn adjurations 
which followed, invoking the Anglo-French alliance 
‘‘ for the sake of England and for the sake of the 
world.” And yet, in fact, there was no secret to 
reveal, for the French Government had, in 1857, 
published to the whole world the programme of its 
fatee naval construciaons for a period of thirteen 
years, founded on the report of a commission ap- 
pointed in 1866. “ The First Lord and his coad- 
jutors,” says the author of a volume containing much 
valuable information^ when commenting on this 
speech, “ had only discovered sis months previously 
what was long before patent enough to anyone who 
had taken the trouble to investigate the subject.”t 
The House of Commons, however, offered no oppo- 
sition when the First Lord finally armounced his 
intention to add tweniy-six men-of-war to the navy 
in one year4 

This speech furnished arguments for the following 
twelve-months to those who were employed in exciting 
the invasion panic. The statement which was most 

* Mansari, clii. 90G. 

t 'jfe ITmies of the World, by Hahs Bvsx, p. 86. 

$ 912. * 
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freqiiently qitptod, and wlticli Lecamj the favourite 
text for the alarmists, was that -svhich placed England 
and Franco on's an equality of twenty-nine linc-of- 
battle ships eac^ This was airived at by a depart- 
ure from' the invariable mode of comparison, by 
which the ships btiilt and building are taken into 
account. On referring back to the comparative 
numbers of these vessels given by Sir Charles Wood, 
on the 18th May, 1857, it will be seen that he states 
the English at forty-two, and the French at forty.* 
They are now reduced to twenty-nine each, by talcing 
only die numbers actually completed at the moment. 
Had the comparison been made in the usual manner, 
it would have stood as follows, according to the 
Parliamentary paper in the Fust Lord’s hands :f 


if 

Line-itf-Battle Ships Imilt anil huildinff, Deeemher, 1858. 


Complete, hull and maohmery 

English. * 

• . 29 

Eseneb. 

29 

Eoceiying engines 

4i 

2 

Converting .... 

7 

4 

Suilding .... 

10 

5 

Total 

60 

40 


Adding the nine coast-guard blockships to the Eng- 
lish column, it gives fifty-nine, to forty French. 

The total omission of the coast-guard vessels 
from the First Lord’s numerical statement of the 
Ime-of-battle ships and fi’igates possessed by the ttVo 
countries calls for a few words of I’emark. It has 


Ante, p. 277, 1; Farlktmeniari/ Paper, 182, 1869. p. 15. 
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been alreacij sliown tbatnine lino-of-battlc abips have 
been set apart for tke^protection of our 'arsenals and 
barbours. They mount, in tbe aggregate, about 600 
guns, eaob vessel being “ armed ^Vitb 8-l.ncb shell 
guns and 32-pounders, together wij;b two 68-pounders 
and four 10-incb shell guns.”* 

These vessels are assigned to pgrticular stations on 
the coast, though occasionally a paragraph in the 
newspapers informs us that they are mustered as a 
squadron in the OhanneLf But wherever they may 
be, it will be fotmd, on tiuming over the pages of the 
Navy List, and referring to the “ Majestic,” “ Blem- 
heim,” “Cornwallis,” etc., that these block-ships 

* Paper read at the Society of Arts, by Mi’. B. J. Eejd, late 
of Dockyard^ Portsmoutli, 15th Dec., 1858, p. 15. 

f The BiiOCKshus. — Commodore Xelvorton’s fleet of coast- 
guard bloct-ships, coneisting of the Majestic, 80, Capt. Mends, 
C. B. ; Blenheim, 60, Capt. Tatham ; OomvaliiB, 60, 'Capt. Eau- 
dolphj Edinburgh, 60, Capt. D’Eyncourt; Hawhe, CO, Capt. 
Crispin ; Hogue, 60, Capt. Macdonald ; EusseU, 60, Capt. "Wode- 
house j Ajax, 60, Capt. Boyd ; and the screw steam-frigate Daunt- 
less, 81, Capt. Heath, C.B., after being dulyinspccted, asprcviously 
announced, by Admiral Eden and Capt. Erederick, two of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, left Portlandharbour on ‘Wednesday and 
Thursday for their respective stations. The Colossus, 80, Capt. 
Scott, C.B., still hearing the flag of Commodore Telverton, re- 
mains at anchor in that harbour, but is expected to leave for the 
Isle of Wight in a day or two. The Biter gunboat, tender to the 
Colossus, is also at Portland. — Times. 

The Channel fleet o^hlockships were observed at Plymouth at 
noon on Sunday, approaching from the eastward. At five p.m, 
they were near the Eddystone, going down Cliannol undbr three 
foresailB, ji^ and spanker. Wind, north-west. Eleven ships iu 
all i one a frigat6.-*-JBreroZd 

VOTi. TI. U 
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carry tlieir full complemeui ,of captai^i, lieutenants, 
clmplain, staff surgeon, payma'feters, engineers, etc. ; 
and we are tol^ that crews of picked seamen, the 
veterans of the 'fleet, ai*e provided for them. Yet 
these vessels, with^their satellite fleet of gun-boats, 
are left altogether out of the numerical comparison 
of the English and French navies; they are not 
counted as line-of-battle ships, or even thrown intor 
the scale to weigh against om’ neighbour’s paddle 
fi-igates. 

Now, if it could be shown that these ships are 
worthless, as some of oiu* officials would seem to 
imply, what must be thought of the wisdom of those 
who incur from year to year all the current expenses 
of officering, manning, and arming in the most efficient 
manner, vessels which are afterwards to count for 
nothing ? The French, however, form a very different 
estimate of the value of otu: coast-gmard^ fleet, as the 
following extract horn a work published under the 
sanction of their Government will show — 

“ The service of the coast-guard is placed under 
the general dhection of a Commodore of the first 
class, having the ‘ Pembroke’ for his flag-ship. It 
includes seventy-three vessels, twenty-seven of which 
are steamers, and forty-six sailing vessels. All the 
coast has been divided into eleven districts, each 
commanded by a captain, having under his orders a 
certain number of officers ; — this staff amounts alto- 
gether to more than 250 officers of all grades. Nine 

* * Tht Army and ITa/oy Budgets of Branoe and ^glmd, by 
M. CrcmsTAii Oiabigisit, p*87. " 
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shipa-of-tlie^irife and twq '’frigates -watc'A the eleven 
distiiots. with the exception of one, all these ves- 
sels are mixed : that is, old sailing vessels, having 
had machinery adapted to them ; -iheir armaments 
and masts have been reduced, so as to diminish their 
draft, and render them more mansigeable.’ The ships- 
of-the-line have sixty guns, the frigates fifty. Six- 
teen steam gun-boats and forty-seven vessels of light 
draft have been distributed between the eleven dis- 
tricts. It is quite a fleet, desimed to a special service, 
and on board of which the manoeuvres and the gun 
practice take place as regularly as on board of other 
vessels of war. The blocksliips offer to England, 
for the defence of her harbours and dockyards, 
means of defence which are entirely wanting in 
France.” 

It was by the total omission of this powerful fleet, 
in the enumeration of the forces of the two countries, 
that the statement of the First Lord startled the 
country, and furnished the “ cry” to the alarmists — ■ 
the echo of which has hardly yet died away — that 
France was our equal in line-of-battle ships, and 
was arming at the supremacy of the seas. 

The comparison of the number of frigates pos- 
sessed by the two countries was hardly less fallacious 
than that of the ships of the line. In stating that 
Eng la nd possessed fewer of these vessels than France, 
the faintest possible allusion was made to the im- 
mense superiority'’in tonnage and horse-power of the 
majority of om* frigates; whilst the numeiioal com- 
parison^one reached the eye of the general public. 
The French Nnvy List contains fifteen vessels classed 
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as paddle-fngates, which -Jirprc hniltf nearly twenty 
years ago for the transatlantic packet service, and 
on the failure of that enterprise wore transferred to 
the Government* navy in 1844-5.* The ycry age of 
these vessels renders it unnecessary to speak of their 
quality. They c^fry sixteen guns, and, for com- 
parison, they are put on an equality with our screw 
fi’igates of forty or fifty gmis, some of which are of a 
larger tonnage than the line-of-hattle ships of half a 
century ago ! And, whilst these antique tubs are 
thus paraded to the terror of Englishmen, no credit 
isf taken for our own splendid packet ships, which 
would he available, in case of emergency, in a few 
weeks ; and some of which, as the Persia, for example, 
are more than double the tonnage, and of far greafe 
speed, than these converted “ frigates” of the French 
navy. 

But the gravest fallacy in the First Lord’s state- 
ment has still to be noticed. "^Why was the compari- 
son restricted to ships of the line and frigates ? The 
old nomenclatru’e no longer serves for an accurate 
definition of the strength of ships of war. We had 
at the time fourteen vessels called screw-corvettes, 
of fifom 20 to 22 guns each, in our Navy Hst, far 
more powerful than the above 16-gun frigates, whilst 
the French had only two of this class ; and we had 
a dozen screw-sloops, of from 12 to 17 guns, of which 

* “ ITranc© had, about tho dose of 1844, grafted into their 
navy twenty or twenty-two ships, varying from 1600 to 1700 tons, 
and about 460 horse power. Those ships had hee^built for 
Transatlaiitio pactets .” — Eviienee of Sir Thomas Mastmgs Itforo 
OomnUtee on jirnu/, mU Ordnanoe, 1848,'Qu. 0797. 
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tlie French uaH none ; these vessels were wholly 
kept out 01 view. Had the comparison been ex- 
tended to all steam vessels, we should have shown 
an overwhelming superiority in these smaller ships, 
which were the pride of the Spi|;head Review, and 
had extorted so many eulogies from professional men. 
The First Lord did not omit to offer a passing compli- 
ment to this portion of our navy ; but he found no 
place for it in his numerical comparison of the forces of 
the two nations, and it was this numerical comparison 
which was seized upon to promote the panic out of 
doors. The following figures, taken from the Par- 
liamentary Paper* to which attention has been 
already called, will show what the comparison would 
have been if it had embraced the smaller vessels : — 
England had eighty-two corvettes and sloops, and 
France twenty-two : England had 1C2 gunboats, and 
France twenty-eight. ^ If, after comparing the line- 
of-battle ships and frigates, there had been a com- 
parison of the whole of the other steam vessels, the 
result would have been 380 English and 174 French. 

The fact of our having built so many more small 
vessels than the French will partly, but not wholly, 
accoimt for om’ not possessing a larger proportion of 
screw line-of-battle sliips. England had, for a long 
series of years, been spending, at the very least, fifty 
per cent, more on the effective strength of her navy 
than France, and this ought to bo a sufficient answer to 
the assertion tliat France had been aiming at an 
equality with us at sea. We build ships, construct 
steam^ngines and machinery, and obtain coals and 


* Fai'llamentary Paper, 182, 1859. 
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otlxer stores twenty or tlairfy^per centl oKcaper than 
our neighbours, and we ought, "therefore, to secure a 
proportionately larger return for our outlay.* Bvi 
these advantages are more tJian counte^'balanced hy the 
superior management of the naval deparMent in France^ 
hy which the}] ure enabled to avoid the waste of mon&y^ 
which is always going on in this country^ upon unneces- 
sary and useless cmstrucHom. This will be illus-* 
trated by a brief examination of the valuable par- 
liamentaiy document to which reference has already 
been repeatedly made. 

Tt was stated to the House, by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, that a Confidential Committee had been 
appointed in the winter of 1858, by Lord Der by^s 
Government, to inquire into the comparative state 
of the navies of England and France. The Report 
of this Committee, dated January 6th, 1859, and 
intended, originally, for the eye of the Ministi’y only, 
was laid on the table of the House on the 3rd April 
following. The inquiry extended from 1852 to 1858. 
The reader may be reminded that Lord Derby’s Ad- 
ministration was succeeded by that of Lord Aber- 
deen in the autumn of 1852 ; and that on the fall of 
Lord Palmerston’s ministiy, in February, 1868, the 
Conservative chief again returned to power. The 

* The late Lord Herbert, wlio had been tbree years Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, in his evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee on the Navy, in 1848, said, “ I should never dream of 
instituting a comparison between our expenditure and that of 
iFrance ; because their expenditure is so lavish, and the result for 
the money spent so very small, that you cannot institute a com- 
parisQu between them.” — Q 10126. " 
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Eeport em'b'ip.o^a this iateival; and is, therefore, an 
inquiry instiJuted by qne body of politicians, into the 
management of the navy duiing nearly six years by 
then.’ opponents ; and it would not imply any great 
ignorance of the inner play of party, to suppose that, 
under such circumstances, we might find »some hints, 
or disclosures, which would not be met with in a 
Jlepoi't of one of the ordinary Commissions, appointed 
by a Government to inquire into its own conduct. 
It is dif&cult to believe that, if this document .had 
been in the hands of members of Parliament before 
the First Lord had made his statement on the 
25th February, they would have allowed their atten- 
tion to be diverted across the Channel to the acts of 
inieighbouring government, instead of being directed 
towards their naval administration at home. 

Shortly previous to 1852, the English and French 
Governments had been brought to the conviction 
that sailing ships of 'the line could no longer be 
depended on for purposes of war ; and, after the ex- 
perience of the Crimean campaign, they ceased to be 
talcen into account in a comparison of the forces of 
the two countries. From 1852 to 1858 was, there- 
fore, a period of transition from a saiUng to a steam 
fleet. In 1852, England had 73 sailing-vessels of 
the line, and France 46.* In 1859, the coimtry 
was startled by the First Lord’s statement that 
France had 29 screw liners, whilst England pos- 
sessed only the same number. How clid this arise ? 
The Keport, after giving a mass of most valuable 


* Farlimientarv PapO', 182, 1859, p. 18. 
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facts and statistics, goes s-^aiglit to ^thg point, and 
states that “ the large increase of the 1 rench steam 
navy, since 1862, in line-of-batlle sliips and frigates, 
has been >efFectcd mainly by the conversion of sailing 
ships;” that “the number of men required to convert 
a three-deckQi’ into^a 90-gun steam-ship is stated to 
be five-eighths of the number required to build a new 
OO-gTin steam-ship. The chief difference in the cost 
of conversion arises firom the saving in materials. 
The, cost of converting a line-of-battle ship of 90 
guns is cstbnated at £25,000, and the cost of build- 
ing the same at £105,000 ; but the latter will, of 
course, be a far more efiScient and durable vessel;” 
that “ the process of conversion, on the other hand, 
is speedy as compared with that of brTilding. 
present seems a state of transition, as regards naval 
architecture, inducing the French Grovemment to 
suspend the laying down of new ships' of the line 
altogether, and it is more especially so with respect 
to artillery."'’' The Eeport states that “ no Uno-of- 
hattle ship has he&i laid dawn sines 1855, in Franee^ 
and there has not been a single three-decher on the stocks 
since that year/' and that of the forty-five sailing 
vessels, which France possessed in 1852, and of which 
ten remained in 1858, there were two only which 
were not “ too old to be convevted.”‘|‘ 

In the mean time, England had pursued the double 
process of buildiag new and converting old ships of 
the line. Between 1852 and 1858, we launched 
twenty-tin’ee liners. “ Of the line-of-battle ships now 

n 

* JPmliamntary Paper, 182, 1859, p, 21. « f Ibid. p. 19. 
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bBilding Englisli toekyards,” says tke Eeport, 
“one was laid down in 1855, two in, 1856, one in 
1857, and fottr in 1858.”* At tlie tune wken these 
last four were laid down, we had thii’ty-five sailing- 
ships of the line afloat, of which nineteen are reported 
by the Surveyor of the Navy ti be convertible into 
screw liners or frigates. He sljates, also, that we 
possessed seventy safling fiigates, of which twenty- 
seven were convertible.*}' 

Now, inasmuch as the fitting of steam-engines into 
existing sailing-sliips is a much cheaper and more 
expeditious process than building new steamers, 
and lea'ving sailing vessels to rot in ordinary, it was 
only natural that the conversion of a sailing into a 
steam fleet should proceed more rapidly in the 
French than in the English dockyards. The obvious 
remedy was to follow the thrifty example of om* 
neighbom’S; and this was the recommendation of 
the Report, which Vas made, at the same time, to 
convey, in language sufficiently intelligible, a censure 
on the conduct of the previous administration: — 
“ We, therefore, venture to suggest, for your Lord- 
ships’ consideration, whether, if the force in the 
dockyards were to be used next year in the conver- 
sion of ships of the line and frigates, as far as the 
available dock acconunodation will admit, the most 
useful results might not be attained at a compara- 
tively small expenditure.”:}: 

We have seen that, in conformUywith this Report, 
the. First Lord announced to the House his inten- 

j^arliamentm'y JPaper, 182, 1869, p. 19. t Ibid. p. 20. 
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tion to convert nine sailing « Unc-of-battlc^ sHps into 
scre-w steamers, and lie reserved other lonr for the 
next year. If this had been done, as it should have 
been, at the time when the French were similarly 
employed, and if the nine Coast-guard vessels had 
been taken irrto accoiCat, where would have been the 
pretext for a panio^ But it is hardly reasonable to 
hold the French Government responsible for a state 
of things which arose out of the maladministration 
of om’ own affairs, and which the Minister of Marine 
could have no power of remedying, except by lower- 
ing- his own management to the level of that of our 
Admiralty. 

In order to illustrate the foregoing statement, the 
following figures are extracted firom this Report. 

As it has been the custom to estimate the strength 
of a navy by the number of its line-of-batUe ships, 
it wiU be well, in the first place, to give the parti- 
culars of this class of vessels. 


Comparative Numbers of Nnglish and FreneJt Line-of-hatfle Ships, 
in the Tears 1852 and 1868.* 


1852. 


Sailing TesselB 

Steam Vessels, afloat and building 
Block Ships 


English 

. 73 
. 17 
. 4 


Total 


Sailing Vessels . . 

Steam Vessels, afloat and building 


. 94 

El each. 

. 46 

. 6 


Total 


. "hi 


* Parhmientary Papes', 182, 1869, pp. 17 — 19. 
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f) 1858. 

Soiling Veesels 

1 

English. 
. 85 

Steamora Complete 

29 

« 

„ SeceiTing Engines 

^ C 

50 

„ Btiilding 

10 f ■ 

„ Converting 


^ 0 

Block Ships 

■ > • 

■ 

Total 

. 

. 94 

Sailing Vessels 


Flench. 

. 10 

Steamers Complete 

29 ^ 


„ Beceiving Engines 

2 / 

. 40 

„ Building 

6 ^ ■ 

„ Converting 

4 ) 


Total . 


60 


It mil be seen, by comparison, that, instead of our 
haviug lost ground m ships of the line in siz years, 
the total number of French vessels, sailing and steam, 
bore a smaller proportion by one to the English, in 
1858 than in 1852. As an illustration of the econo- 
mical example which the Minister of Marine had 
given to our Admiralty, by the conversion of sailing- 
ships into steamers, it mil be observed that, whilst 
France had reduced the number of her sailing vessels 
from forly-five to ten, or more than three-fomrths, 
England had only diminished hers from sevenly- 
three to thirty-4,ve, or little more than one-half. 

It should be always borne in view, that we are 
not Bjgcussing the process of creating a navy, but of 
substituting one kind of ship for another. The fol- 
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lo-wing list of tlie numberfi^of line-of-yattle ships 
possessed by the two countries" at varioils cpocbs is 
interesting, as showing the number* of sailing vessels 
formerly maintained by France, It appears that the 
French force, as measured by this class of vessels, 
has generally* been '‘fequal to rather more than the 
half of our own ; aqd this seems to have been tacitly 
accepted by the two countries as a fair proportion for 
nearly a century, with the exception of that period of 
humiliation for France which immediately succeeded 
the restoration of the Bourbons. 


Numbers of Lino-of-Battle Ships in the Miglish and French JSavies 
at thefollomng Bates ; — 

Britibli. Eionch, 

1778 

. 

126 

68 

1794 

. 

145 

77 

1830 


100 

58 

1840 

• • ♦ 

89 

'44 

1850 

• • ♦ 

^ 86 

46 

1868 

. 

94 

50 

The totals 

of the steamers 

of all sizes in the two 


navies were as follows in the years 1862 and 1868 : — 

1852 British Steamers of all sizes . 17G 
1858 „ „ , 461 


British Increase . . . 288 

1852 French Steamers of all sizes , 122 
1858 „ „ . 264 

Prench Increase . , . 142 ^ 

Thus, whilst in six years the French added 142 
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steamers oi" al^ kinQs to ^their navy, we added more 
than doubld the nmnbor to onrs. 

The following are the totals of’ both steamers and 
jailing vessels of all sizes in the two navies at the 
same dates : — 


1852 

British Steamers of all lizes 

’ 176 


„ Sailing yossels, c|^tto 

. 299 


Total 

. 475 

1858 

British Steamers of aU sizes 

. 461 

>9 

„ Sailing vesBols, ditto 

. 296 


Total 

. 760 


British Increase 

. 285 

1862 Erencli Steamers of all sizes 

. 122 

9) 

„ Sailing vessels, ditto 

. 258 


Total 

. 880 

1855 Tronch Steamers of all sizes 

. 261 


„ SaTling vessels, ditto 

. 144 


Total 

. 408 


'French Increase 

. 28 


It is very instructive to observe the above numbers 
of sailing vessels in the two countries at both periods. 
In 1852, England possessed 299 of these vessels, 
which were reduced to 296 in 1858, being a dimi- 
nution of three only. France possessed 258 sailing 
vessels in 1852, which were reduced to 144 in 1858, 
being a diminution of 114. These figures show that 
whilst Fi'ance was engaged in converting her sailing 
vessefe into steamers, England continued the processes 
of both building and converting. The consequence 
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was that wo had as many s^ng Vessels, within 3, in 
1858 as in 1852 ; and whilst France haffl increased 
the total number oihev vessels, of all kinds, by 28 
only, England had augmented hers by 285. That 
these figm-es* prove an enormous amount of misap- 
plied capital 'and labb’ur in our dockyards, and place 
us, in point of management, in humiliating contrast 
with our neighbour, there can be no doubt. 

Sir Charles Wood, the preceding First Lord, 
felt, probably, that some of Sir John Pakington’s 
statements glanced obliquely upon him, and on the 
Gth' April he entered at length upon a vindication 
of his management. It is interesting to find him, in 
opposition, not only gathering up £ill the elements of 
our naval strength, including block-ships and gun- ' 
boats, which had been overlooked when the Estimates 
were brought forward in 1857, but disputing tljie 
pretensions of our neighboiu’s, who had received 
such flattering eulogies on that occasion. “ I would, 
however,” said he,! “ remind the House that they 
must not suppose that all the French ships are as 
fine sea-going ships as our new line-of-battle ships. 
There is one of them, I know, the Montehello, which 
has only 140 horse-power ; while the weakest of our 
block-ships:|: has 200 horse-power. I say that, for 


* ^Ehey tave been wholly taken from the Eeport. Farliamen- 
iartf Paper, No. 182. 1859. t Sansmi, cliii. 1462. 

There is somethmg almost dramatic in the transformation of 
opinion which is Bometimes produced by the removal from the 
official to the opposition benches, and me vefsA. On thj^ T8th 
May, 1867, Sir Ohrfrles "Wood, the lirst Lord, in bringing for- 
ward the Navy Estimates, stated’that Eranco had ?orty and Eng- 
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tlie defence of^our coasts* at least, these block-ships 
are good and efficient^ and as available .for that ser- 
vice as many of the French ships^of the line are for 
attack. In considering om- means of defence, 1 must, 
however, be allowed to take into account tlie numer- 
ous vessels of a smaller class Irhich .we possessed, 
and which, as the noble member pv Sandwich (Lord 
•Clarence Paget) said, no line-of-battle ships could 
resist.” 

Here was an excellent case established against any 
additional armaments: but, as the speaker gave a 
ready approval to the proposed increase of the Esti- 
mates, his argument was only calculated to inspire 
the public mind with still greater mistrust. 

^ The better to understand the state of feeling in 
1859, it is necessary to recur to the events which 
were then passing around us. Hostilities had com- 
menced between France and Austria. The opera- 
tions of the French army in Italy were watched with 
no friendly eye by the upper and conservative classes 


land forty-two aorew-liners. On the 12th April, 1868 , Sir John 
Fakington, who had juat succeeded to the ofSee of First Lord, 
alluding to this statement of his predecessor, said — *' it was not 
fair to exclude the block-ships, as you must do when yon say that 
you have only tw o line-of-battle ships more than the French.” 
On the 26th February, 1869, Sir John Fakington, in moving his 
ITary Estimates, stated that France had twenty-nine, and England 
had also twenty-nine screw line-of-hattle ships, totally omitting 
the block-ships. Oil the Gth April following, Sir Charles Wood, 
then in opposition, reminded the First Lord of this omission, and 
conten^d that the hlock-ships were good and efficient for the 
flpfpTiee of the const. 
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of tMs countiy, whose symf atliieS wer,© generally on 
the side of Austria. On the contrary, wfth the •mn.aff 
of the people, th^ government of Vienna was su- 
pi’cmely unpopular, whilst an universal enthusiasm 
prevailed in favour of Italian independence. And 
although, uhdoubteffly, some mistrust was enter- 
tained towards the„ absolute ruler of France, in his 
new character of champion of the nationalities, still,.> 
for the salce of Italy, the popular sympathy followed ' 
the march of the French armies. At the same time 
a suspicion arose (the despatches of Lord Malmes- 
bury not having been published) that our Conservative 
government was pledging us to the side of. the 
Austrians; and hence was witnessed the strange 
spectacle, for England, of public meetings called to' 
proclaim the principle of non-intervention, which, 
truly inteipretcd, meant a protest against the inter- 
ference of our Government on the wrong" side. 

This explanation may help to account for the fact 
that the loudest notes of alarm and hostility against 
France resounded from that usually serene and im- 
passive body, the House of Lords. They did not 
avowedly espouse or defend the cause of Austria: 
public opiuion was too strong in the opposite direc- 
tion ; but to proclaim the danger of an invasion of 
England, and thus to rouse the hostile passions of the 
country against the French Emperor, would act, to 
some extent, as a diversion in favour of his antagon- 
ist; and he is said, by those who w&*e in a position 
to be well-informed on the subject, to have be^ju so 
far inHuenced by the hostile attitude manifeSled in 
high quarters in this couAtry, that it operated, among 
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Other things, ^sad'^Witj^'^ously to the Italian cause, 
in brmgmg "the campaign to a precipitate close. The 
most inveterate alarmist might have rested satisfied 
that, as the Emperor had alloyv^ed us to escape two 
years before, when we were involved in our Indian 
difficulty, he would not seek a’miptuye* just at the 
moment when his own hands we^e so fully occupied 
in Italy. He knew that a war with England meant 
a campaign on the Hhine, as well as on the Mincio, 
with British subsidies to Austria and Germany, and 
a naval war extending to every sea. Yet this was the 
fate to which, in the eyes of panic-stricken peers, he 
was rushing, impelled— in the absence of every 
rational motive — by his destiny I 

On the first of July, the Volunteer Corps and the 
Navy Estimates became the subjects of discussion in 
the Upper House. So much did tlie debate turn 
upon the question of invasion, that, at the ffi’st glance, 
it might be thought that we were not only at war with 
our next neighbom', but at the very crisis of a long 
straggle. Lord Ellenborough called for seventy 
line-of-battle ships ; but declared that no increase of 
the Navy could, under present circumstances, protect 
us against invasion; that for “six months in the 
year, an enemy may land 60,000 to 80,000 men on 
any beach on the south coast of England.” With 
his wonted proneness to strategy, he called for forts 
to protect “ all the ports, and all the roads in which 
it would bo possible for an enemy to place a fleet, 
withoany degree of security, and where he might 
form Qtes-de-pont that would assist his future opera- 
tions and 'he particularly pointed to Portland, 
vor n. X 
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“ tliat port wMoh the late French! am]?assador went 
down to reconnoitre, and which, he took (the trouble 
of visiting at the eild of last summer, in order to see 
the particular advantages it possessed. He trusted 
that, whenever that respectable gentleman went to 
that port again, he Would find it in a better position 
than when he saw it last.”* 

f’ 

Lord Howdon, who said “ he resided in France, ^ 
and his social relations were chiefly in that country,” 
declared that the entire population of that empire 
were eager for the invasion of England, regardless 
of 'the consequences : — 

“ He did not believe that the idea of conquering this 
coimtry had ever entered into the head of any sane 
Frenchman, any more than that any sane EngHsh- 
man had ever entertained the notion that we should 
allow ourselves to be conquered by France. He 
felt assured that no Frenchman had 'over dreamt of 
taking possession of this island; but he felt almost 
equally certain that every Frenchman living dreamt 
both by day and by night of humiliating this coun- 
try, and robbing her of the position which she alone 
maintaiued among the nations of Europe, that of 
possessing an inviolate soil. Thousands of persons 
in England scouted the very thought of an invasion. 
They asked, ‘ What is the use of it ? — ^it could have 
no permanent result.’ The people of Franco were 
aware that it could not; hut then they did not adopt 
the same mode of reasoning on the iubject. A for- 
lorn hope might enter some miserable village), in- 


* JIanm’d, cliy. 5S2. 
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liaTjited by sijsqfislid^-mojiVnd a ploiigbboy : a bulletin 
might be f^gncd on* British, soij, proclaiming the 
glorious triumph of French arms : the French eagles 
might stream from every steeple from Actop to Ealing 
and from Ealing to HaxTow — the very prospect was 
enough to throw every Frenchmlin into a transport of 
joy; and that, too, although ha might be perfectly 
'•aware that not a single one of his countrymen would 
return home to tell the tale.” He declared that a war 
againstEngland would unite, in one hody,Eepublicans, 
Imperialists, Orleanists, and Legitimists, and in con- 
clusion said : — “ Such a war was the only one which 
would ever be universally popular in France ; and, 
hojvever reckless the attempt to invade England 
might be — ^however devoid of all rational ho-pe of 
success — ^there was not a single widow in France 
who would not give her last son, or a single beggar 
who would not give his last penny to carry out such a 
project.”* Lord Brougham controverted this view, 
and said he believed, on the contrary, that no act 
of the French Grovemment could excite greater in- 
dignation among all classes of the French people 
than a quarrel with England. But he, too, called 
for increased preparations by land and sea.t Lord 
Hardwicke, with natural professional gallantry, 
would not listen to the plan of land defences, or 
tolerate the idea of an invasion ; he was for carrying 
the war to the enemy’s coasts : — He held that it 
was the duty of the Government to render the navy 
of England sufficiently powerful not only to main- 


Mansard, cli'v. 517. 


t Mansard, ib. 521. 
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tain the British Channel as %ho Blitisl^ Channel, hnt 
to enable us to insist that the botiudaries (|f this coun- 
tiy in that directioA should he the low-water mark 
on the French shore.”* 

But the great speech of the session on this subject, 
and that whifih* for a iffirtnight fluttered the fashionable 
world and agitated^the clubs, has jet to be noticed. 
On the 6th July Lord Lyndhurst brought forward* 
the subject of the national defences. He began his 
argument by repeating the statement of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, that “ France exceeded us the 
year before in a small proportion in line-of-battlo 
ships, but she exceeded us in an enormous proportion 
in steam frigates,” Without one word of reference 
to the coast guard fleet or floating batteries ;• or the 
small -vessels, in which our superiority could be reck- 
oned by hundreds, and which, as the naval author- 
ities only two years before declared, rendered a 
landing on our shores impossible ; or the scores of 
large ocean steamers in the employ of private com- 
panies, he brings the two “ fleets” into combat in tlie 
Channel, and argues that, in case of defeat, we have 
no reserve to prevent an immense military force from 
being landed on our shores. The “ fleets” are brought 
also into collision in the Mediterranean and else- 
where ; but no allusion is made to the existence of 
any other than ships of the line and frigates. He 
cites Lord Palmerston’s ‘^very emphatic words, that 
steam has converted the Channel into a river, and 
thrown a bridge across it and ho argues tharf: “ a 


Sanaari, cliv, S28, 
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large army mijy wAhin^g? few hours — ^in the course of 
a single nig^j.t — ^bc lauded on any part of our shores.” 
“ I Icnow,” said he, “ from information which I have 
received, and the accuracy of. which 1 do not doubt, 
that the French are at the present moment building 
steamers for the purpose of transporting* troops, each 
of which is constructed to carry §500 men, with all 
'the necessary stores. This, therefore, is the descrip- 
tion of force which you must prepare yourselves to 
meet.” He called for an establishment of 100,000 
troops and embodied militia, and the same number of 
disembodied and trained militia, “ in order to be pre- 
pared for any emergency which may arise.” He 
avowed that ho felt something Kke a sentiment of 
hiuniliation in going through these details. “ I re- 
collect,” said he, “ the day when every part of the 
opposite coast was blockaded by an English fleet. 
I remember the 'victory of Camperdown, and that of 
St. Vincent, won by Sir John Jervis ; I do not forget 
the great victory of the Nile, nor, last of all, that 
triumphant fight at Trafalgar, winch almost annihi- 
lated the navies of France and Spain. I contrast 
the position which we occupied at that period with 
that which we now hold. 1 recollect the expulsion 
of the French fi'om Egypt ; the achievement of victory 
after victory in Spain ; the British army established in 
the south of France ; and, last of all, that great victory 
by which the war was termruated.” Interspersed 
among these irritating reminiscences were such re- 
marks as — “ I will not consent to live in dependence 
on tflb friendship or forbearance of any country 
“ arc we to *sit supine on our own shores, and not 
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prepare tire meanB necessary in cctee of^war to resist 
that power remarks which, consijlering our 
overwhelming navil superiority at the time, can ho 
compared only to tlie apt of hraudishing a weapon in 
the faee of a friendly neighbour. 

Fully to comprehahdthe scope and temper of these 
utterances, which were received by the assembled 
peers with a rapturous weleome, it is necessary to. 
consider for a moment the ch'cumstances under which 
the speech was delivered. The speaker represented 
more than any othex peer the legal and constitutional 
character of the Upper House. His judicial mind 
and great age tended naturally to impart a tone of 
moderation and caution to his observations : and he 
was commenting on tlae policy of a nation witlrwnom 
we were at peace, and from whose Sovereign our 
Government had reedved munei-ous proofs of friend- 
ship. Nor must the cfroumstances in which the two 
countries were at the moment ;^aced be overlooked. 
Fi'ance had hardly emerged from a war for an object 
in which the British nation hadTong felt the deepest 
sympathy, — and for the outbreak of which the states- 
men of botli om’ political parties held Austria respon- 
sible, — and she had inciUTed an exhaustive sacrifice of 
life and treasure which contributed, with other con- 
siderations, to bring the struggle to an early and unex- 
pected close. At the same time, our own naval pre- 
. parations were on a scale of unparalleled magnitude 
for a time of peace. Taking the avfrage of the years 
1858-9, it will be seen, on reference to the accqnnts 


* JionsflrJ, cliv. 617 — 27. 
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ill tlie first pajjfe, tliat t^(? number of our seamen was 
more than ^ double ^at of tiie , French navy — a 
disproportion quite unexampled during the last thirty 
years. It was under these cu:cumstances, 'and when 
not an act or word on the part of the French Go- 
vernment indicated a hostile disposition, that the 
foremost man in the highest asseipbly of Englishmen 
delivered, amidst enthusiastic plaudits, the speech of 
which the above is a bi’ief outline. If England had 
been a weak country, threatened with invasion by a 
powerM enemy, nothing could have been more cal- 
culated to stir the patriotism of its inhabitants thhn 
to remind them of the exploits of their fathers ; but to 
deojaim of Trafalgar and the Nile, — ^to taunt with 
their reverses a brave people who were no longer our 
enemies but our Mends, — ^was more derogatory to 
ourselves than to the object of those taunts. It must 
be acknowledged that the dignified calmness with 
which such gratuitous insults as these have for many 
years been borne, bespeaks the possession of a large 
share of self-command on the part of our neigh- 
bours. 

From the remarks which fell.firom other peers, it 
might have been supposed that England was at the 
time* completely disarmed. Forgetting our 464 
steamers, our 62,400 seamen, the Militia Act of 1852, 
and the “ very little short of 200,000 fighting men 
whom, in the event of war, we could put into the 
field,’'* Lord Ellenborough exclaimed — “ My Lords, 
it is •not safe for this coimtry to remain unarmed in 

% ** 

* Lord Palmoraton, Aug. 6, 1869, Hansard, cly. 1079, « 
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tlxe midst of armed nations.* Wtfen, of two neigh- 
"bouring nations who have ever been rivals, and have 
often been engaged in desperate hostilities against 
each other, one deterniines to apply all her energies 
to making money, and the other to making prepara- 
tions for wai'j it is 8 obvious enough with whieh of 
the two nations all the money must ultimately re- 
main.”* • 

Lord Stratford de Eedcliffe also — after expressing 
his gratitude to Lord Lyndhurst “ for calling atten- 
tion to this most important and solemn question at 
so ’anxious a time as the present,” and reminding his 
hearers that “although the supplies necessary for 
taking the precautionary measures now suggested 
could not originate in that House, nevertheless, 
tliose measures had first been brought under con- 
sideration there,” — proceeded to remark on the un- 
willingness of free countries to prepai-e for defence 
in anticipation of war ; and declared “ that it was 
a just cause of shame and an intolerable humiliation, 
that a great empire like ours should appear, though 
it were only for one hour, to exist by sufferance, and 
at the good pleasme of a forbearing neighbouV’t 
The administration bf Lord Derby having in the 
pi*evious month been displaced by that of Lord* Pal- 
merston, the Government was on this occasion re- 
presented by Lord Granville, who, in allusion to the 
tone of Lord Lyndhurst’s speech, said: — “If afeeh'ng 
of hostility does exist, as he says it ''does, not on the 
part of the Emperor Napoleon, but on the payt of 


* Hansard, div. 64S. 


t Hansard, fo. 627 — 8. 
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tlie Fi'cncli people, doufct tliat Ms speeoL, will tend 
to allay it. "mien Kq points out m tte most marked 
way the defenceless character of *onr shores — ^when 
at the same time he boasts of our former victories, 
and when he makes something lUce insinuating and 
sneering allusions both to the government and people 
of France — I am afraid that, conung from such lips 
as bis, such language is not well calculated to pro- 
mote the object of unbroken friendly alliance.” The 
Duke of Somerset, who had succeeded Sir John 
Pakingtoii as First Lord of the Adnuralty, was still 
more plain-spoken on tMs point: “He greatly 
regretted the exciting language wMch their lordships 
had just heard. If such language were persevered in, 
it wouM be necessary to have not only a peace, but 
a war establishment. There was no peace whatever 
in the language of the noble and learned lord (Lord 
Lyndhiu'st)'. That language was calculated to excite 
the passions of England and France ; and he thought 
it most unwise to talk as the noble and learned lord 
had done of two great nations.” 

It was not the speeches of individuals, however 
high their rank or eminent them ability, but the con- 
stant augmentation of our annaments, by successive 
Governments, wMch mainly tended to excite feelings 
of alarm and resentment towards France; and 
in this policy the administration which had now 
returned to power will be found to surpass all pre- 
ceding Govemnaents. 

Parliament had reassembled, after the dissolution 
by Iftrd Derby’s Government, on the 31st May, 
1859 ; and hi the following month Lord Palmoir- 
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ston’s Ministry resumed ofSce. Just previous to the 
dissolution, Lord Clarence Paget had Jbrought for- 
ward a motion on the Dockyard Expenditure, when 
he adduced a very elaborate series of figures and es- 
timates to" prove that, diuing the past eleven years, 
there had been an Unnecessary expenditure, “ a de- 
ficit or a discrepancy,” of £6,000,000 of money in 
the Government yards, —equal to twenty-two linc-^ 
of-battle ships, with all complete, ready for sea. He 
spoke of an extravagance in the ship-bmlding de- 
partment which “ really appalled him said he 
could point out the reason why we had so little 
to show for such an enormous expenditure ; and that, 
if his motion were accepted, “ such statements as that 
of Sir John Pakington— which had produced'^ch a 
painful sensation out of doors, namely that, after 
laying out £20,000,000 on a steam navy simply for 
the construction of the ships, and exclusive of the 
cost of their engines and machinery, we were, both 
in numbers and quality, inferior to the French in 
line-of-battle ships, -would be impossible.” The fol- 
lowing graphic description of the manner in which 
our dodcyard artificers amuse themselves might help 
to account for some superiority in the French navy, 
without implying any great merit on the part of our 
neighbour : — 

“He did not think the House had the smallest 
notion of what had been going on in our dockyards 
in the way of tinkering vessels, amputating them, 
and performing all sorts of surgical operation's upon 
them. They had their heads cut ofF, they ha<r'their 
tails cut off, they wmo saWn asunder, they were mal- 
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treated in eve^ po|sible 4 way. Sliips built ten years 
ago by Sir Wuliam ^monds jvere not, in fashion at 
the present day, and nobody coul^ blame the Admi- 
ralty for lengthening and altering them, because, as 
originally constructed, they were not now fit to go 
to sea 5 but he wished to speak ^ the reckless alter- 
ations of new ships. Their name was legion : almost 
every ship was altered : there was scarcely one that 
had not undergone some frightful operation at some 
time or other.” 

He characterised Sir John Pakington’s speech, on 
moving the Navy Estimates, as being “ the truth and 
nothing but the truth, but not the whole truth 5 ” and 
he proceeded to say that it was a very able state- 
menTiS^ make out his case, first to attack the right 
hon. gentleman who preceded him in office, and 
secondly, to induce the House to grant a large sum 
of money tb increase our line-of-battle ships ; but 
,he must also say thaf it tended to create an alarm, 
which he for one did not share. The Fhst Lord, 
for example, did not tell the House of an admirable 
class of vessels, in which we possessed an immense 
superiorily over the French — a superiority measured 
according to the right hon. Member for Halifax (Sir 
Oharles Wood) by 200 excellent small ships. He 
was not going to enter into a discussion upon the 
comparative merits of line-of-battlo ships and gun- 
boats. But if he had a large sum of money to lay 
out, he would prSfer, not gun-boats exclusively, but 
certajjily small vessels,”* 


Ilaneard, clui. 30—48. 
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In the course of the discmssioi?, Mr. Lindsay said 
“ he believed th^t £7,000,’000, propep.*ly applied, 
would go as far as- £10,000,000 now went in build- 
ing our ships of war, aiid in our naval expenditure 
generally.”* And on a previous occasion it had 
been stated' by MxV Bentinclc that “ he had asked 
many of tlie most gminent owners of private yards 
in the country the question — ‘ Supposing you were 
to carry on your yards upon the system on which 
Her Majesty’s dockyards are conducted, what would 
be the result ?’ And the invariable answer had been, 
if "we were to approach that system, with the Bank 
of England at our back, we should be ruined in six 
months.”! 

On the 8th July, Lord Clarence Paget, hsfn^ in 
the mean time accepted the post of Secretary of the 
Admiralty, introduced the Navy Estimates to the 
House in along speech. The indepfendent irrespons- 
ible critic had been suddenly metamoiphosed into, 
the Government Official. The sound precepts re- 
cently uttered by the naval reformer were brought 
so abruptly to the test of practice that the transform- 
ation had almost a touch of romance in it. It was 
as though Haroun Ahaschidhad seized a malcontent 
in his audience-chamber, thrown the pelisse of Grand 
Vizier over his shoulders, and said “ Thou sayest 
well, — do as thou sayest.” As the Secretary had 
only been a few days iu the department, and as the 
Estimates were, with some additions, those of his 
predecessor, which had been virtually pasSed, his 

rn 

t Jlansea^, cliii. 62. 


* Hansard, diii. 72. 
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speech maybe fair^ exompted from criticism. It 
has all the candour and liopeftilness which genei’aJly 
characterise the first nttei*ances of Officials^ before 
they hare occasion to apply to. the .House for money. 
He put in the foreground the coast-guard fleet which 
had been entirely ignored by his predecessor, de- 
claring that “ he could not speak too highly of 
those block-ships.” He expatiated also upon our 
resources in mei’chant-steamers and private dock- 
yards : — 

“ Why, Sir, we have got, I take it fi’om a return 
that was moved for a few days ago, by my hon. 
friend the Member for Penryn (Mr. T. G. Baring), 
159 steam vessels over 1000 tons each, and 72 between 
l,O05ltnd 700 tons each, together 231 merchant 
steam vessels, most of which might be quickly 
adapted to carry Aimstrong guns, and thus prove a 
most valuable addition to the defences of the country. 
There is yet another som-ce from which we can very 
largely increase our navy at any moment with re- 
gard to ships, and that is our commercial yards. 
Here is another return, which I think will be inter- 
esting to the Committee, according to which there 
are,’ in addition to the shipwrights employed in the 
royal dockyards, about 10,000 shipwrights in Great 
Britain. Now, it is an old shipwright’s maxim that 
1,000 shipwrights can build eight men-of-war of 
1,000 tons each in twelve months; consequently, 
10,000, which is the number that we have in the 
comijjcrcial yards of this country, could build 
80 coft'ettes of 1,000 tons each in twelve months, 
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or at tlio rate of iDctw^en pix ^nd* seven per 
month.”* 

He stated that the number of men then actually 
employed in the Government dockyards was 17,690, 
as against 14,128 in the beginning of March ; and he 
added: — '' * 

“ During the pa^t year, we have built in tonnage 
of line-of-battle ships, 10,604 tons ; in frigates, 6,851 
tons *, in corvettes, 1,193 tons ; and in sloops and 
gun vessels, 1,511 tons; mating the total tonnage 
built, up to the end of the last financial year, 19,159. 

During the present year, supposing that our scheme 
is carried out, and that no unforeseen continggpey 
should arise, we shall build of line-of-hattle^ps, 
19,606 tons ; of fi-igates, 16,897 tons ; of corvettes, 
5,130 tons ; and of sloops and gun-vessels, 5,651 tons ; 
maldng a total of 46,284 tons which wiU' be built 
this year, against 19,159 tons last ycai’."f 

It may be concluded, from his reiterated declai’a- 
tion in favour of small vessels, that he administered 
with much repugnance to this enormous outlay on 
line-of-battle ships ; but he must not be held respons- 
ible for the engagements of his predecessor. 

Hitherto, the invasion agitation had been confined 
almost exclusively to the Peers. With the excep- 
tion of the indefatigable Sir Charles Napier, very 
little had been said on the subject in the House of 
Commons since the startling speech" on the introduc- 
tion of the navy estimates. Indeed, the "gallant 

* Bmtari, div, 906. * f Manser'S, ib. 914. 
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Admiral could not ^dp ^lamenting the want of that 
enthusiasm w^ch haA ’characterised the debates in 
the Upper liouse ; “ He had deriyed gi’cat satisfac- 
tion from the speeches delivered in another place 
by Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Hardwicke, and Lord 
EUenborough, with every word* of which he per- 
fectly agreed, and he only wished they could hear 
such speeches in the House of Commons.”* His 
wish was speedily to be gratified. But, before coming 
to the occasion, it may be well to note a straw in 
the wind. On the 15th July, Lord William Gra- 
ham, addressing himself to the Foreign Minister, 
said, “ he wished to ask the question of which he 
had given notice, whetlier the Government had 
reeded any information respecting the formation 
of a large Channel Fleet at Brest, with gun-boats 
and means for embarking and disembarking troops, 
and, if so, whether they had demanded any explana- 
tions from the Frencli Government on the Bubject."f 
To which Lord J ohn Eussell replied, that our Consul 
at Brest had informed him that “there were no 
extraordinary preparations going on either at Cher- 
bourg or Brest.” 

That which, without offence, may be called the 
great panic speech of the session — for no other epi- 
thet will so properly describe it — ^has now to be 
noticed. On the 29th July, 1869, Mr. Horsman 
brought forward his motion for raisiag money by 
loan “ for complSting the necessary works of national 
defcqcer projected, or already in progress.” The most 

Sansari, cliv. 093. • f Hansard, ib. 1293. 
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desponding and tepror-stridlcen invasion theory was 
put forth on this, occasion. .The motion assumed 
that all.other mocles of defence, whether by fleets, 
armies, militia, or volunteers, were insufficient ; and 
proposed to borrow a sum of money, which ultimately 
took the foAmdabld*proportions of from ten to twelve 
millions, to be (^pended on fortifications. The 
speech delivered on the occasion, unexceptionable as 
a rhetorical performance, was absolutely destitute of 
one fact or figure to prove the danger against which 
we were called upon to arm. There were vague 
assertions of “enormous preparations” and “in- 
creasing armaments,” on the part of France, and she 
was said, in her naval preparations, to have “got 
ahead of us, and to be maldng every effort to ;^r^rve 
that start,” whilst on om: part there was, with the 
same sweepmg vagueness, said to be a “ want of all 
plan or preparation for defence on ’this 'side of the 
Channel •” but, fi*om the fii'st word to the last, the 
speech did not contain one syllable respecting the 
comparative strength of the English and French 
navies. France might at Ihe time have had 100,000 
seamen, and 100 ships of the line in the Channel, 
judging fi:om the tone of the speaker, and for any 
information which he imparted to the contrary. Let 
it not, however, be thought, after this description, 
that too much space is devoted to the following ex- 
tracts ; for, although the motion did not succeed at 
the moment, it required only a twelvemonth, as we 
shall see, to make the speaker the triumphant njaster 
of the situation. The country has, in accordance 
yfith his views, been conunitted to a iflan of expendi- 
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ture more likely to^ reacji twenl^ millions than ten, 
unless arrested by tl^e *good senfle of the people, or 
by a recurring reverse in the revep.ue ; and the future 
advocates of the scheme may he defied to ‘show any 
better groimds for the outlay than Tvill be found in 
the splendid declamation beforeius : — * 

“ The Emperor of the French,” said he, “acted 
for the interests of France ; it was ours to guard the 
safety of England, and if he were asked, ‘ Why do 
you suspect the French Emperor of designs of war?’ 
and still more, ‘ Why do you insult him by suspicions 
of invasion?’ he should be di’iven to answer by* a 
reference to facts as notorious in France as in Eng- 
land — that he apprehended War, because he saw the 
EmpBisr of the French preparing for it; and he 
anticipated invasion, because an attempted invasion 
must be a necessary accompaniment of the war ; and 
as they saw unmistakeable proofs of preparation 
for war, so also tfiose who were not wilfully 
blind must see the most unmistakeable proofs of 
preparation for invasion ; and as to our insulting hii-n 
by the suspicion, he replied, that no man could be 
insulted by oiu* believing what he himself openly, 
publicly, and ostentatiously told us he Would pro- 
bably doi 

# « * ^ 

“ They (the Emperor’s writings) afforded the key of 
what Would otherwise be a mystery, and enable 
people to interpiret what would otherwise be unin- 
telli^ble, namely, that those vast preparations, the 
extenrion of the navy, the fortification of the coast, 

VOT tt. 
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the enlargement ax,d increase in |ho nnmhcv of trans- 
ports, and tlie conscription lor, the marine, all indi- 
cated preparation^ for a gigantic enterprise, to he 
uttdertalcen some day or another against a gigantic 
nayal Power, and that Power need not he named.”* 
He did not, ho^yever, confine himself to a des- 
cription of these mighty preparations, hnt, Avarming 
as he proceeded, and giving a free rein to his hnr 
agination, he thus pictured a descent on our shores ; 

“ That army would leave its own ports an exultant, 
and, hy anticipation, a viotorious army. From the 
moment it landed on the shores of England it would 
have to fight its way with the desperation of a 
forlorn hope, and, within two or three weeks of the 
lauding of the first Zouave, either it would kS^m- 
pletely annihilated, or London would he talcen.”| 
Having passed a glowing eulogy on Lord Lyndhurst, 
declaring, “ that he esteemed it a good 'fortun'e and 
a privilege to have heard the "Speech of that vener- 
able peer, whose courageous exposition of a national 
danger had caused so much sensation,” ]; he called 
for measures of immediate protection, in language 
more suited to a Committee of Public Safety than, 
under’ the circumstances, to the House of Com- 
mons : — 

“Hot a moment must he lost in making the 
country safe against every accident ; and until it was 
so, we must act as if the crisis were upon us. No 
human tongue could tell how soon nr how suddenly 

A 

Smsard, dv. 688-9. f JSCemsard, dv. 680? 

t Smsard, dv. 678. 
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it might arrive, ai^l th%t it mi^ht still be distant 
was om: good tbrtune,,of which we shotild make the 
most. Every public or private yg.rd should be put 
into full work ; every artificer^and extra hand should 
work extra hours, as if the war were to begin next 
week. As gun-boats could bei'built 'more rapidly 
than men-of-war, gun-boats should be multiplied as 
fast as possible; as volunteers* could be enrolled 
faster than the line, they should at once be raised ; 
as rifles could not be made fast enough in England, 
we should renew that order in Belgium, even though 
they should cost sixpence a piece more than the 
Horse Guards’ regulation ; and, night and day, the 
process of manufactming, constructing, arming, 
drilling, should go on till the coxmtry was made 
safe, and then we might desist from preparations, 
and return to oiu peace expenditure, with the cer- 
tainly that these- humiliating, lowering, and degrad- 
ing panic-cries of invSsion would never disturb our 
country or our Government again.”* . 

The following is the only approach to a fact in the 
whole speech respecting the French naval arma- 
ments. “ "While we were only experimenting, France 
had already built iron-cased vessels, anned with 
rifled artillery — [Sir Charles Napier: hear, h^clj 
— and could, at short notice, bring into the Channel 
a fleet more powerful than ours, and could man it 
more easily with practised seamen.”! This was 
spoken on the &9th of July, 1859. On the 6th of 
February following, the wiiter of these pages visited 

Samaf^, olv, C86-7. * f Sansard, civ. 684, 
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Toulon, and foundj;^ -worknij^n employed in hanging 
the armour Qn the. sides of* the still* unfinished La 
Glmre^ the first sea- going iron-clad shij) ever built, 
(for England had, at the time, more iron-cased float- 
ing hattenes than France),* and she did not make 
her first trial .trip ha; the Mediterranean till August, 
1860, or more than a year after these terrified utter- 
ances. ' 

The only way of opposing reason to declamation 
is by exposing its want of argument, an^ supplying 
its deficiency of facts. The eloquent alarmist called 
for the multiplication of gun-boats, forgetting that 
we had at that time 162, whilst France had only 28 ; 
he required that “every artificer and extra hand 
should work extra hours,’^ and he had beMi-^old 
three weeks previously that a system of “ task and 
job-work and over hom’s of working had been es- 
tablished in the dockyardsf to build 46,284 tons, 
this year, against 19,159 tone last year;” and he 
totally lost sight of the enormous and almost unpre- 
cedented superiority of our navy in commission at 
the time, as compared with that of France. 

As the agitation now about to break forth out of 
doors respecting the National Defences, and for the 

* The hon. member for InTeniess-Bhire had stated that the 
building of iroii.plated batteries had been neglected in this coun- 
try, But the fact was that in the year 1866 the Erenoh sent 
tiro of those floating-batteries to the Crimea, and we also sent 
two j while, in the following year, we had noli less than eight of 
them, to the two possessed hy the Brench.” — Sm CuABiiES 
Wood, jSansard, cki. 1168. 

j- Ibid. cliv. 912. 
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promotion of Eifle Qorps^was th^ result of the cry 
of alarm whicli was raised in thfe two • Houses res- 
pecting the naval preparations in ^France, it jnay he 
well here to give the official* acfcounts of the tw^o 
countries for 1859, the last year for which, at the 
time of penning these pages, th6»^*ench accounts are 
definitively audited. The following fi^ires, taken 
from the tables in the first page, will show the num- 
ber of ’men, the amount expended in dockyard 
labour, and»the total expenditm'e for the navies of 
the two countries : — 


England 
Erance . 


1860 . 


Number 
of Men. 

. 72,400 

. 88,470 


Wages in 
Doekyards. 

£ 1 , 682,112 

772,981 


Totd 

Expenditure. 

£ 11 , 072,243 

8 , 388,988 


It must be borne in mind that this was the year 
of the war in Italy,* when the French navy was 
called into requisition to aid the operations of the 
army, and especially to assist in the transport of 
troops to Genoa. Yet it will be seen that our total 
expenditure exceeded that of France by the amount 
of £2,738,310. The disproportion is, however, still 
greater if we compare the items : in men, oflr'force 
was nearly double, whilst our dockyard expendi- 
ture, which has been called the “ aggressive outlay,” 
was actually more than double. If we compare 
the two years 1868 and 1859, we shall find that 
whilst France added 8,868 to the number of lier 
men, ^we added 16,517, or nearly double the 
French increase. It will be found, also, by a com- 
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pari son of tiro oxpj^idituro tn th^ dockyards for tlie 
same years, tliat wkilst onr increase was £590,520, 
tliat of France was only £131,977. This shows that 
the increased costnf the French navy was for the 
current expenses, in materials, coal, provisions, pay, 
etc., conscqhent up&ii employing 300 vessels in 1859, 
as against l99 in 1858, and not for huilding new 
ships to create a peimancnt increase of force. And 
this view has been verified by an examination of all 
the details of the French naval expenditure for 1859. 
If the reader will carry his eye carefully back over 
tile whole of the tables in the first page, he will find 
that at no time, for twenty-five years, had the naval 
preiiarations of England, as measured by the number 
of men, or the expenditure for building ships, been 
so disproportionately great, as compared with those 
of France, as in 1859. The alarm on this occasion, 
as in the case of the previous panic of 1861, was 
excited at the very tune when*^ it happened to have 
the least foundation ; which might appear strange, 
did we not know that panic is not the product of 
reason but passion, and that it is quite as likely to 
occur under one state of circumstances as another. 

Although little allusion will be made to the in- 
cre’ase'iii our land forces — ^because it has not, as in the 
case of the navy, been generally justified by an appeal 
to the corresponding preparations in France — ^yet it 
must not be forgotten that the army, militia, and 
ordnance, had undergone augmentations simultane- 
ously with those of our fleets. In a subsec^uent 
debate on the National Defences -(Sth August),* Lord 
P".lmerBton > 'itl ; — * ' 
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“ I kold Ikat, in tl^e eveiit of vraj, we could put into 
tlie field sonael^ing lijtlk short of 200,000 fighting 
men. We have the regular force Qf, I hope, not loss 
than 60,000 men. Thin we ^haye the Militia, the 
establishment of which is 120,000 men ; and if that 
Militia be well recruited and supplied, as, ’in the event 
of emergency, I am sure would be the ca'se, I reckon 
upon 100,000 there. Then we have 14,000 yeomanry, 
12,000 or 14,000 pensioners, and those men who have 
served thek ten years, with whom my right hon. 
fi-iend the Secretary for War proposes to deal to- 
night. We have, also, always at home a certain 
force of marines ; and we could, if we chose, re-or- 
ganize our dockyard battalions for the defence of 
those establishments. Putting all these forces toge- 
ther, I say that an enemy contemplating an attack 
upon us must reckon upon not less than 200,000 men 
to resist hirh.” • 

Such was the stat^ of our preparations, by land 
and sea, when Parliament was prorogued, after hav- 
ing laid the train for an agitation which spread 
throughout the country during the recess. The Bifle 
Corps movement, which now arose, is of such recent 
origin, and the subsequent proceedings to promote 
its success are so fresh in the memory of a0p!5at it 
is unnecessary to dwell on the subject. Kot only 
were special meetings called to forward the object, 
but at every public gathering, whatever its origin or 
piu-pose, the topic was sure to be ohtinided. Espe- 
ciallj was it so at the Agricultural Societies’ meetings, 
whose orators, instead of descanting ^on the rival 
breeds of cattle, or the vaiious kinds of tillage, dis- 
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quoted— wlio, wlici^, writing privately to one of his 
colleagues during the former ,panic, '‘observed that 
“ tbe English cabinet may possibly not be very much 
distressed *by thcscj irqaginaiy terrors (as we have 
sometimes seen among om-selves), inasmuch as they 
enable ihem to sa^JI their budget^ and serve to 
strengthen a' somewhat rmcertain majority in Parlia- 
ment.”’^ And some pungent remarks in this sense, 
were freqiiently heard in the circles of Parisian 
society .f But among the less intelligentr, masses of 
the people the effect was different. Their ears 
had caught the echo of the voice of Sh Charles 
Napier, who had been for years incessantly proclaim- 
ing our naval inferiority, until there was at last a 
wide-spread popular belief that Prance had become 
the mistress of the Channel. With the exception of an 
occasional article in a semi-official journal, giving a 
comparison of the naval expenditure 5f the two 
Governments, with perhaps a '&elf-complacent com- 
mentary on the superior economy of the French 
administration, nothing was done to disabuse the 
public mind on the subject. And this popular 
delusion might have been an element of danger to 
the peace of the two countries, had it not been for 
the'ES^cter of the Emperor, who, throughout these 
provocations, displayed a perfect equanimity and 
self-control, — ^the rarest quality to be found in those 
who have climbed the dizzy heights of power. 

* Ante^ p. 262. 

f “Ah, pauvie John Bull 1” exclaimed a Indy in the 'presence 
of the writer, " quaiid on veut lui enlever sou argent on fhi fait 
pour de noua.” *• • 
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During his residence i|i Franc^, the -wi-iter profited 
hy the best pcJssible Qpj^ortunity'for Juaking himself 
acquainted ’ with the naval piijjparations of that 
country. The arsensAs were fjpen to him or his 
friends, and there was no official infonnation which 
he sought and failed to ohtam^'^ The - I'esult of this 
investigation was merely to confirm the conviction 
.which had been pi-eviously denved fi-om our own 
official documents. Had it been otherwise, these 
pages would not have been penned; and yet the 
writer asks no credit for any statement they contain, 
on the ground of his private or exclusive sources* of 
information. The facts contained in the following, 
as in the preceding pages, must owe all their value 
to the public and official sources, equally accessible 
to everybody, from whence they are derived. In the 
citations from Hansard^ it has been thought fair to 
allow the statesmen who officiate in that gr-eat labo- 
ratory of our history* the British parliament, to be 
heard as much as possible in their own language. 

On the 13th February, 1800, the Navy Estimates 
were proposed to the House ; but before the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty was permitted to commence 
his task, the ever'-watchful and indefatigable Mr, 
Williams entered his protest against “ the -glrOPIhous 
increase in the Estimates for the present year 
assertieg that, “the grand total, which exceeded 
£12,800,000, was larger in amount by more than 
.Cl, 000, 000 tlrEfn any that had ever been presented 
to that House iir a time of peace and he proceeded 
to r«nark that “ the rrumber of irreir requhed for the 
navy this year of peace ‘was 85,500, being 6,000 
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more tlian tliey required when th^y were actually at 
war with Ruasia.” 'Mr Lincfaay and ^Sdr. Bentinok 
rose successively io acquit the Secretary of the 
Admiralty’ of all i^spjnsibillty for not being able 
“ to carry out in office the economical views he had 
expressed in'opposijfftn.” It will be necessary not 
only to acce;^t this generous theory, but still farther to 
enlarge the bill of indemnity, and assume that the* 
statement now made was not the speech of Lord 
Clarence Paget, but that it was prepared for him by 
those who were responsible for the Estimates. 

To reconcile the country to this enoimous expen- 
diture, it was necessary that the French navy should 
be made to assume very alarming proportions. But 
how was this to be accomplished by any ordinary 
mode of comparison? If the expenditure in the 
dockyards had been compared, ours would have been 
shown to be double that of France ; if it Ead been a 
comparison of seamen, the nuSiber voted, together 
with the reserve, would have been found nearly three 
times as great in England as in France ; had the 
ships in commission, or the ships afloat in the two 
navies, been compared, the effect would have been 
the reverse of what was deshed. A very ingenious 
and “^S^sctly origmal mode of comparison was 
adopted. The number of diips in emmisdon in Eng- 
land was compared with the number afloat in France : 
they chanced to be 244 in each case,* and this equality 
was* perhaps, the temptation to adopt the new method. 
Had the numbers afloat in both cases been given, ^ey 


* jSiMiwri, elvi. 066‘9. 
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would liaye been, as afterwards iacidentally appears 
in the statemesit, 2d4^French md 456 English.* In 
justification ’of this mode of comparison, hy which all 
the British vessels not paving crows were-left out'of 
the account, it was alleged that, “ while all the French 
ships that were afloat couldbe m|,’aned at « very short 
notice, it was only those which we had in commission 
jvhich were in a similar positiorf’t It is to be re- 
gretted that there was no Lord Clarence Paget in 
opposition Jo aslc — “ of what use could it be to build 
ships and launch them, if they were afterwards to 
count for nothing ?” But it is curious to observe, -in 
another part of the same statement, how this diffi- 
culty is surmounted, for, in speaking of the facility 
witB. which seamen had been obtained, it is said — 

“ And perhaps I had better add a more practical 
assurance, that, if we wished, we could not enter 
them (seanCien) -in the navy, because ^ the number 
is complete, and, exfiept for casualties, we have no 
means of entering any considerable number of men 
over and above what we have at present. I thimk 
that is a very satisfactory state of things, and that 
the House will be glad to hear that there is no diffi- 
culty in getting men. This vast force of ships, only 
the creation of the last few months, is<'Tr!roUy 
maimed.” j; 

Now, it is high time that we shook off this bugbear 
of the difficulty of manning the navy, and learnt to 
rely on the infallible law of demand and supply. 

Sansafd, clvi. 966-9 t Hansard, ib, 967. 

% Hoimrd, ib. 974. 
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Formerly, we trusted to tl)p press-gang to steal the 
men ; in future we lhall find* ij; a chdaper and safer 
method to pay the market price for theifi.* This is 
illustrated" by the^ase befJl’o us. At the moment 
when this statement was made, there was a bounty 
payable of £4 for abje and £2 for ordinary seamen. 
It had been fixed at £10 the year before by Sir John 
Pakington, but it was soon found not to be necessary 
to pay so high a bounty to bring our navy up to 
80,000 men. Now, we will suppose that a war was 
impending, and that the country required the services 
of' 150,000 instead of 80,000 seamen, — is there any 
doubt that England could afford to pay the necessary 
price for them ? There is no kind of sldlled labour 
so available, because there is none so migratory and 
so free from local ties as that of the sailor. Let us 
assume a sudden and urgent necessity to arise, and 
that our Government offered to pay £40 a-year to 
able-bodied seamen — ^which w'ould be £10 or £15 
more than the present pay— taking care that the 
wages be paid monthly, in order to avoid the tempta- 
tion to desert which would be offered by paying a 
bounty in advance, — ^unquestionably such an offer 

* wanted men in the navy they must resort to the 

same means as a mercantile man or a millowner — ^namely, offer 
a good market price for labour. If they wanted sailors they must 
offer to pay sufficiently high to induce them to come forward and 
enter the service. To expect men to enter for low wages would 
only lead to disappointment ; it would be fojmd to be impossible 
to get them without high wages. That was the only fair and 
just way of ohtoming them, — but hitherto the House *of ^Com- 
mons had refused to adopt it.” — SiE OHAniES Hatibe. •JSen- 
sard, civil. 1810 . 
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would give the Adiniraliy the pick not only of out 
own merchhntSservice, lint of thJ seamen sailing out 
of American, German^ and Scjfindinaviaa ports. 
Now, £40 each for ISOjOOO seani,3n amounts to jiist 
£6,000,000 a-year. It is about sixpence in the pound 
of the income-tax, or half the a^imunt pMd in excise 
and customs duties by the consumers of ardent 
spirits. A nation so rich as tins would cheerfully 
pay such an amount for its defence in case of danger. 
It would he but the most fractional percentage of 
insurance on the thousands of millions worth of pro- 
peiiiy in those islands^ and would be only about five 
per cent, on the estimated average value of the sliips 
and cargoes afloat belonging to British owners. But 
if it be admitted that at least on these, if not on 
cheaper terms, the seamen will be forthcoming in 
case of an impending war, what becomes of the ar- 
gument thaTt we -can only calculate on manning those 
ships which are alreatly in commission ? 

If we pmsue the statement of the Secretary of the 
Admhalty a little more into details, we find, on com- 
paring the whole of the screw hne-of-battle ships, 
built and building, in the two navies, that whilst 
IVance is stated to possess thii’ty-seven, England is 
put down at fifiy-nine, with the nine bifrdjKships 
making sixty-eight. The English frigates are set 
down at forty-five, and the French at forty-seven, 
including the fifteen old transatlantic paddle steamers. 
In the smaller flescriptionB of vessels, our munber 
was double that of the French. 

^T^e sfriking fact is given in this statement that 
we had still twelve sailing* line-of-battle ships fit for 
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conversion into screw steamers. Now, considering 
that the Admiralty’ had, evtlr since £1860, professed 
to lay down no vessels of this class whicli were not 
expressly 'designed for,steam® machinery, thus recog- 
nising the fact that sailing vessels were for the future 
obsolete, what shalfibe said of the policy’ of continu- 
ing to build’ new ships, and leamg twelve sailipg 
vessels still fit to be"' converted in 1860, to say nothing 
of those which had in the interval been decaying in 
ordinary, and rendered unfit for conversion ? And 
what must be thought of those who, when this mis- 
management became apparent, directed the cry of 
alarm and resentment against France, because, by 
pursuing a more provident course, she had, in a 
shorter time, and at less expense, attained more 
satisfactory results than om'selves? The following 
is the account of the tonnage built in the past year, 
and estimate for the year following :* — 

“It may possibly be remeSobered that, in pro- 
posing the estimates last year, we announced our 
intention, of course subject to contingencies, of build- 
ing 46,000 tons of shipping in the dockyai’ds. [Sir 
J. Fakington: ‘Exclusive of conversions?’] We 
said we would convert four line-of-battle ships and 
five "ingStes in addition. What we have actually 
built amounts to 19,730 tons in ships of the line, 
13,654 in firigates, 6,436 in corvettes, and 5,224 in 
sloops and gun-vessels. We have not fulfilled our 
promise as to frigates, in which class"! stated that we 
would bmld 16,000 tons, the reason bein^g that there 
was an insufficiency of timber for the purpose^ bjjt 
we have made up for the^deficiency imanother way. 
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for we have gone beyondjOTU’ undertaking in tlie con- 
version of sailing into frigales and screw ships. 
What we pi’opose doinj^ in the present, or, as my 
right hon. friend reroinejs me,, thp ensuing financial 
year, is to hnild 13,216 tons of ships of the line, 
13,500 tons of frigates, 4,871 toi^s^of cov^ttes, 8,045 
tons of sloops and gun-vessels, and 302 tons of gun- 
boats, making a total of 39,934*tons. In addition, 
we propose to convert four more line-of-hattle ships 
and four frigates.”'* 

The estimated constructions for the ensuing year 
are thus explained in ships instead of tonnage : — ’ 

“ Supposing the Gommittee is pleased to consent 
to these estimates, we hope to add to the navy, before 
the end of the next financial year, eight line-of-battle 
ships, twelve frigates, fom- iron-cased ships, four cor- 
vettes, fifteen sloops, and tweniy-three gun-vessels 
aqd gunboats. That includes the conversion of fom 
line-of-battle .ships ancl four fr’igate8.”'f 

It is impossible to deal with this proposal of the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, to add eight line-of-battlc 
ships and twelve frigates to our steam navy, without 
referring to the part he had previously taken in 
opposition to the fiuther construction of large ships, 
for he was the first and ablest opponent of tllS'poIicy 
which he now followed when in office. So long ago 
as May, 1857, he expressed his opinion that line-of- 
battlo ships were “ not the instnunents by which in 
future the fate of empires would be decided,”:}: He 
then advised the First Lord to “ rest on his oars,”§ 

^ITqnsard, clvi. 978. t ^J^anmrd, clvi. 9C9. 

t Aiifet p. 270. § Ibut. p 280. 
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and stated that “ an En^^e or Commission was sit- 
ting in France to iiiqnire wllck}i(i*r lintf-of-hatilo ships 
were or were no,t the mosj^ efficient dlass of ships 
which cohld now ,ho^ emph ycd.”* Every circxim- 
stanoe which had since occiuTod tended to confirm 
the views theaa expressed by Lord Clarence Paget. 
As each netr experiment witli artillery displayed the 
destnictive effects of detonating shells, or of molten 
iron, even the oldest admirals raised their hands and 
exclaimed, “ There is an end of wooden-ships of the 
liner' The Enguite or Commission appointed in 
Pi-ance was known to have decided against line-of- 
hattle ships, for in the report upon the comparative 
state of the English and French navies presented to 
the Ilonso in 1869, it is stated that naval men in 
Franco were of opinion that no more slups of tho 
lino will ho laid down, and tliat in ten years that 
class of vessels will have become obsorete.”'|’ This 
had reference to the successfiid experiments in iron- 
cased ships. 

But, independent of this innovation, tlie opinion of 
the highest nautical authorities had been pronounced 
against the policy of exposing such a huge lai’get as 
a line-of-battle ship, with perhaps a thousand men 
andTEiiy or forly tons of gunpowder on board, to 
the fire of modem shell guns. The Americans had 
abandoned these large ships before the ii’on-clad 
vessels were thought of, and it is stated that when 
their greatest authority, Captain 'Dahlgren, visited 
our ports more than three years ago, although he 

# p. 280. j* larhmimlury Paper, 1869, p. 16. 
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was much struck with tVo guu-bjoats, to wlxich ho 
devoted jjarticdlar altmilon, ho looked upon lino-of- 
hattlc ships ns all hut olisolote, and considered that, 
so far as America wasif coiicorne(l, her naval policy 
‘‘would render the constimctiou of such vessels 
almost useless.”* The condcijapatioA ’’of wooden 
ships of the line hy intelligent naval men had found 
utterance in very emphatic phrases : — “ They will ho 
blown to lucifer matches,” said one *, “ they will be 
mere human slaughtor-houses,” said another ; whilst 
a third declared that, in case of two such vessels 
coming into collision, at close quarters, the only word 
of command for which there would be time would 
be, ‘‘Fire, and lower your boats.” 

The comparative numbers of these vessels pos- 
sessed by England and France deprived the Admi- 
ralty of every pretext for this iueroasc. The Secre- 
tary, in his statement, informs us that we had at the 
time sixty-eight ships of the lino, inoluding block- 
ships, whilst Fraixco had only thirty-seven ; and as 
Sir Charles Wood had stated the Frendi force in 
1867 at forty,’}' and as they were put down also at 
forty in the report of 1869,:}; it was clear in 1860 
that om- neighbour liad abandoned the further budd- 
ing of these vessels. All these facts were weilTSiown 
to our Govommeht, when they were pushing* forward 
the construction of large wooden vessels at a rate of 
expenditure unparalleled even at the height of the 
gi'eat French war? It will presently be seen tliat so 
mani:^st’ did the impolicy of tliis course at length 

The Nwaies of the World, by Hans Busk, p. 116. 
t Ante, p. 277, | Ante, p. 807. 
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become, to everybody except the Admiralty, that the 
common sense of the Hoifee, Coftimons rose in 
revolt the following session^ and extorted from the 
minister a pledge ^ ^iscontWe tlie further building 
of ships-of-the-line, and to abandon, unfinished, 
those on thTe Stocks*.* The gigantic sacrifice involved 
in this outlay of public money will, in a very few 
years, be brought liome to the appreciation of the 
British public, in the possession of hundreds of 
wooden vessels of different sizes which-will be ac- 
knowledged to be valueless and even dangerous to 
their possessors ; and then only will be fully estimated 
the system of management which alone could have 
created such a costly monument to its own recklessness 
and want of forethought. 

It is impossible to doubt that the Secretary of the 
Admiralty remained unchanged in the views he had 
expressed when in opposition: indeed, any intelligent 
and unprejudiced mind must Cave become confirmed 
by experience in those sound opinions. Whilst ex- 
tending to him the full benefit of that dispensation 
from individual responsibility which is claimed for 
those who become members of a government, it is to 
be desired, in the interest of the country — ^wliioh has 
alsditS^laim on the talents and judgment of public 
men — that some casuist, skilled in political ethics, 
would define the limit of inconsistency beyond which 
politicians shall not bo allowed to wander. 

The navy estimates, the unpar?illeled amount of 
which was accurately desenhod in the brief ;grotest 
of Mr. Williams, were agreed to without ^uriter 
opposition; and it is in iSoimection with this fact that 
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the reader is asked to regal’d the demonstration which 
now calls for mjtioe. ^ ^ 

On the 1st ’May, 1860.^ Lord Lyndhurst rose in the 
House of Peers, purstian'j, to previous notice, to call 
for explanations from the Government respecting tlie 
progress of the naval reserve, w|fon he delivered a 
speech identical in spirit and object with 'that of the 
previous year. * 

Of the many voices that have been raised to agi- 
tate the public mind on the subject of our armaments, 
none has found a louder echo on the Continent than 
that of this learned peer. It is only the natural 
result of his high position and great ability. To him 
in the Lords, and Mr. Horsman and Sir Charles 
Napier in the Commons, and to the connivance of 
succossivo Governments, arc mainly attributed, in 
Pi’ancc, the success of the invasion panic. “ The 
motions of Lord •Lyndhurst and of Mi'. Ilorsmau," 
says M. Cuoheval Qarigny, “ the speeches and 
letters of Sir Charles Napier; the exaggerations, 
sincere or pretended, of the orators of the Goveni- 
ment and of the opposition, about the forces of 
France — all had contributed to create a kind of panic 
in England."* 

Lord Lyndhmst had, on a previous ^dhSon, 
resented the remarks of an adverse critic in the H&use 
of Commons, who had alluded to his great age. It 
must be allowed that his speeches invite no such 
allusion, tmless td elicit, even from an opponent, the 
tribute "of admiration for their great intellectual 
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merits. The ploso^ and logical reasoning of his latest 
speeches, so .free frhm the gasrruRty, f r the tendency 
to narrative, which genemlly take the place o£ 
argument -in the discom-ses ^ the aged, presents an 
instance of the late presei’vation of the mental powers 
for which it would he difficult to find a parallel. In 
conceding to him, however, all the authoiity which 
attaches to the pos^fession of unimpaired faculties, hp 
becomes divested of that privilege by which the 
venerable in years are shielded from an unequal con- 
flict with other men 5 and he must consent to be held 
amenable to criticism for his public utterances, and 
for the proper exercise of the influence which his 
leamiug and rank confer on him. 

England and France had been at peace for forty- 
five years ; and, just previously, a treaty of commerce 
had been entered into, which was designed to 
strengthen the bonds of friendsliip betwe'en the two 
covmtries. Passing over this ^vent, with a sneer at 
“ the further exchange of pottery and cotton for silks 
and wine,” he seized this inopportune moment for 
going back half a century to disinter the buried 
strife of our fathers, and again to taunt our brave 
neighbours with their naval reverses. “ The French 
navf,’^ Ise said, “ was, by the great victory of the 
Kile; the victory of Lord Duncan, that of Lord St. 
Vincent, and the great and splendid victory of Tra- 
falgar, reduced at the termination of the war to such 
a state, that for twenty years after* that period we 
remained, as far as our navy was concerned, in a 
state of perfect tranquillity,” The aim of the sp<«i|j^ 
was to show that the restoration of the. French navy 
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was tLe work of Lotiis l^^poleon. lie must be al- 
lowed to be bcoQ'd id Mg) own lan^age:: — 

“ Such, my Lords, wi^s the result of tho efforts 
made dmang the grea^} French war. Yeiy little 
change took place until after the memorable event 
wMoh I now beg to call to you^' attention, I mean 
the accession to supreme power of the present Em- 
peror of the French. In the 'year 1848 he was 
elected President of the Eeptiblic ; and in the follow- 
ing year that celebrated Commission was appointed 
for the purpose of considering the re-organization of 
the navy of France. That Commission was com- 
posed of fifteen or more of the most able men selected 
from the navy and from the civil service of France, 
and they have framed a code of regulations of the 
most complete land, for the pmpose of stimulating 
and dii-ccting the efforts of the French navy. I have 
stated one remarkable date with respect to the issu- 
ing of that Commission. There is another date 
eq^ually remaj'kable. No report was called for from 
that Commission until after the celebrated event of 
the 2nd of December, About twelve or fourteen 
days after that covp d^etat^ namely on the 16th of 
December, a report was called for by Louis Napo- 
leon, and fr'om that time the most strenuous^xertions 
have been made^to carry all the recommendations of 
that Committee into effect."* 

Now, here are specific and tangible facts, which 
are not often foilnd in speeches on this topic. In 
the first place, it is alleged that there was very little 
in the relations of the English and French 
' * Mansard*dym. 426, 
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navies until after the election of Louis Napoleon as 
President of .the Efepuhlio. » It has heen shovm in 
the preceding pages that tli^ French navy hore a 
much larger proportion to ^at of England during 
the latter part of Louis Philippe’s reign than it has 
done since Louis N^oleon has been at the head of 
affairs. If tiie reader will give himself the trouble 
to turn to the table^in the first page, and compare 
the period between 1840 and 1848 with that between 
1849 and 1859, he will see how much mo^'e largely 
the disproportion has been to the disadvantage of 
France during the latter than the former period. 

Next, there is an allusion to a Commission ap- 
pointed in 1819, the year after the election of Louis 
Napoleon as President, to consider the re-organization 
of the French navy, and it might be inferred that this 
Commission was named by the P^ijpsident. It was, 
however, an Enqu^te Parlementaira^ emanating fi’om 
the National Assembly, by a la^ of the 31st October, 
1849, at a time when Louis Napoleon had acquired 
no ascendancy over that body. 

Then, we have the portentmis revelation tliat this 
Commission had fi'amed “ a code of regulations of 
the most complete kind that no Eeport was called for 
until' afte?^ the 2nd December, 1851 (the date of the 
Cou]p ^Etat ) : that about twelve or fourteen days after, 
“ namely on the 15th December, a report was called 
for by Louis Napoleon, and from that time the most 
strenuous exertions have been made fto carry all the 
recommendations of that Committee into effect.” 
Now, this is not only an ingenious argument, b«t>^ 
effective appeal to our im^^ations. dlero was an 
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ambitious man wbo baji just thrown down the 
gauntlet to tlrp N£fti 9 niil Assem^Dly, wbich he had 
dissolved, and had appcialod to the country to arbi- 
trate between him and j;hat body : and yet, while his 
fate was trembling in the balance, and it was still 
to be decided whether he shoul^’take a Step towards 
the throne, or be again driven into exHe, the one 
great dominant pm*pose of hisTife was. never for a 
moment forgotten, the only absorbing thought of his 
mind was-wengeanco upon England I How deep and 
enduring must have been his hate, that, even whilst 
the vote by universal suffrage was going on, instead 
of thinking of the^staie of the poll, he should call 
for the Heport on the state of the navy 1 The argu- 
ment was worthy of the speaker in his best days in 
Westminster Hall ; but, unlucldly for the noble and 
learned lord, he departed from the usual vague 
declamation on this topic, and appealed to facts and 
dates. It is really almost incredible that a judicial 
peer, speaking m the highest assembly in the king- 
dom, conscious of the weight that would attach to 
his words, and accustomed to weigh and examine 
evidence, should have peiunitted himself to be the 
medium for making tliis extraordinary statement. 
These are the simple facts : — 

The Commisa\on, or 3fiquMe Parlimmtaire^ was, 
as has been stated, appointed by the Assmhl^e Na- 
tionale^ on the 31st October, 1849. It pursued its 
labours for upwards of two years, examining wit- 
nesses,* visiting the dockyards, and calliag for accounts 
j i P . d q>apers. The result of these investigations was 
printed in two- thick quarto* volumes, which we should 
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was clearly not aware of wlj,at had talcen place sub- 
sequently to the untimely dirsqliftion wf that body. 
In 1856, a Commission was a|ppointed by the Empe- 
roV's Goveaminent', to consider the organization of 
the navy; and the result was a Beport from the 
Minister of Marine, ^hich was approved by a decree 
of the Emperor, in 1857, fixing the number of ships 
to be built, from year to year, until 1870 ; and this, 
decree was published to the whole world. The line- 
of-battle ships were to reach a maximuB*’ of forty, 
instead of forty-five, as recommended by the resolu- 
tion of the Commission of 1849. The Beport contains 
the exact nomenclature of French shipping; with the 
strength of each ship in guns and horse-power. ^ In 
fact, if it were not for the innovations wliich science 
is incessantly mahing, involving the I’econsti’iiotion 
of her navy, all Europe might know, firoin this decree, 
for nearly ten years to come, what ships of all kinds 
Prance would possess. ^ 

If we turn to that part of LordLyndhurst’s speech 
which referred to the state of our own navy, we shall 
find that, instead of dealing with the Estimates of 
the year in which he spoke, he preferred to revive 
those figures of Sir John Pakington which had done 
such 'goodi seivice in the previous year. Leaving 
totally out of view upwards of 30^ of om' steam 
ships of war afloat, ranging from corvettes to gun- 
boats, all capable of carrying the heaviest guns, and 
ihe hundreds of large merchant-Steamers which 
would bo available in case of war, and onoitting^ all 
aUu^on to the great increase in our ships of thedasa, 
and frigates during the 'preceding year, he thus 
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proceeded to lay before his audience the state of 
our navy : — ^ ^ i ■ * 

“ At the beginning’ Of last year, our fleet consisted 
of twenty-nine sail of the line, and>the Frendhfleetof 
precisely the same numZter ; and, ^liile we had twenty- 
six frigates, they had thirty-four.” And he added, 
with singular candour, that ’‘^hat addition has 
Jjeen made to our fleet, since the commencement of 
last year, I am not informed.” It would have been 
only an £|,ct of ordinary prudence to have perused the 
speech of Lord Clarence Paget, delivei-ed more than 
two months before ; or, at least, to have possessed 
himself oi^ copy of the Navy Estimates for 1860. He 
would have then iSamt that England had 466 steamers 
of all kinds afloat, against 244 in Prance ; and it would 
have saved him from falling into the erroneous opi- 
nion which he expi-essed in proceeding to say “I 
do not imagine that at this moment our fleet exceeds, 
or if it does, only ii? a small degree, the steam naval 
force of France.” 

The object of the speech, however, was to show 
the danger we were in fr-om want of seamen, — a 
point on which the noble speaker would also have 
been better infonned if he had perused the speech 
of the Secretary of tho Admiralty, who hg^d talcen a 
vote for 85,60(^men and boys, and had declared that 
more seamen were offering than the Admiralty re- 
quired. “ In point of material,” said Lord Lynd- 
hurst, “that is»to say in ships, you are far below the 
requirements of the country; while, so far as the 
^Tnmn ing of the ships is concerned, you are in a 
situation themiost deplorable. I do not mince tho 
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matter. Our position, in this respect, ought to he 
known throughout the country. fNo ijian ought to he 
ignorant of the real facts of ^le case."* " Now, con- 
sideiing that he was, by his own confession at the 
moment, in ignorance of all that had occurred in 
the navy since the previous year, this confident tone 
of the speaker implied, at least, a strong belief in the 
favourable tpmper of his audience. 

And it was undoubtedly to this favom-able state of 
feeling in the Peers that the success of these-speeohes, 
both indoors and without, was mainly duo ; for they 
did not contain one fact that would bear the test of 
fair examination. The Upper House hg.^, indeed, 
been the platform whence this invasion agitation 
spread throughout a large portion of the middle 
ranks of society. The Peers had made it fashionable 
to believe in the hostile designs of Louis Napoleon, 
and it became, to a certain extent, a test (5f respecta- 
bility to be zealous in the proiGotion of rifle-corps, 
and other means of defending the country. To con- 
tend against the probability of invasion was to take 
the side of the enemy, to be called anti-English, or 
accused of being for peace at any price ; nay, to 
require even proofs or ai-guments to show the reality 
of the daijgex, was to invite suspicion of want of 
patriotism. There was a kind of g^.teel terrorism 
exerted over eveiyhody in “ society,” wliich, for a 
time, put down all opposition to the invasion party, 
— which was tacitly understood to^he the aristo- 
cratic, anti-radical party. This animus (reminding 
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one of 1791) reveals itself in the speech hofore us in 
a manner whi^h wqjoldnave been to the last degree 
impolitio, if ‘there had iWlly been any danger from 
a foreign enemy, requiring “ everj^ class to ‘unite in 
support of tlie honom- and independence of the na- 
tion.” In his concluding sentences,, the noble 
speaker, who is too logical to h^e introduced such 
jrrelevant matter had it not been to conciliate those 
he was addressing, protests against a reform of Tar- 
Hament, gpd animadverts severely on those whom he 
characterises as being in favour of direct taxation, or 
desirous of introducing among us the social “ equa- 
lity, with^jpt liberty, that exists in France,” or who 
are seeking to “ phll down the wealthier and aristo- 
cralic classes.” 

The Duke of Somerset, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, in his reply to Lord Lyndhurst, gave the 
following account of the labour which the Q overa- 
ment was employifig in the constraction of those 
large wooden vessels which had been condemned as 
worse than useless by some of the highest naval au- 
thorities in Europe and America:* — 

“ And I can say that during the last eight months 
more men have been employed in our dockyards 
than at ^my previous period of the hii^ory af the 
country. I dn^ot exclude the time of the great war, 

* Lord Clarence Paget hod, n fortnight previoasly, stated in 
tlie House of Cox^inons that “ the total number of persous em- 
ployed in the dockyards, on the 1st March, was 20,032 aud 
he sj:at&d subsequeutly (8l>h Jxme), that “ tho greatest number 
^ift oyed during the great war with Prance was only 14,704." — 
JS[antard, clvii. 2014. ■’ 
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down to 1816 ; and in tliis statement I exclude tlie 
factories altogetherj which t^nn ranotljier great divi- 
sion of our naval eetablisl|in6nts. I speak of the 
ship-b.uilding department only.’" 

“ The nohle and ^earned lord referred to the ships 
which we have n6w afloat. I find that we have 
built, and that there are now afloat, fifty ships of thip 
line. 

“ Lord lAjndkunt. — Do you incly^e block- 
ships? 

HiQ Luhe of Somerset. — I am not taking the 
block-ships into account.”t ^ 

The little question and answer, ^at the close of the 
above extract, illustrates the manner in which*^ the 
Coast-Guard block-ships are, by all Governments, 
left out of die numerical list of our ships of the line. « 
It is true, they are sometimes alluded to, incidentally, 
as being fit for guarding harbours or mouths of 
rivers. But the question always recui’s : seeing that 
these ships have the fidl complement of officers, the 
most complete armament, and picked seamen pro- 
vided for them ; seeing that they have a fleet of fifteen 
to twenty steam gun-boats attached to tliem, besides 
safling-ve^els, 'and that they are aE placed under a 
flag-officer, — ^why, during the time^hen scores of 
" good sailing line-of-battle ships were decaying in 
ordinary, were not some of them fitted with screws, 
and substituted for such of the bleck-ships as are 
alleged to be not fit for Channel service ? . Some 


• Jfajwffrrfj'elviiL 4.38-9. 
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people will bo xincliaritablo cnoRgli to sxtspoct lliat 
tlie object is to j^ave au excuse foi^ another Channel 
fleet. ^ ^ ' i 

The following is the manner hi’'\7hich the First 
Lord replied to Lord Lyndhnrst, upon the progress 
which had been made the previous year in manning 
the navy : — ’ 

The noble and learned lord 'Says we, have the 
ships, but the ships are not half manned ; but it so 
happens that it is just the contrary difficulty under 
which we have laboured. On coming into office, I 
found cei'tain estimates prepared, and a £10 bounty 
in existencO'Tj^ I adopted these, and before the month 
of August I found tKat the number of men voted by 
Parliament was exceeded by 1000. The news ofthe 
Chinese disaster anrived in September, and I did not 
4iunk it was prudent, under these circumstances, to 
put a stop to" the enrolment of seamen ; the result is 
that, ^or the last six nSonths, we have been 5000 in 
excess of the vote. This year we determined to cover 
that larger number by a larger vote, but they were 
still coming in so rapidly that I was obliged to come 
to the determination only to take able seamen, or 
ordinary seamen who had already served on board 
the fleet and been drilled to the guns. When ’the 
noble and leame^lord says that, if we look to the 
last month or ^o, it will be found that we were not 
getting men, of conrse that was so. The men we 
have are included* in the estimates, and it was not 
likely L should be taking additional men when I 
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had already 6000 men more than had been provided 
for.”* . " . ^ f 

This statement completqiy out the'^groimd from 
under the feet ofLoi’d Lyndhurst; — but it did more, 
— ^it showed that the Government had no excuse for 
entertaining the question of a reserve at that moment 
at all. The formation of a reserve would be a legi- 
timate mesjsure in connection with a peace establish- 
ment ; but our navy was not on a peace footing. Let 
tbe reader be good enough to turn to the accounts 
in the first page, and placing his finger on the num- 
ber of men in the English navy in 1862, the year 
before the Russian war, let him run lys eye back 
over the table to the commenodment in 1835, and 
he will find only four yeai-s in the eighteen in which 
the seamen were one half the number (85,500) 
voted for 18G0 ; and the highest number on record, 
in. a year of peace previous to the Russian war was 
44,960. " , , 

The 'French state their complement of men for 
1860 at 30,588, namely 26,329 afloat, and 4,269 in 
reserve. But as the accounts for 1860 are not yet 
definitively audited, this estimate, as it may be called, 
is open to the objection which has been recognised 
from tbe.4i’st. It will be better to take an authority 
which will not be disputed on this^e of the water. 
In the month of March following. Lord Clarence 
Pagetf states the number of French seamen at 
34,000, of whom 10,000 were from"the military con- 


* Hfmard, clvtii. 440. 
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fioription, or landsmen. Tins statement was repeated 
by Lord Palmej-ston.f ^ Tke readeV is npw aslced to 
refer to the aiicounts in tine first page, and easting 
Ms eye over the table of men in ^Iie FrencK -navy 
from 1852 back to the commencement', to compare 
the 34,000 maintained in 1860 wdlh the numbers in 
each of those eighteen years. lie will not find an 
increase comparable with tliat in the English table. 
In more than one of those years the number exceeded 
that of 1860, and in many yeai’S of Louis Philippe’s 
reign the numbers approached very nearly to that of 
the above year. 

The mos^yjmportant test, however, is the jpropor^ 
tion of force maintamed by each of the two countries, 
in 1860 and at former periods. The reader’s atten- 
tion is especially aslced to this point, for it involves 
4h6 whole question at issue as to the alleged respon- 
sibility of France for the great increase in our naval 
armaments. Tunung’ to the accounts, we find, on 
looking down the two columns of seamen, that Eng- 
land generally had about twenty-five or thiifiy per 
cent more men than France. In portions of Louis 
PHHppe’s reign the superiority was much less on the 
side of England. In 1840-41, for instance, France 
approached very nearly to an equality .with' us. 
Taking the avea^ge niunber maintained by France 
for the whole period of eighteen years down to 1862, 
the year before the Russian war, and comparing it 
with the averag’fe number mahitained by England, 
they were 27,962 French and 38,085 English. In 

** * Samard, obi. 17S9. 
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1860, as -vve have seen, the^ were 34,000 French and 
85,500 English. 'In othea words, ^in the former 
period our navy had 10,12 more seamen than the 
French, at the latter daljp the excess was 51,500. 

Bnt we are told that the Maritime Inscription gives 
to the Fredch Govejnment the right of calling upon 
the whole 6f the mei*chant seamen to serve in the 
Imperial navy. This power was, however, equally 
possessed by the Government of Louis Philippe. 
The Maritime Inscription is an institution^nearly two 
centuries old. It is a register which comprises every 
y'outh and man following a sea life, or employed on 
rivers running to the sea, or woi^ing ii^-dockyards, 
etc., who are all liable to seiwe in the Government 
navy. The number of available seamen is apt to bo 
much exaggerated, owing to the large proportion of 
landsmen included in the Inscription. The best wa; 
of comparing the naval resources of the two countries 
is by a reference to the amount of their merchant 
shipping. England possesses at least fom* times the 
tonnage of France, exclusive of colonial shipping ; 
and although the ships of the latter country carry 
larger crews than those of the former, on the other 
hand the English people tahe more freely to the sea 
for boating, yachting, and fishing, than their neigh- 
bours. It is quite certain, then, ^t England has 
four times as many sailors to draw on as France, and 
against the powei' of impressment possessed by her, 
we must put the ability to pay for fhe services of our 
seamen which is possessed by England. If -France 
has 60,000 merchant seamen fr’om whence to -dynTir. 
by impressment the crows of her Imperial marine, we 
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liave 240,000 to supply tke men for the Eoyal navy, 
in case of real emergipncy, hy ih^ cljually sure process 
of voluntary Enlistment Ipr high pay.* 

Lord Ilardwicke, who ought to l5e well 'informed 
on the subject, remarked, in the course of this debate, 
that “ it was stated that the Freimh had a reserve of 
60,000 ; but he believed it was known ter officers of 
their own fleet that not more thai? half that number 
was at any time available to man the navy. 30,000 
trained seamen was, however, a most formidable 
force, etc.”! But let us suppose the whole of these 
30,000 men added to the French Imperial marine. 
Nay, let us %j7^en einpty aU the merchant-ships of their 
able-bodied crews, and suppose that 60,000 in addi- 
tion to the present 34,000 were placed at the service 
of the French Government, and it would still leave 
-^le number less by 1,500 than the 85,500 men who 
had been already voted by our Parliament for 1860 ; 
and w.® were told that the men were pressing to enter 
the service faster than the Admiralty required tliem. 

* The follovnug statement of the loss and gain hy impress- 
ment made hy Lord Clarence Paget, shows that it is a very 
tmreliahle mode of maiming the navy : — “Luring the years 1811, 
1812, and 1813, the dosing pesriod of the great war with Prance, 
there were pressed into the service 29,405 men, while the nnmher 
of those who deserte^I^ae 27,300 — so that the total gain to the 
ooimtry, during those three years, hy impressment was 2,105 
men. But, in order to bring those mon thus compulsorily into 
the service, 3,000 good sailors had been employed on shore as 
press-gan^. ThGi-efore the country actually lost about 1,000 
men dwing those three years under the system.” — Ilmaard, cliv. 

'• ■(• Uatisaril, cLiii. 449, 
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That, under such circumstances, a GoveiTunent 
should lend, its sarfetion tol^e avy o| the alarmists, 
and pretend to be occupied! in securing a reserve to 
J)roteot us against France, was something like an 
abuse of public confidence. All this costly and com- 
plete prepsCration io meet some hypothetical danger 
implies a total want of faith in those latent resources 
of the iiatiwn whicli patriotism would evoke in the 
event of a real emergency. It has been frequently 
said by those most competent to judge, feat, in case 
of actual danger to our shores, the merchant seamen, 
of whom about ono-third are estimated to be always 
in port, would come forward to a^man fo¥ the defence 
of the coimtry. 

The opinion of the seamen themselves on this sub- 
ject was no doubt coiTectly expressed in a few words 
of manly common sense, . quoted by the Dulce o^ 
Somerset as the declaration of the sailors of Hartle- 
pool: — They say, “We are doing well in the- mer- 
chant service, and we do not want to be sent out to 
any of your little wars — ^to China, or the Eiver Plate, 
or any of those places where you are always carry- 
ing on some small hostilities ; but when it comes to 
a regular Eiu'opean war, we will take our share in it 
with aiiymcn.”* 

Such were the naval armaments^ the two coun- 
tries in 1860. England had added to her navy 
since 1857 nearly as many men as were contained in 
the whole mariue of France. Yet, '"during the spring 
and summer of this year, the cry of alarm was still 
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heard, and, witli a view to the greater securiiy of 
onr shores, theEifle CJoi^^ movemelit was actively pro- 
moted under the most inUnential patronage. Already 
it was aimounced that the numhe^ enrolled* in the 
Corps amounted to 130,000, and it was said that the 
loreigner had been impressed in^ la salutary manner 
by this martial demonstration. All this' was, how- 
eyer, insufficient ; and we now a^lproach ,the climax 
of the third panic in the gigantic project for fortifica- 
tions shortly to be initiated in the House of Commons. 

A passing notice must be talcen, however, of one or 
two of the little episodes in Parliament, winch reflected 
the nervou^ excitement of certain classes out of 
doors. Mr. Kinglake “had been informed that 
great preparations were being m*ged forward for the 
supply of horse transports on the north coast of 
•Jf ranee.”* Sir Charles Napier had heard from an 
American tfaveEer that there were 14,000 men at 
work, in Toulon dockyards, besides 3,000 convicts.f 
Both Houses of Parliament were simultaneously 
agitated upon the subject of a report which had 
appeared in the newspapers, aimouncing that English 
shipwrights were finding employment in Cherbourg 
and other French dockyards. Numbers of artificers 
were crowding to the police magistrates* to obtam 
passports. Thfi^ubjcct was brought under the notice 
of the Loi'ds by Yiscount Dungannon, and of the 
Commons by Mr. J ohnstone, the latter of whom said, 
“from information he had received, there were at this 
moment between 1200 and 1300 of our skilled artisans 
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employed in the French dockyards and he added 
that “ it was a very grave matttir that some of our 
hest shipwrights should b4 employed' in building 
French ships.”'^ ''Xiord C51arence Paget replied that 
the regulations did 'not allow foreigners to work in 
French dockyards. ^ . 

The Duke of Somerset stated, in answer to the 
q^uestion in J:he Lords, that the only vessel now being 
built in Cherbourg was a transport ; that so far from 
the French taking on fresh hands, severaL hundreds 
of their own workpeople had been lately discharged ; 
and that the British shipwrights who had gone there 
in consequence of the statements which l^d appeared 
in the Engish newspapers, not being able to ^ find 
work, had “ fallen into a pitiable condition, and bit- 
terly repented then credulity.”! 

On the 23rd July, 1860, Lord Palmerston brough 
forward the Government measure for “the con 
struction of works for the defeiScc of the royal dock- 
yards and arsenals, and of the ports of Dover and 
Portland, and for the creation of a central arsenal," 
when he delivered what was pronounced by Mr. 
Ilorsman to be “ one of the most serious and alarming 
speeches he ever heard delivered by a Minister of the 
Crown in.ihe time of peace," and which he declared 
he had heard with “ satisfaction.’^ This must he 
admitted to have been only natural, for Mr. Ilorsman 
foimd himself and his views in the ascendant. A 
Commission had been appointed '(at the pressing 

JIantard, clix, 200. t JIansard, clix, 84.4. 
f Ifaneai'lf, clx, 565. 
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instance, as lie informed us, of Sir De Lacy Evans) 
to devise a scl^mo «f fo].*tification*s, wliose report, now 
laid before {he House and adoptc^ by the ^Govern- 
ment, recommended an expenditure, spread ’over a 
series of years, of £11,000,000, tut which the oppo- 
nents of the scheme predicted; woidd*, according to 
all analogous precedent, result in an outlay of double 
(the amount. * 

The most striking feature of this speech is, that it 
does not*contain one syllabic of allusion to the navy 
— for which nearly £13,000,000 had been voted this 
year — as a means of defending our shores.* The 
only supposition of a naval battle is, that it occurs 
after the successful landing of a considerable force 
for the purpose of destroying our dockyaixls, and 
“cutting up our navy by the roots;" and then we 
* are told that, if any naval action were to take place, 
whatever the success might be, “ our enemy would 
have his dockyards, arsenals, and stores to refit and 
replenish, and reconstruct his navy ; whilst, with our 
dockyards burnt, and our stores destroyed, we should 


■* If the Secretary of the Admiralty keep a private diary, there 
will he found, probably, inserted a commentary on this speech not 
nnlike the following, made on a similar occasion by his predecessor 
in the reign of Charles II. : — 

JlZhrck 22, — The Duke of York, instead of being at sea 

as admiral, is now going from port to port, as he is this day at 
Harwich, and was the other day with the king at Sheemess, and 
hath ordered at Fertsmouth how forliScations shall he mado to 
oppose the enemy in case of iniasion, which is to us a sad con- 
sideration, and shameful to the nation, especially for so many 
proud vaunts os we ha\o mado^ against the Dutch [French ?].” — 
Pepys’ Diary. ^ 
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have no means of refitting our navy and sending it 
out again to battle.”^ . Thoi*^ is ttien ^ description of 
our large exports imports, “ 10,000,000 quarters 
of com imported annualjy, besides enormous quantities 
of coffee, sugar, tea, and of cotton, which is next in 
importance to com {o'f; the support of the people;” 
followed by" a picture of the consequences which 
would result^from “ such places as Liverpool, Bristol, 
Glasgow, and London, that is to say the Thames, 
being blockaded by a hostile force.” « 

But not only is it assumed that an enemy has 
landed, but tliat an army is menacing the metropolis 
itself ; and the fortifications of the dockyards are de- 
scribed as the “ means for the ctefence of London, 
because they will set free a large amount of force for 
the defence of the capital by operations in the field;” 
for it is contended that, “ if large forces are required * 
to defend your dockyards, you cannot concentrate for 
the defence of London that amount of force which 
would be necessary to meet an invading army.” 
And again — The only defence for London is an 
army in the field ; and any means which enable you 
to make that aimy as large as your military estab- 
lishments will allow are directly subservient to the 
defence of'' the capital itself.”’)' There is not one 
syllable to indicate that we had at^tfiat moment a 
fieet with 85,500 seamen, whilst, according to the 
authority of the Prime Minister himself, the French 
navy contained only 34,000 men. " 

It must, however, here he stated, that Lord Pal- 
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merston has a peculiar theory respecting the effect 
of steam navigation* op our marifiine strength', which 
he proceeds ‘to develop.’ He contends that^ as long 
as the movement of ships depended on tl^e chances 
of the weather, “ and as long as naval warfere was 
carried on hy means of sailing ^^liips, Vo were in a 
position, hy our superior skill and aptitude for the 
sea and for naval combat, to resl; upon the strength 
which we then had afloat.” — Ajid he proceeds to 
say : — « 

“ The same difficulties which interposed in 1804-5 
to prevent a large anny drawn up on the opposite 
coast of th<^ Channel from crossing over to this coun- 
try^ continued to exist; and, therefore, successive 
Governments wei’e justified in abstaining from any 
great effort for the purpose of artificial protection to 
our dockyards, and other vulnerable points. But the 
introduction of 'steam changed this state of things. 
The. adoption of steam as a motive power afloat 
totally altered the character of naval warfare, and 
deprived us of much of the advantage of our insular 
position. Operations which, if not impossible, were 
at least extremely difficult while sailing vessels alone 
were employed, became oompai-atively easy the 
moment that steam was introduced ; and, in fact, 
as I remembfei^ Sir Eobert Peel stating, steam had 
bridged the Channel, and, for the purposes of ag- 
gi'ession, had almost made this couiitiy cease to be an 
island.”* 

They who have sat for the last twenty years in the 
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House of Commons have observed, throughout the 
successive debates ®on our National Defences, the 
constant reiteration of the opinion, onthb part of the 
present Drime Miilister^^ that the application of steam 
to navigation has stipplied greater facilities for offence 
than defence ;‘that it has, in fact, deprived ns of our 
great bulwark, by throwing what he has repeatedly 
called a “ stpam biudge” over the Channel, It has 
been remarked, also, that many other speakers have 
adopted this view, at the same time assigning to him 
the merit of its authorship. Thus, for instance, in 
the long debate on the Militia Bill of 1852, Mr. 
Walpole quoted this argument, as “^o forcibly 
urged, on more than one occasion in the course of the 
debate, by the noble member for Tiverton and 
Lord Lyndhurst ui*ged the same view, with a similar 
acknowledgment of its oii^n.:j; It would, however, 
be difideult to adduce the testimony of one eminent 
authority in favomr of this opinion, whilst a host of 
naval officers and others might be quoted on the 
other side. Two or three examples must suffice : — 

Admiral Berkeley, a Lord of the Admiralty, in 
his evidence before the Committee on the Navy, in 
1848, said, “ 1 believe, myself, that the power which 
steam has given us, if we make use of it properly, is 
the best guarantee we have against invasion, if we 
choose to make use of our resources, and organize 
those resources in the best manner."§ 

Sir Thomas Hastings, President of -flie Commission 

• Lord Palmerston, f Kansard, css. 1176. $ Ante, 816.* 
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for Coast Defences, under Sir Eobcrt Peel’s G-ovem- 
ment, in kis evidenice before tl2e Ordnance Com- 
mittee of expressed tke same opinion, and 

almost in tke same terms.^ ’ ' • ' 

Tke opinion of Sk Charles Napier was thus ex- 
pressed : — “ With regard’to tke;^ect of Iteam, it had 
keen said that it made blockading impossible ; but, 
cm tke contrary, ke believed tkaf steam -had, for tke 
first time, made blockading effectual; for with a 
steam fleat it would be impossible for tke skips 
blockaded to escape without tke knowledge of tke 
blockading squadron, as they had done in former 
times, when they landed in Ireland, and when tke 
great portion of tlie fleet escaped from Brest unknown 
to tkose wko were watching tkem.”t 

Captain Scokell, late member for Bath, whose 
■"Utterances on Naval questions were characterised ky 
a robust common sense, stated in tke House that 
“ he, remembered k*eing employed iu blockading 
Botdogne, where tke invading army of Napoleon 
was to have embarked, and kis opinion was that this 
country was more vulnerable then than now, the 
agency of steam bad done so muck to strengthen it ; 
for calms and fogs would have assisted tke enemy 
muck more then tkau now.”:}; 

Sir Morton Peto thus gives expression to tke scien- 
tific view of tk^ question; — “We live in eventful 
times. Tke future of any nation will no longer ke 
determined by Its coinage alone ; science and its 
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practical applications will decide om* future battles ; 
and surely tliis should not be a source of weakness, 
but of strength. We have unlimited supplies of iron 
and of- coa,i ; we have the best practical and scicntilio 
engineers. Our coimtry has been the birth-place of 
the steam-engine it&W. The rest of the world have 
copied us in'its application to the thousand ways in 
which it haa contributed to the advancement of civili^ 
sation and progi-ess. It is a new thing that has 
happened to oiu* country, that in naval affairs, instead 
of leading, we are taught by France and the rest of 
Europe.”* 

In a quotation given above, from Lord Palmer- 
ston’s speech, there is a very curious enor in attri- 
buting to Sir Robert Peel an opinion on this subject 
the very opposite of that which he entertained. It 
is a singular illustration of the fallibility of even the. 
best of memories, that there should’ have been put 
into the mouth of that minister, "in perfect good faith 
no doubt, language, respecting a “steam bridge,” 
which he emphatically repudiated so long ago as 
1845, when uttered by the very statesman who now 
assigned to him its authorship. The incident is so 
curious that, for correct iHusti-ation, the quotations 
must be given textually, and in juxtaposition : — 

Lord Palmerston (July 30, 1845). In reference 
to steam navigation, what he said was, that the pro- 
gress which had been made had converted the ordi- 
nary means of transport into a steanJ-biidge.”! 

Sic Robert Peel (same date in reply). “ The noble 

Mansard, clsii. 437, " t Mansard, ixxsa. 1233 
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lord (Lord Palmerston) appeai'ed to retain tlie im- 
pression that our pieai?s of .defence .were rather 
abated by iiie^ discovery of steam navigation. He 
was not at all prepared to admit fbat. He thought 
that the demonstration which w 6 could make of our 
steam-navy was one which would sm'pTiSc the world 5 
and as the noble lord had spoken of stefon-bridges, 
be would remind him that theJe were, two parties 
who could play at making them.”*' 

Lord Palmerston (July 23, 1860). “ And, in fact, 
as I remember Sir Pobert Pool stating, steam had 
bridged the Channel, and for the purpose of aggi'es- 
sion had almost made this country cease to be an 
i 8 land.”t ^ 

T^ie above citations, if they do not warrant the 
conclusion that the theory of steam navigation hav- 
,ing rendered our shores more vulnerable to attack 
originated esclusively with the present Prime Min- 
istey, prove at leasf, beyond dispute, that, in the 
costly application of that theory to this plan of for- 
tifications, he has been acting in opposition to the 
recorded opinions of the most eminent statesman, 
and the highest professional and practical authorities 
of the age. 

But to return to the speech before u& There is 
one striking resemblance between all the oratorical 
efforts on the iu'^asion question, in their total omis- 
sion of all allusion to the numerical sti*ength of our 
own forces. the reader will take the troxxblo to 
refer back to the speech deliyered by the noble lord 
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on the 30th July, 1845, when urging Sir Bobci-t 
Peel’s Government to an increase^ of our armaments, 
it will he found that our peril then arose from the 
existence' in France of an amy of “ 340,000 men, 
fully equipped, including a large force of cavalry 
and artillery:; -and, in addition to that, 1,000,000 of 
the hTational-Guard.’’* The danger on the present 
occasion is owing to'‘“ an army of six hundred and 
odd thousand men, of whom four hundred and odd 
thousand are actually mder arms, and the rpmainder 
aro merely on hirlough, and can he called into the 
ranks in a fortnight.” [■ The million of National 
Guards of France had disappeared ; hut there is no 
allusion to the addition which we 'had in the mean 
time made to our own force of more than 200,t)00 
volunteers and militia, besides the large increase of 
regulars. 

But tins characteristic omission will be* more ap- 
parent in the case of the navies.- In 1846, we yjere 
told that the French had a ticet in “ commission and 
half commission” equal to that of this country. We 
are now informed that “ the utmost exertions have 
been made, and still are making, to create a navy 
very nearly equal to our own — a navy which cannot 
be requh’ed,for purposes of defence for France, and 
which, therefore, we are justified in locking upon as 
a possible antagonist we may have 'To encounter — a 
navy which, under present arrangements, would give 
to our neighhom’S the means of tran£5)orting, within 
a few hom’s, a large and formidahlenumher of troops 
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to oiir coast.”* To bring the statcmexit that the 
French Government -liad been, and sti^l \7as, striving 
to create a nav}^ very iicaily equal to our ovrn, once 
more to the test of figures, lot us conipare the increase 
which had taken place in the two nJivies in the interval 
between 1847, the last year of Lohis Philippe’s reign, 
and 1860, the year in which this 'speech* was made. 
TJie comparison is limited to the 'men, l^canse, the 
definitive audit of the French accounts not being yet 
puhlibhed -(or 1860, it will avoid all dispute to take 
the present number of French seamen on the au- 
thority of Lord Palmerston at 34,000, [• although 
the French E<iiimnte admits only 30,588. 

StrenijtTi of tho Eagluh and Ft ench ITavies in UTamlet of Seamen, 
tn tho Teats 1S17 and ISOO 

No of Mon No of Mon. Incrcnpc 

English .'44,909 85,500 English 40,531 

Preneh . 32,169 84,000 Picucli 1,831 

It will be seen, by the above figures, that whilst 
England had increased her force by 40,531 men, 
France had augmented hers by only 1831. If the 
French estimate of the numbei' of their seamen be cor- 
rectly given, which has not been disproved by any 
statement of facts, then the force maintainadby them 
is actually less Tii 1860 than it was in 1847. Nor must 
it he forgotten th^, in pi*oposing tho Navy Estimates, 
the Secretary of the Admiralty had infonned us a 
few months hefolc that we had 456 stcaraei's afloat to 
244 French. It has been shown, too, that our dock- 

Hamard, mIk 23 t Ilamard, tin 17S0. 

VOT. I' 2 B 
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yard expenditure for wages in 1859 was £1,582,112, 
whilst- in France it amoumed tp £772,931, or less 
than one-half* and, hi proof that jhis activity in 
the Government yards had been unabated in 18G0, it 
is only necessary tJo refer to the First Lord’s state- 
ment on th^ 1st May, already quoted,* that during the 
preceding eight mbnths more men had been em- 
ployed in oiu' dock;fards than at any previous time, 
not even excepting the period of the great war with 
France which temoinated in 1815. ^ 

It must here be mentioned that this state of things 
led to the publication of a semi-official French pam- 
phlet, in the summer of 1860, under the sanction of 
the Minister of State, with a view to expose the un- 
precedented and disproportionate increase of om* 
navy, as compared with that of France. This pam- 
phlett contains a detailed comparison of the Eng-^ 
lish and French naval expenditures, ’accompanied by 
elaborate statistics of thmr respective forces. ^The 
writer of these pages has, however, preferred to rely 
exclusively upon official sources of information; 
namely, the definitively audited accounts of France, 
our own parliamentary reports, and the statements 
of our official men. 

Such wqre the comparative forces of the two coun- 
tries when the speech under consideri?tion was deli- 
vered. Englishmen had a perfect fight, if they saw 
in the act no derogation from the attitude of their 
fathers— who boasted of needing “ no hulwarts, no 

Ante, p, S59. 

t Ifitvy Bv^eta of M'mae md Mtghntl, By M. Cvohetai. 
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towers along tlio steep” — ^to ensconce themselves be- 
hind fortifications, injaddition to. a* fleet of more than 
double the strength of tbajt of France. It was purely 
a question of security and national liohour, angl in itself 
was not an aggressive measure towards other coun- 
tries. It was made an act of offep.ee towards France 
solely by the speech which accompanied it,' and which 
was an amplification jpf the invasion-speeclies of 1846 
and 1851. The objects of the invaders were now 
more minutely described : they were to make a sud- 
den descent on our shores : to bum and destroy our 
naval arsenals : and this not with a view to con- 
quest ; for the speaker “ dismissed from his mind the 
idea Ijiat an^ foreign power would dream of con- 
quering this country with the view of permanent 
possession;” nor did he believe that an invasion 
wouldj* ever be likely to be attended with permanent 
advantage to an enera^, except in so far as it might 
inflict iujuiy on this cormtiy.” The argument; in 
fact, assumed that we were in precisely the same 
state of insecurity as if our neighbours had been a 
barbarous tribe, whose actions were inspired by mere 
love of vengeance and plunder, without any restrain- 
ing forethought or calculation of consequences ; and 
who afforded none of those hostages for peace which 
are to be found In the possession of great wealth, or 
extensive manufactures and commerce. 

There was a tone of assumed defencelessness on 
our part pervading the whole speech, which fotmd 
repealed utterance in such phrases as, “ You cannot, 
^ou are not entitled to .rely on the forbearance of a 
stronger neighbom or, “ For the sake of peace, it 
is desirable that we ehould not live upon forbearance^ 
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but that we should be able fully and effectually to 
defend ourselves.” ‘ The sjfeakcf then assumes that 
a difficulty bas arisen witb some foreign power, and 
says, •“ With the'utmost desire that such matters may 
be amicably adjusted ; yet, if one country is greatly 
the strongey, 'and afliother country greatly the weaker, 
it is very difficult fbr any an’angement to be made 
and then, tjiat ther& may be no doubt which is the 
feebler party, it is assumed that “ the weaJcer power 
consists of a high-spirited and patriotic ijation, with 
free institutions, and with the popular feeling mani- 
fested on every occasion by means of a fr’ee press.” 
Now, if such language had been addressed to a people 
whose shores were really in danger from a more 
powerful neighbom.', this wordd have been a legiti- 
mate appeal to their patriotism ; but when it emanated 
from the Prime Minister of a nation whose abilitjt 
to defend its coasts was double that of its neighbour 
to assail them, such an attitud^^ was very similar to 
what, in individual life, would be represented by a 
man, in possession of both his hands, taunting and 
accusing another, possessing but one, with the design 
of assaulting him . 

There was a remarkable contrast between the 
present speech and those delivered by the same 
speaker in 1845 and 1851— a contract all the more 
significant that he was now Prim^]\Iinister, whereas 
on former occasions he spoke only as an opposition 
Member of Parliament; namely, ''that it did not 
content itself with an abstract hypothesis of a possible 
invasion, but pointed to France as the menacing^ 
cause of actual danger. 'The cry ofi^Wolf!” had 
repeatedly heard for fifteen years, that it 
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seemed as thouglx it -were necessary not only to name 
the wolf itself, but t^ dejAct the. oiowl^ng aspect and 
crouching attitutle of the.beast of prey. The following 
passage leaves no doubt about the quaTtk'* froih 
whence the attack was ?o be expected : — 

“ hfow, Sir, as to the necessity*for theSe works, I 
think it is impossible for any iflan to cast his eyes 
oyer the face of Europe, and tS see an^ hear what 
is passing, without being convinced that the future 
is not free ^om danger. It is difficult to say where 
the storm may burst ; but the horizon is charged 
with clouds which betoken the possibiliiy of a tem- 
pest. The Committee of course hn<ms that^ in the 
main^ I am? speaJdn^ of our immediate neighbours 
across the Channel^ and there is no me in disguising 
it."* 

■% To appreciate fully the scope and bearing of these 
words, it is necessary to refer to the precise circum- 
stauQes under which they wei’e spoken. The speech 
was delivered on the 23rd July, 1860. At that mo- 
ment, the negociation of the details of the Commercial 
Treaty with France, upon the liberal arrangement 
of which depaided the whole success of the mea- 
sure, was at its most critical and important stage. 
The public mind was under considerable .misappre- 
hension respeefing the progress of the measure, owing 
to the systeimitlfc misrepresentations which wore 
pi'oraulgated in certain political circles, and by a 
portion of the press.f The British ministry alone 

* Sansard, clj. 21, 

In justice to tbo newspaper press, wliich almost universally 
took a hopeful view of the Treaty, anti govo ii eoncr jus support 
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knew that, tip to that time, the French Govermneiit 
had manifcstecl a dispositioa to cany ont the details 
of the Treaty with even nneipected, liberality, and 
they coiild not have been unaware how important 
it was, at such a juncture, to preserve a conciliatory 
tone towarck that Guyemment. It was at this critical 
moment that the speech hurst upon the negociators 
in Paris. Had itS' object been to place the British 
Commissioners at the greatest possible disadvantage, 
it could not have more effectually aepompliahed 
the purpose. It cut the ground fi*om under their 
feet, in so far as the French Government had been 
actuated by the political motive (apart from politico- 
economical considerations) of seeking tc* strengthen 
the Mendly relations of the two countries as repre- 
sented by then" governments. This plea of high 
state-policy, with which the Emperor’s goveramenlL. 
had met the complaints of the powerful interests 
which believed themselves compromised by ^ the 
Treaty, was in a moment silenced and turned 
against itself. The offensive passages in the speech 
were instantly transferred to the pages of the pro- 
tectionist organs, accompanied with loud expostula- 
tions addressed to their own government : “ You are 
sacrificing us,” they said, “in the hope of conciliating 
the political alliance of our ancient riral ; and now, 
behold the reward you are receiving at the hands of 

to the negociationa, the notorious exception must he monttoned. 
Xhe Times porststed in its attacks and misrepresontations, until 
silenced hy the all hut unanimous expression of opinion, on the 
part of tbs manufacluriug and commercial community, in fhvour of 
the Treaty. 
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iHe Prime Minister of England.” These iannts 
resounded in the salons <jf the ^ enligl),tencd Minister 
of Commerce, ftnd mmmm'S were heard eYen in. the 
palace’ itself. A profound sensation was’ produced 
among all classes by this speech j> and no other words 
could adequately express the Cijaotions lexperienced 
by the French negociators but Wonishment and in- 
^gnation. Had the Emperor soiaed the^ occasion for 
instantly suspending the negociations, he would have 
undoubtec^ly perfonned a most popular part ; but on 
this, as on other occasions, his habitual calmness 
and self-mastery prevailed, and to these qualities 
must be mainly attributed the successful issue of the 
Treaty. i * 

It is impossible to construct any theory of motives 
to account for this speech, consistent with a wise or 
.serious statesmanship ; and it probably met with tho 
onlj^ppropiiate commentary in the following re- 
maaiks, which fell frCm Mr. Bernal Oshome : — 

“ At the commencement of the session I gave my 
humble support to a Commercial Treaty with France, 
under the idea that I was promoting good and sub- 
stantial relations wilh that country. The noble lord 
(Lord Palmerston) has told us that we should not 
speak of this Treaty with levity ; but his,actions are 
iuconsistent rfith his words, for the resolution before 
us is the oddest s’fequel imaginable to a Commercial 
Treaty. After taking off all the duties on French manu- 
factures, we ar» asked to vote nominally £9,000,000, 
though I believe it will ultimately be neai’er 
£2^,000,000, for the construction of defences to keep 
out our fiieuds and customers. Why, Sir, if this was 
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not an expeiiBive amusement, it would Lc llic most 
ludicrous proceeding ever proposed to a deliberative 
assembly.’”* ) « 

• Tbi^ project was voted by the House on the 2nd 
August, after a fewi hours’ debate, in which scarcely 
any of th& leading, members spoke. . Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, who took-^a prominent part in the discus- 
sion, declared that'- it was unwise in England “to 
leave a great temptation — ^to leave her vast property 
and her reputation at stake, and at the mercy of any 
nation which may choose to send an expedition in 
cqnscquencc of some diplomatic q[uarrel *,”1— totally 
oblivious of the 456 Government steamers, the 
85,500 seamen, and upwards of 300,000. \rmed men, 
including volunteers, then ready to meet an invading 
enemy.:|: This was spoken ten days after the deliv- 
ery of Lord Palmerston’s speech, which had, oft 
conrse, produced its natural effect out of doors, dhd to 
which Mr. Herbert could thus tiiiunpliantly appeal, 
in replying to Mr. Bright : — 

“ Is it not a fact, I ask him, that the whole nation 
is ftill of alarm and suspicion ? The people feel that 
they ought to obtain securily at any price. We have, 
therefore, spent a large sum in putting our stores 


* Jlaniut'd, (Is. SSH. f SanStvd, <jls. 606. 

J With a sitnilar ohliviousncfes of our ows armaments, the !For- 
tifications TJill a as thus greeted hy the Earl of Ellenhorough in 
the Lords “ I ha^ e, during the Inst thiidoon years, endear oured 
to draw the attention (ji this Houso and the country to the almost 
defenceless state of the realm, camoBlly desiring that wo should 
not remain unarmed m the midst of an armed world .” — Hamanlt 
idx. 15{i8. c 
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and munitions of war in order. \Yc have an in- 
crease of tlio army — ^not^ large oincr|ase, it -is true, 
lint still an"* increase.’ ,All tliese tlungs are cheer- 
fully borne by the people, and more is called for-^ 
more, perhaps, than the Government ' are willing to 
do. Is not that an indication that there^must, in the 
minds of an immense majority of the people, be some 
cause for alarm ? The coimtiy feels that it is not in 
a proper state of defence, and that, if we deal with 
the ([uesti^n at all, we should deal with the whole 
of it if wc can. Such ai'e the feelings which I be- 
lieve animate the public out of doors.”* 

This is a fair illustration of the manner in which 
paidcs are i»created and sustained. A Govemment 
proposes a largo expenditure for armaments, on the 
plea that Fi’anoe is making vast warlilce prepara- 
^tions ; and the public, being thereby impressed with 
a seJTSe of ’impending danger, takes up the cry of 
alarm : when the Minister quotes the echo of his own 
voice as a justification of his policy, and a suffi- 
cient answer to all opponents. This mode of argu- 
ment was thus commented upon on a subsequent 
occasion by Mr. Bright, when replying to another 
speaker ; — 

“ But he knows perfectly well that what is called 
the country must necessarily take its opinions at 
second-hand. hSanufactm-ers, fanners, professional 
men, shopkeepers, artisams, and labouro’S do not 
con over these, blue-books of our.s, and read the 
accounts minutely given in tlie iVeuch votes. They 


llaMufd, clx. 602 . 
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know very little of this. They hike their opinions 
from what is stilted in this Ifou&c and in the pnhlie 
press. And, of eourse, when there £ve-inen of the 
high poiSition of -the noble loi’d at the head of the 
Government and others assoHated with him, who 
have been in the sei-yice of the country, for twenty, 
thirty, or forty years,'' it is only reasonable that the 
opinions winch they express, and the statements 
which are made in their hearing, but which they 
do not take the trouble to contradict, should sink 
into the minds of the people, and become with them 
a fixed belief, although founded upon no knowledge 
whatever.” ' 

This gigantic scheme of fortifications ig without a 
parallel in any single project of the kind ; and, judg- 
ing by the analogy of Keyham and the Chaimel 
Islands, it may be predicted that, if allowed to go[„ 
on, it will eventually involve an .expenditule of 
double the amount of the oiiginail estimate. In^ the 
course of the debate Mr. Sidney Herbert stated that 
“ it was chiefly on the advice of Sir Howard Douglas 
that the Government acted in making the proposi- 
tion they now made.”t How, it is known that this 


* Sansardf^ clxi. 1785. 

I Sanmrd, cli. 662. It one of the evila o^ur day that men 
are often, retained in the direction of great |tational undertakings 
long beyond the period of life when they are considered eligible 
for emidoymont in conducting private concerns. — Sir Howard 
Douglas was, when consulted by the GoverrCnont on this occa- 
sion, in his 83rd year j an age when men may he said to live only 
in the past, and to retain, for the affairs of this life, scarcely'’ any 
inti’^roet in the future 
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ofi&cer entertained to tlic last a faitli in large wooden 
sliips, and even believdd tliat sailing line-of-battle 
ships would ’pluy a part, in future naval wars. He 
could form no idea of Portsinoutli, Plymoutii, and 
the other dockyards, but that’ wliich 'was suggested 
by the past appearance of their* harboig'S, crowded 
with wooden vessels, some in ’commission or half 
commission, some afloat in ordinary, ^nd others in 
process of construction ; with timber enough in store 
for two oi; tliroe years’ consumption, at the rate of 
thirty or forty thousand loads a-ycar. The scheme 
of fortifications approved by him might be very con- 
sistent with these views. 

But if, ins accordance with the advice of Sir Wil- 
liam Ai-msti-ong, Mr. Fairbaim, Sir Morton Peto, 
and other high authorities, on whose engineering 
..pldll the Government profess to rely, our ships of 
wai^^e heliceforth constructed entirely of iron (not 
wO(jd cased in iroil), and if they are built, as they 
will be if the country be wise, by contract in private 
yards, the “ roots” of our navy will henceforth be 
on the Clyde, the Thames, the Mersey, and the 'I^ne, 
and not in Portsmouth or Plymouth. Asforrepaii’s, 
a vessel built wholly of iron four or five inches thick 
will, like an iron biidge, be practically indestructible. 
With railroads running from the interior into all our 
dockyards, perishable stores for the navy may be 
kept at the Tower, Weedon, or other inland dep8ts. 
It is, besides, notorious that great waste and abuse 
of various kinds arise from the unnecessarily large 
amount of these stores kept on hand. 

With the ravolutidn thus glanced at now going on 
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ill naval armaments, it is possible tliut when tlic 
grand ficLemeyf foi'tificatiAis for Portsmouth, ex- 
tending to the South Downs,, are coiAplbte, to pre- 
vent the* “ cradle* of our navy from being burnt and 
destroyed,” an enemy will fincl very few combustible 
materials in.*tllat ariSional except the coal.- Our dock- 
yards will then possess, comparatively, only a tradi- 
tional importance, uMesa, indeedj^ we adopt the dis? 
honom’ing theory that our fleets require fortified 
places in which to take refuge from an encyny* 

The first proof to be offered by the Government, 
to .whatever party it may belong, of the triumph of 
common sense in the conduct of our national affairs, 
will be the suspension of this paniC-begotten scheme. 

The speech of the Premier was calculated to give 
a renewed impulse to the agitation out of doors ; but, 
owing to a cause which will be immediately ex-* 
plained, a reaction was taking place ’on the invasion 
question in the manufactunng dfstricts, and the most 
exciting of the martial demonstrations which were 
witnessed during the ensuing autumn and winter 
occuired in obscure agi'ieultural places.* 


* The following specimen will suffice to recall to the roatler’s 
recollection tltf scenes ihat were passing at the close of 1860 : — 
“Dimtbb to Majob ■W'ATr.nfOToir, M P. EpBlSovra Bssax. — 
On Wednesday afternoon, Major J. W. Pewy Wallington, M.P. 
was entertained at dinner at Harlow Bush House by the members 
oftte B troop of West Essex Yeomanry Cavaby, on lus promo- 
tion from the rank of eaplain of the troop to tTio rank of major of 
the regiment. Major WatlUigton having thanked the company 
for the compliment paid him, and made some remarks regarding 
the character of the yeomanry cavairy and the v olputocr rifle move- 
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During tlie negociation of ‘the details of the Frcncli 
commercial treaty, wliicA exterid«d oiJ'er nearly the 
whole of 1860 ^ deputatipns fi'om otix^ manufacturing 
districts, and fi’om the metropolis, paid repeated 
•visits to Paris, to afford information • to the British 
OommisBioners respecting their, varioiis productions. 
These intelligent capitalists returned -to England 
ipipressed with the conviction tllat a great coimner- 
oial revolution was \)emg inaugurated in France ; and 
this conviction found expression in the reports which 
the deputations made to their constituents. A natu- 
ral revulsion from the state of panic followed. Be- 
fleeting men began to ask themselves if it could be 
possible that the* most logical people wore contem- 
plating at the same time a policy of fr’ee’ trade and 
of unprovoked hostile aggression, — ^that the Empe- 
-jroi’jwhose gi-eat intelligence no one disputed, could 
really*be aiming at pursuing, in his own person, the 
incompatible career* of the first Napoleon and Sir 
Robert Peel. 

. But the warning voice of the Prime Minister, 
which BtUl rang in the public ear, coupled "with the 

ment, proceeded to say that if this country was in danger it would 
be necessary to mate preparation j but when such a man as Lord 
Palmerston, who had the command of all the resovrees of know- 
ledge and inforii&tion to enable him to know correctly the state 
of the puho of the Siuporor of the Pronoh, and tell rightly to 
what end each pulsition of that pulse tended, asked the House 
of Commons to grant millions for our defence in fortifications — 
when he pointed to the other aide of the Channel, and held the 
Ein^or^r of the French up as th^ bugbear, then it would bo 
positive madness to doubt there was danger, and it would bo 
oulpablo negliffottf e not to be prepared for it. (Hear, hear.)*’ 
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gigantic project of fortifications, made even intelli- 
gent men pantp in'- their fuial jndgmetit'' apon the 
designs of the ruler of France. This* conflict of 
public opinion induced several members of parliament 
to institute a personal inquiry into the naval prepar- 
ations of France. Mr. Dalglish, M.P. for Glasgow, 
■who had served on a tiommission* for inquiring into 
the managercent of file dockyards, visited France to 
examine the system of government accounts, and to 
inform himself as to the progress making in her 
naval armaments 5 and he took an oiiportunity of 
saying in the Douse that “ having been to Toulon 
and Cherbourg, within the last fortnight, he could 
assure the hon. gentleman, the member for Norfolk, 
who appeared not to have got over the panic about 
a French invasion, that all his fears were ground- 
less, so far as the preparaJiions connected -with^^p- 

* This Oommission reported as followp: 

The Eoyal Commiasion, appointed in 1860, to inquire into tne 
management of the dockyards, report that the control and man- 
agement of dockyards are ineffioiont from the following causes : — 

1. The constitution of the Board of Admiralty. 

2. The defecliye organization of the suhordinate departments. 

8. The want of clear and well-defined responsibility. 

i. The absence of any means, both now and in times post, of 
effectually chei^ng expenditure, from the waut^of accurate ac- 
counts, 

« The want of accurate accounts,” seems to be a chronic malady 
at the Admiralty, if we may judge by the following penitent con- 
fession of the quaint Secretary, in the time of Qharles II. :-A. 

" JS/bv, 10, 1666. — ^The Parliament did fall foul of our accounts 
again yesterday : and we musfarme to have them examined, vlrch 
1 am sorry for ; it will bring groat trouble to me, and sbamo to 
the office,” — Fepys’ Diary, 
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building in those quarters were concerned.”* Sir 
Morton Peto, who had iJcen largely t^onnected with 
industrial usidgrtak!n^s in that couiftry, dispatched 
an intelligent agent to report to Eion the state of its 
various dockyards. E'Very fafellity for these investi- 
gations was. afforded by the French •Government ; 
and the result was invariably*to dispiuve the state- 
ments of the alarmists, and to »corroborate the ac- 
counts contained in the semi-official pamphlet of M. 
Cucheval Clarigny. 

Mr. Lindsay, M.P. for Sunderland, also visited 
Paris, and sought an interview with the Minister ,of 
Marine, to obtain information respecting the actual 
state of the JFrencht navy ; and he was so convinced, 
by the fi-ank and unreserved explanations of that 
Minister, of the erroneous impression which prevailed 

England, that he communicated the information, 
in tBe^st place, by letter, to Lord Clarence Paget, 
and^afterwards to the House of Commons, soon after 
the opening of the session. It seems from the fol- 
lowing extract fi’om his speech, that the French 
Minister, imitating the example of his predecessor, 
M. Ducos, in 1853, invited our Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty (but in vain) to make a personal inspection 
of the French dockyards : — 

“The hlinister of Marine was anxious that the 
feeling of alarm ia England on that subject shoidd 
be got rid of. He said ‘ I have shown you every- 
tliing ; I have given you official documents ; T will 
do move if you desfre. Will ^you go and visit our 


* Kmiar^ ckii 465. 
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dockyards and arsenals ? I will send a gentleman 

with, you, wlio^will-- t^’ow open every tiling ta you, 

and you may see witli yota\ owii eyes cverytliing.’ 

He (Mr.' Lindsay) declined, saying he was tired of 

wandering about ; hut the statement which he had 

received, CQnfirmed'']?y these hooks, was so different 

from what was commonly believed, that he had sent 

the figures of the Elinister of Marine to his noble 

friend the Secretary of the Admiralty, and extended 

to him the invitation of tlie Minister of Marino to 

visit the French dockyards and arsenals. He had 

received a reply, in which the noble lord pleaded 

want of time, and pressing engagements^ but still 

seemed to entertain doubte as to ffio acci^racy of the 
* ^ 
statements.”* 

On the 11th March, 1861, the Secretary of the 
Admiralty introduced the Navy Estimates for thp- 
ensuing year. He stated, “ that in consequent of 
the termination of the China 'war, the number of 
seamen actually home in the previous year had not 
exceeded 81,100, being 4,400 less than the 85,500 
‘ voted ; and he now asked for 78,200, which he con- 
sidered to be only a reduction of 2,900 upon the force 
of the previous year.'L“ But,” -iA added, “ the House 
wordd be glad to hear that there was a force of some- 
thing like 25,000 reserves, available at a moment’s 
notice if an emergency should maKe it necessary to 
man a large fleet.” 

"With respect to ships, ho proceeded, “We have 
expended during the pj'escnt year, or, at least, shall 


* llantsarU, clxi. 1117. " 
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have expended by the end* of the monthjuo less than 
80,000 loads of timber — ^iSiore tliaii doable the ordi- 
nary rate of eo^sumptibn,” and he l^id before the 
House the result in vessels ; “ We ‘have built ’during’ 
this year 9,075 tons of* linc-of-battle 'ships, 12,189 
tons of frigates, 4,138 tons of coryettes, fr,i^67 tons of 
sloops, 1,409 tons of gun and dh^patch vessels, and 
102 tons of gun-boats, making ti total^of 33,280 
tons.” He announcecl that, for the ensuing year, it 

•was the intention of the Government to confine 

% 

themselves to the construetion of frigates and smaller 
vessels 5 adding, “ I may further observe that, so far 
as large vessels are eoncemed, we are in a very satis- 
factory position.”* -At a subsequent stage of these 
naval discussions, he defined moi’e clearly this posi- 
tion by a comparison with other coimtries, showing 
tli|it we had seventeen more of these large ships 
(besicfebTilock-ships) than all the rest of the world — 
“We, have,” he said,* “ 67 line-of-battle ships built 
or building. France has 37, Spain 3, Eussia 9, and 
Jtply 1, making SO.”']' The nine coast-guard block- 
ships have again passed entirely into oblivion ! 

Bearing in mind that this prodigious increase in 
large wooden vessels had been going on after actual 
experiment had verified the success of iron-cased 
batteries in resisting combustible shells, it is really a 
waste almost unpaililleled for recklessness andr mag- 
nitude. It may be illustrated in private life, by the 
supposition that a*large proprietor of stage-coachc.s 

doubled his stock of vehicles and horses at the very 

• » * 

* Hansard, f^vi. 17*11^. • + Hansard, elxii. 412. 
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time wlicn tlie locomotive and tilt railroad had 
entered into lacoestsful con^etition with the traffic of 
the tiiinpike-roads. A reaction a^inst this policy 
now -manifested -itself in tiie very able opposition 
speeches delivered'-hy Mr. Baxter, Mr. Lindsay, and 
Mr. Biighfr. ' . 

Lord Palmerstoft'took a part in the debate. “ The 
French/’ he said, make no secret of their prepara- 
tions; but when some well-intentioned gentleman 
asks them if they really mean to invade ^s country, 
if they really have any hostile intentions towards us, 
of course they say ‘ Not the least in the world their 
feeling is one of perfect sympathy and friendship 
with us, and that all their preparations- arc for their 
own self-advancement.”* And, again, “ Really, Sir, 
it is shutting one’s eyes to notorious facts to go on 
contending that the policy of France, of whicl^I 
certainly do not complain — ^has not for a grSiuTength 
of time been to get up a navy'^which shall be ^qual, 
if not superior, to om- own.”'f’ 

For the last occasion let us bring this statemoBia 
that the French had for a long time been trying to 
be om* equals, if not superiors, at sea, to the test of 
figures — not F rench, but Briti sh figures. In this very 
debate, both Lord Palmerston and Lord Clarence 
Paget give the French naval force aH 34,000 seamen, 
which shall be accepted as correct, though the French 
esMmaie is imder^31,000. The Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty had, just before tiie Premier spoke, proposed 
a vote of 78,200 men for oim navy for 1861. Now 


• Smaard, clxi- i7&l. 
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let tlie reader turn once ifiore’to the tajblo in the first 
page, and he vfill seek iil vain .f(A- ai^’' year, (except 
1859 and ISifiO) when the same noble lord was Prime 
Minister), in which our force was double' that of 
France, or even approaclied to sudh a disproportionate 
strength. And it must be remembered tliai: the French 
consider that the reserve of 25,CtoO brings our force 
up to 100,QOO men.^ ' , 

But in order to test the statement, that France 
had been trying to get up a navy equal to our own, 
by a comparison of ships as well as men, the follow- 
ing extract is given from the speech delivered iJie 
same evening by the Secretary of the Admiralty : — 

“ He assumed fhat hon. gentlemen would accept 
the statement of the British navy he had laid before 
them as correct, and that showed that we had 53 
ncrgwline-of-battle ships afloat and 14 building and 
converting, making a total of 67. The French had 
35 •afloat and 2 building, making a total of 37. 
We had 31 screw and 9 paddle frigates afloat and 12 
"•building, making a total of 52 ; the French had 21 
screw and 18 paddle frigates afloat and 8 building, 
making a total of 47. He did not think that the 
discussion had extended to the smaller classes of 
steam-ships; but including them, the Fi’ench had 
2G6 vessels a^oat and 61 building, making a total 
of 327 ; while we had 505 afloat and 57 building, 
making a total of 562.”* 

Now let us thko, for comparison, the largo ships ; 
for^oT|r immense supciiori1y*in smaller vessels has 


■* IIunaarA, chi. 1773. 
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boon admitted tile first. Tbe constant cry of 
alarm-lias been founcled on^e assertion tbat France 
was attempting to rival ns in ships oH the line. The 
date at which we -have now arrived, and when the 
speech from which ‘the above extract is taken was 
delivered, ig the March, 1861. It is here said 
that France has lliirty-seven line-of-battle ships 
bnilt and bT^ding. " On the 18th May, 1857, nearly 
four years previously. Sir Charles Wood, then First 
Lord, stated that France had forty liners built and 
building.* The same number is given for 1858 in 
the Eeport already quoted, presented to Parliament 
by Lord Derby’s Goveimment.f And on the 25th 
February, 1859, the countiy was startled by the 
statement of Sir John Pakington, that England! and 
Fi’ance were on an equality of twenty-nine:]: each 
“ completed” ships of the line. What, then, has beeiA 
the progress made by the French in heai^^our 
years, during which we had'^the great invasion- 
speeches of Lord Lyndhurst and Mr. Horsman, the 
almost incessant agitation of Sir Charles Napier, the- 
lifle corps movement, the -unparalleled expenditure 
in the dockyards, the gigantic fortification scheme, 
and all on the pretext that France was making great 
efforts to rival us at sea ? Why, — ^it tm-ns out, on 
the authority of our own Government^’ that France 
had fewer line-of-battle ships in l&ol than she was 
alleged to possess in 1857. She had forty built or 
hmlding in 1857, and thirty-seven in 1861, or less 

f J^arliatuniianf Papier, X82, 1859, p. 16. 

I Ante,'^. 291. o 
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by three : —the Fi’ench ’Government^ be it remem- 
bered, strfte officially thfeir number to he only thirty- 
five. Our ’own liners, which were fifty in 1867, 
were sixty-seven in 1861 (besides the bldck-ships), 
being an increase of seventeen. The number of 
French fingates is given at forl^^-seven tn 1861, and 
they were stated by Sir John ^Palcington, in 1859, 
at forty-six,* being an increase of oiiQ only in two 
years. Our own frigates were put down at thirty- 
four in l§59,t and fifty-two in 1861, being an in- 
crease of eighteen. 

It would be a waste of the reader's time and 'pa- 
tience to offer any fiirther evidence in a case which, 
haying been subjected to so many tests, is at last 
demonstrated to be utterly groundless on the au- 
thority of British officials and our own public docu- 
ments. 

In^e' above quotation from Lord Palmerston's 
speech, the allegation, that the French had for a long 
time been trying to equal or sui*pass us at sea, is 
accompanied by the remark, “ of which I certainly 
do not complain.” If such a design on the part of 
the French Government really did exist (which has 
been disproved), it would be a matter of grave con- 
cern, and even of complaint, to the tax-gaying people 
of this counlry : for with what legitimate or peace- 
ful object could, that Government be seeking to 
disturb the immemorial relations which England 
and France have borne to each other as maritime 
powers ? , 


* Jnfe, p. 29J!. * 
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]?rance possesses loss tiianra fourtli of otir mercantile 
marine : slie has not, perhajife, the hnndrefith part of 
our possessions iso defend beyphd^ihe fscas : she has 
mure than douhlemur military force ; and, whilst her 
land frontier gives her access 'to the Continent, and 
thereby to tfre' whole ^world, we have no means of 
communication with'dny other country but by water. 
She has, therefore, nO necessity for, and no legitimate 
pretensions to an equality with us at sea; nor is there 
in her history any precedent for such a pplicy. If, 
under such cii’oumstances, the present French ruler 
attempted for the first time to equal, if not sui*pass 
us in naval armaments, the reasonable conclusion 
would be, that either he had some sinister purpose 
in view, or that he was a rash and unreflecting, and 
therefore a dangerous neighboui*. If, after the offer 
of frank explanations on our part, with a view tc^ 
avert so irrational a waste, that ruler persisted^ his 
extraordinary preparations, thei’e is no amount, of 
expenditure which this countiy would not bear to 
maintain our due superiority at sea. But such ac- 
etate of things would be accompanied with a sense of 
grievance ; and it would mate it quite inconsistent 
with all serious statesmanship to attempt to unite the 
two Governments in alliances for peace or war in 
other parts of the world, until the vital question 
respecting our own security at homi? had received a 
better solution than is offered by the mamtenance of 
a war-establishment to protect us from an invasion 
by a so-called friend an^ ally. 

The reaction which had taken place in intelligent 
minds against oin in] udiciotls naval armaments found 
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expression in the Honsfe on' the lljili April, 18G1, 
when Mr. Lindsay, ^afte? an ahlh speech, carried a 
resolution foV putting an end to the.Airthcr construc- 
tion of large wooden ^vessels. The spe.ech' of Sir 
Morton Peto in support of this measure contains 
much valuable advice for the ^dance- of Govern- 
ment in iron ship-huilding, and Sir Joseph Paxton 
and Mr. Dalglish spoke with practical jbree for the 
motion. Not one word could he said, in any quarter, 
in behalf -of wooden ships of the line ; and a pledge 
was extorted from Government that no more of these 
vessels should be built, and that those still on the 
stocks should remain unfinished; thus tacitly admit- 
tingj:hat the immense fleet of line-of-battle ships now 
afloat were worse than useless, and that if they had 
not been built, under the excitement of the panic, 
»thsy would not now have been ordered to be con- 
struct^. This might be inferred from the remark 
which fell from Captain Jervis. “ The shell,” said 
he, “now acted as a mine; it burst in passing 
“through the side of the vessel, and would so shatter 
it that wooden line-of-battle ships would be nothing 
better tlian mere slaughter-houses.”* In fact, it is 
doubted by intelligent naval authorities whether, in 
case of a war between two maritime po'qrers, wooden 
ships of the fine would be ever subjected to the fire 
of modern shell ^uns. 

We now arrive at the last, and not the least cha- 
racteristic scenb of the third panic. 

Odj the 31st May, 1861, Sir John Pakington rose 


* Mansard, dxii. 460. 
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in tlie House, ^.nd adtlressiifi^ the Speaker said, “ Sir, 

I now rise to call attention lo a subject the import- 
ance of wbich no erne will deny. 1^‘Mve received 
information with Vespect to the French Government, 
in building armour-oovered ships, to which I think 
it my duty tb "call the attention of the House and of 
her Majesty ’•B Goveimment without any loss of time.” 
The right hop. gentl&man then proceeded to say that 
he was about to make his important statement on the 
authority of a British naval officer ofhigh professional 
reputation, who, during the last three weeks, had 
visited all the French ports and arsenals with the 
exception of Toulon } but he weakened the zest of 
the coming disclosm-e by adding that Admral 
Elliot did not wish to be under the suspicion of hav- 
ing acted as a spy ; — “ I should, therefore,” said the 
speaker, “ state that whatever information he lia^^lv" 
tained was obtained in an open manner, and h^*visitcd 
tile French dockyards with the advantage of having 
received the permission of the Minister of Marine. 
[Mr. Lindsay ; hear, hear 1} I understand the motiver- 
of that cheer, and it is only due to the French Govern- 
ment to state that on the part of the French Admi- 
ralty there has been nothing like any intention to 
conceal its. preparations.” There is a curious re- 
semblance, in the tone of this speech, to that which 
was delivered in moving the N^fvy Estimates of 
1859 *, the some disavowal of the idea of alarming ; 
the like absence of any exclusive information ; and 
yet the apparent disppsition to invest the ]vhole 
proceeding with the character of a revelation. I 
have no wish,” he said, “ td cxcito alarm by making 
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tliis statement, I mak^ it ^lijecause J tliink it my 
duly to cbrnmimicate the . Government and the 
House, in thra publifr manner,^ information of so 
startling a character.” ’ ■ 

The statement thus heralded tvas, that the French 
were preparing to build fifteen ,armour-pated ships, 
besides nine gun-boats and floating batteries. There 
Tyas not a word of information as to the precise stages 
in which these twenty-four vessels and batteries had 
been found; and it was admitted that some (it was 
not said how many) “ were only lately laid down.” 
Lord Clai’ence Paget'* spoke siibse(juently of nine 
having, during the last few months, been “ laid down, 
or prepared to bfe laid down;” and, on the same 
occasion. Lord Palmerston'f said the French Govern- 
ment were “ beginning” to lay them down. No test 
•sj^ccuracy can be applied to the vague statements 
respecting those projected vessels ; but the allusion 
to the Magenta smA^SolferinOj two ships which every- 
body knew to be building as the companions to La 
‘^loire^ is more precise. “ These two vessels,” said 
the right hon. gentleman, “ are to be launched in the 
ensuing month, and to be added immediately to the 
strength of the French navy.” At the time when 
these pages are going to press (March, 1862,) these 
ships are still unfinished, and are expected to remain 
so for several moilths. Throwing aside all dependence 
on the wooden fleets which the Admii-alty had just 
completed, he proceeded, for the second time, to 
proclaim the danger of French maritime ascen- 
dancy : — 

* Hamar^, dxiii 42S. 
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“ Why are ,tho.se p'’’opaS^tions being made in 
France*? I will nofl enter iiflo the motiyeSby wMoh 
the French Oovcrninciit may.be influenced in making 
aiioh effort^’. Every one is able to judge for Mmself 
for wbat ultimate end these preparations are intended. 
The pohit toT which I.invite attention is,* that what- 
ever may be the motive of France, the practical 
result is thajt wo are rapidly becoming the second 
maritime power of Europe. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of this statement. Is it 
true, or is it not true ? If it be true, what are the 
intentions of the Government?”* 

Admiral Walcott confirmed the statement of the 
preceding speaker, and ^ said, “he felt quite /lon- 
vinood that a noighboui*ing country was at that 
moment in command of a most formidable number of 
iron-cased ships.” And Sh* James Elphinstone, 
a naval ofScer, followed in the same strain, declaring 
that tbo I’Oport Uioy had just heW “ ought justly to 
alarm the Government and people of this country.” 

It is a curious feature in this discussion, that th^ 
alarm was chiefly confined to the naval officers; 
whilst those members who resisted what Mr. Dalglish 
designated as the “ attempt that had been made by 
tlie right hon. member for Droitwich to startle the 
country,” represented precisely those constituencies 
whose interests would be the most ''•compromised by 
the loss of the protection which our navy is designed 
to afford. Mr. Lindsay (Sunderland^, Mr. Dalglish 
(Glasgow), and Mr. Baxter (Dundee), who, had 


* Sama/rd, cliiii. 417, 
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spoken previously, all re]Di?eser)t important commer- 
cial sea-ports. * . ■* . ' 

But to return to tlie- question put by Sir John 
Pakington — “Why are these pT’’cparatidn§ -being 
made in France ?” There -was not one of his audi- 
ence so competent to answer this queslion- as the 
i-ight lion, gentleman himself^:’ for, when he was 
Fy:st Lord of the Admiralty, he Taid on 4;he table of 
the House, on the 4fch April, 1859, that Beport on 
Tlio ’Comparative State, of the Navies of England 
and France,” to which allusion has been so frequently 
made, — draivn up by his own confidential officials fer 
the special information of the Government, —in which 
the following pass£fgc occurs, with reference to the 
future policy of the French Goveniment: — 

“ It is stated that these iron-sided ships, of which two 
ac^^ore than half completed, will be substituted for 
line-ofDhttle ships. Their timbers arc of the scantling 
of a-threo-decker ; they are to have tlmty-six heavy 
guns, most of them rifled 50-poimders, which will 
row an 80 lb. hollow percussion shot ; they will be 
cased with iron ; and so convinced do naval men seem 
to le in France of the irresistible qualities of these ships^ 
that they are of opinion that no more ships of the line 
will he laid down^ and that in t&n years t\at class of 
vessels will have hecome obsolete.”* 

With this docuflieut in his hand, the right hon. 
gentleman commenced, in 1859, with frantic haste, 
the reconstructien of oxir wooden navy, which was 
carried on still mure franti( 5 p,lly by hia successor *, 


* Parliltmeutanj leaver, No. 182 — 1850, p. 15. 
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notwithstandjHg thatjihe '■Eeporl of 1859 informed 
them 'that “ no linc-of-hattte ship had heeSn laid down 
since 1856, in France, and there had not been a 
single i^-ee-dechei* on the stocks since that year.”* 
And now, on the* Sist May, 1861, when, as Mr» 
Lindsay st&ted in the course of this debate, England 
possessed a greateF number of efficient steam-ships of 
war than alj. Euro;^e, and when^the Secretary of the 
Navy himself admitted that we had seventeen more 
line-of-battle ships than all the rest of thp world (be- 
sides the nine block-ships) ,■}■ the House was startled 
witli the declaration that we were rapidly becoming 
the second maritime power of Europe, because France 
had one iron-olad frigate (La Qloire) at sea, whilst 
our own much more powei'fal ship, the Warricyr^ stiU 
wanted a few months for completion I 

Now, let us see whether France had taken 
clandestine or precipitate steps to justify IfSr being 
teased and worried by such deiConstrations as these : 
for it must not be supposed that the sensibilities of 
the French people are not woundedj: by these imp»« 

JParliamientary Paper, No. 182 — 1869, p. 19, 

f Mansard, clxu. 412. 

X The following is extracted from an article on this subject in 
the Journal dee Dibats .—“Is there not something calculated to 
try the patience of a less excitable people than ours, to find 
onrselres constantly denounced as plottmg^n invasion of England 
— and denounced by whom? By those whom we have not 
invaded — by those who for three centuries have hired all the 
ooiditions formed against us— by those who^'for three centuries 
have always marched in the front ranks of the invaders of our 
Tuita'nnnl t^ritory. Is there nothing calculated to w&hntl the 
just pride of a people, not wanting in self-respect, to find ourselves 
incessantly called to account respecting dur navy — and by 
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tations of sinister designs, 'xcit^jated “by^ members of 
parliament tvIio liavc fiUetl tlie highest ptiblio ofl&ces. 
The value and efficiency of iron-clad vessels were 
proved (as will be seen immediately) to the? know-* 
ledge of both England and France in 1854. England 
immediately possessed herself of double ffie nmnber 
of iron-cased floating hatteries biiiit by France. The 
]c( 5 pl of the first sea-going frigatb of this class, La 
Gloire^ was laid down by the Fr'ench Government in 
June, 1858. In the parliamentary report, dated 
January Gth, 1859, so frequently quoted, it is stated 
that this vessel is half completed. She made her 
first trial trip in August, 1860. And she was the 
mly ccmjplet^d ironclad sea-going vessel possessed hj 
France on the 31sf May^ 1861, when Sir John Palc- 
ington made his startling statement to the ffouse^ and 
terrified admirals talked of h&r possessing a “ most 
formidS^ Humber” of these ships. There is certainly 
nothing in these fact3 to warrant the suspicion that 
our neighbours were endeavoming to steal a march 
-«a us in the construction of an iron fleet. Three 
years in the acquisition of only one sea-going iron- 
cased ship is surely a leism-ely rate of progress, 
with which even our Admiralty might have kept 
pace. 

As there ha's been a systematic, and to some extent 

wbom ? By those who niamiain upwards of 80,000 meu ia active 
semce, whilst o nr, fleet does not contain more than 36,000 — by 
those who aro actually expending, on an average, ^612,000, 000 
sterhngwnnually on ihoir navy ; whSst for several years wo have 
boon spending, on an ayerago, 125,000, OOOf, or J66,000,000 

S'- rlino ”0 " 
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a successful, §fFort m^tle by tbe invasionists to keep 
alive the panic, bycattributSig to tbe Freiilch Govern- 
ment secret ancl extensive p-eparatiens" of ii’on-clacl 
Vessels, It; -will bfr well, before concluding, to add a 
few words respecting tbe origin and progress of fcbis 
innovation iti ship-building. 

More than fifteen years ago, when tbe mode of 
projecting ^combuStible shells horizontally was 
adopted, it was foreseen that the nature of maritime 
warfare would be entirely changed. In pis evidence 
before the Ordnance Committee of 1849, Sir Thomas 
Ilastings* said that, in consequence of the adoption 
of Paixhan’s guns, in case of an action between 
two fleets, “ instead of lasting ten'hoursyiits duration 
will be nearer ten minutes.” Here, then, was a 
clear necessity for some contrivance to meet this new 
danger ; and the objects to be aimed at, in clotbiag 
the ships’ sides with iron armom’, are vei^ clearly 
defined in the following extracf from a Lecture by 
Mr. Eeed, formerly of Her Majesty’s Dockyard at 
Portsmouth, and now editor of the Mechanics' Magm^ 
sine ! — 

“ It is time that all those who concern themselves 
with this great question of how iron may best be 
rendered available for the defence of ships’ sides, 
should recur to the circumstance which gave rise to 
it, and to the true end' to be at present attained. 
That circumstance, undoubtedly, was the introduction 
of Paixhan’s shells into naval warfare ; and the end 
desired is the application of means by which^the 
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entrance o£ those terrible mijsilcs through the side 
of a ship ipay he avoided, attainment of this 

end nronld leave us ’subject only to the entrance of 
solid shot, to wiiich all our ships were exposdd.diu’ing 
the wars in which we 'sVon dm' sn.premaoy, and from 
which no practical system of -iron-plating can at 
present he expected to save ub. The„ attempt to 
huild ships which shall he prAof to solid shot — at 
least, to wrought-iron solid shot — is an altogether 
illusory one; and such ships are not urgently 
required. It is as a defence agamst shells, and holloAV 
charged projectiles generally, and against these only, 
that iron plating can yet he made available. By 
applying irpn of very great thickness, between wind 
and ^ater, we may reduce the hahility to injury by 
shot at that important part, and it may be well to do 
this ; but if the upper works are made shell-proof, 
we cainexpect no more.” — ^p. 21. 

"Ifhe first trial in actual combat of these destructive 
missiles was at Sinope, November 20th, 1853, when 
.Jhe Tmrkish squadron was attacked by a Eussian 
fleet, and when “ then' whole force of fourteen ships 
was, to a great extent, silenced in a few minutes, and 
utterly crushed in little more than an hour.”* The 
Eussians were well supplied with shell guns, while 
the Turks hsM nothing more effective than 24-poim- 
ders. During tl^e progress of the Crimean war, an 
opportunity was afforded to om: fleet of experiencing 
the effects offehells in the attack on the forts of 

Sebastopol, when some of our vessels wei’o severely 

^ , * 
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injured ; and wlien tli^(wliole affair, wliicli was lost 
siglit of in face of the more absorbing opej*ations on 
sborc, was ■viewfed with even l.es 3 ‘'sa 1 asfa<;ition by our 
navy than by the 'public. Tt was during this war, 
too, that the first jtrial of ifon-clad batteries was 
witnessed Kinbusrn. Our own batteries arrived 
too late, but.those of our allies reached the scene in 
time to take a part *in the siege. And Sir James 
Elphinstone, a practical authority on naval subjects, 
said, “ "When the French batteries, which had 
fortunately arrived, got an opportunity o£„ acting at 
Kiuhurn, they showed that an iron-cased ship was 
impregnable 5 yet, after that, we spent three or four 
years experimenting on iron plates, whjle we had 
much better have been employed in buildingTh’on 
ships. "We had, perhaps, found out what description 
of iron would stand hammering the longest, but the 
great fact of the impregnability of iron" sb^s- Iwd*' 
been proved at Kinbum.”* „ 

The invention of these iron-clad batteries has been 
attributed to the Emperor of the French. Mr, Scotj^ 
Russell, however, tells us that the introduction of 
iron plates originated with Mr. Stevens, the great 
steam-boat builder, of FTow York, who was in this 
countiy ten years ago, and who then communicated 
to him the results of some experiments that had been 
made by the United States’ Governraeut with regard 
to these plates. And Mr. Rood, in his Lectoe, quotes 
au article in the Mechanics' Magazine^ published in 
1824, in which the writer, whilst noticing a meraoh 
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on tliis suTiject by M. do Morii^ery, a Captain in tlie 
French na'^y^ attributes ihe use o)f plates of iron or 
brass, for cov^iin^ ships and battering rams, to 
Archimedes, upwards of two thousand years ago. * 

Tlxere is but little mexut due, in any quarter, for 
the adoption of this very obvious and necessaiy reform 
in ship-building. Foreign govei'htoents might, indeed, 
gjery naturally shrink from an ihnovation wbioli, by 
Sjfeibstituting iron for wood in the construction of ves- 
sels of war^ would confer such an immense advantage 
on England ; for whilst in the purchase of timber, 
and the raw materials of sails and rigging for our 
navy, we were only o'n a footing of equality with 
France, and were placed at a disadvantage as 
compared with Russia and America, — where thosa 
materials were produced, — ^no sooner does iron take 
the p lace of wood, and steam of sails, than the change 
gives Ue?>a natural advantage over the whole world. 
The* British Government did not, however, seem to 
realize this view ; for, instead of proceeding with the 
«onstxmction of iron-cased vessels for resisting com- 
bustible shells, for which purpose everybody admitted 
them to be perfectly successful, successive Boards of 
Admu’alty amused themselves for several years with 
the comparatively useless experiment of trying to 
penetrate an iron target a few inches thick with solid 
shot; and this whilst the engineering and naval 
authoiities were loudly px’oolaiming that it was for 
protection against combustion and explosion, rather 
tiian ;^enetration, that the iron armour was required.* 

* At the late tueeting of the Scientific Asnoeiation. .it Man- 
cbester, Mr. SccTtt 111138611 gave utteranrp to 11*6 opinion of 

vor II. n 
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A volume might be cj^piiecl of the letters in the 
newspapers,^ the pamphleto, and the speeches, not 
omitting a series of Lectmns % QRptain Ilalsted, 
•vl-hich'haTe been' prthlished, to stimulate the tardy- 
movements of nor Board of Admiralty, 

In the njeantimej, the French G overmnent have, 
for several years, pfo'fesscd not to lay do-wn a vessel 
of war, intended for'' actual combat (as distinguishgl^ 
from avisos^ transports, etc.), which is not designed 
to he clad in iron armour. 

r 

That portion of the naval expenditure of Fimce, 
set apart for dockyard wages and materials for ship- 
building, which was formerly laid out upon wooden 
vessels, will, therefore, henceforth he devoted to the 
construction of iron-cased ships ; and— it being the 
practice, as we have already seen, for the Minister of 
Marine to take a long prospective range in the pphr 
lication of his plans, — ^when we are’ told'th^fc fifteen 
or -twenty iron-eased vessels are to be built, it is 
merely an announcement of what will be the future 
production of the French dockyards, qpread over^ 
series of years. Seeing that this is only a substitu- 
tion of one class of ships for anotlier, rendered neces- 
sary by the progress of science, in what respect can 
it he said to indicate hostility to us ? Our govern- 
ment does not pretend to he in ignorance of the 
course France is pursuing, or of the motives which 
decide her policy. "We choose to pui'sue another 

A 

nautical men, in a brief and pithy aenlence; “The whole 
practical part," he said, “ wriS ineoiporated in one expmsien. of 
a great sailor, ‘ TVhatever yon do, fqr God’s sake keep out the 
sben 
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course. Our Admiral^}' pt^jNcvcrch* iu ljuildiug 
wooden lii/p-of-l)attlc slifps, until'' compelled to desist 
by the Hoiftc ^of Commons. Xlion “ My, Lords” 
tluow all tlieir enori^ies into the construction of 
wooden vessels of a smaller .size,*liavii)g yet to leam 
tbat small wooden skips arc as e6mbiisti^)Ie as largo 
ones. And then wc arc slaTl\cd witb'tbc cry of 
alann for the safety, of oiu’sborcs, because tbc rrcnch 
are .said to be building more iron- clad vessels than 
ounselvos ! , What can our neighbours do to put an 
end to these periodical scoldings, so trying to their 
national temper, and so lowering to our own dignity 
and scif-rcspect ? Nobody will expect the Minister 
of Marine <60 descend, witli his eyes open, to the 
level of the wasteful mismauagement of our Board 
of Admiralty. His only hope of peace must, thorefoic, 
liwjji an improvement in our naval administration ; 
and thi^s the view of the ablest writer in France on 
the -state of the English and French navies, as ex- 
pressed in the following extract from a private letter, 
tTritten in conseqircnco of the above incident in the 
Ilouse of Commons : — 

" The gi'cat cause of the in’itatiou, and of the dis- 
agreeable discussions which have taken place on this 
subject, I don’t hesitate to say, is tbc ignorance, the 
incapacity, and the absolutely false organization of 
tlie Boai*d of A’dmiralty in England. IVliatever 
increase of power the Englisli may derive from it, I 
believe, in the dhd, it would be better for us to sec 
son^ctljmg reasonable established in England, iu place 
of that inactive, bHnd, wasteful, expensive machine, 
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■wHcli is oallod tlic ii/tmii-dlty, radier tliaii to serve 
as the ^scape- goat, tis>we alWay'S do, wh«rn they dis- 
cover that wo, not, having fallen int(> all the blunders 
that h'ave'been committed at Somerset House, have 
obtained residts wbicb displease British pride, and 
which Serve as a pretext for railing at our ambition 5 
when, in justice, Jo^im Bull ought to blame himself 
for his own,short-comings.” 

“ Eien n’ost plas daugereui qu’un imprudeut ami, 

Mieux vaudroit Tin sage ennemi." *■ 

' Before the close of the session, two incidents 
occurred which wore calculated to impart renewed 
life to the panic during the recess.' On the 19th July, 
Mr. Kinglake moved a resolution respecting a 
rumoui'ed intention of the Piedmontese Government 
to cede the Island of Sardinia to France. Owii]^gi.Jo 
the known views of the hon. member 'fc€“ Bridge- 
water, ibis motion would have excited little interest, 
had it not derived substance and validity from the 
speech delivered on the occasion by Lord Joka. 
Russell, the Foreigu Secretary, who, whilst in pos- 
session of the disavowals of the governments con- 
cerned, contrived to leave the public mind in doubt 
and uncertsiuty, by weighing probabilities, speculat- 
ing on possible dangers, uttering hypothetical threats, 
and advocating the maiutenance of amaments, with 
a view even to “ offensive” operations, in certain 
undefined contingencies. This spe^h, which found 
a subsequent echo ont,.of doors, drew from Si:^ James 
Graham, afterwards, the remark that, “"Whatever 
alarm has been created resulted fr-onf the speech of 
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the noble lord the Forei^ Sgc;retaay, ■'yheii the ques- 
tion of Sari^iaia was hrcfcght forward.”* 

On the 26t];\ 1861, Lord Clarence* Paget, 

Secretaiy of the Adroiraliy, moved for. a vote of 
£250,000, in addition to the ordinary 'estimate, as the 
first instalment of an outlay whi&h it was calculated 
would ultimately amount to £2, 500, 000, ’for building 
iron and iron-casec]^ vessels, and* for supplying them 
with machinery. 

This mqde of bringing forward unexpected sup- 
plementary votes, on the plea that other nations 
are making sudden additions to their navies, 'is 
admirably contrived for keeping alive a sense of un- 
easiness and panic*. The present proceeding could 
only have been rendered necessary by the useless 
application of the estimates previously voted for the 
<w«Struction of wooden ships. On the 23rd May, a 
vote foiH £949,371 for timber had been carried by 
the»Secretary of th^ Admiralty, in spite of the strenu- 
ous opposition of Mr. Lindsay, who described it as 
■sai unprecedented amount, and said that the sum 
voted the previous year had only been £722,758, 
and that for a long period of years, prior to 1869, 
the average amount did not exceed £350,000. This 
was, perhaps^ the most extravagant proposition ever 
made by the Admiralty ; for in the previous year the 
Secretary had declared that “ it was theline-of-battle 
ships which required the large establishment of 
timber, for thefe never was any difficulty in finding 
timbej* for fiigates, corvettes„and vessels of asmallea: 
class.”t The fm*th§r con&traction of line-of-battle 

* Mansard, clxiv. 1636. t Mansard, clvii, 2029. 
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ahips was iiov? avrcstaT^; tlfe success of the ivoii ships 
had heon Cbtahlislurl,. aud yOt move timhcgi' than over 
was Wanted! " lltyl one-half o'f tl^ amount been 
itppliod to’ iron sliip-huilding, there could have been 
no pretext for ’this atartfing supplementary estimate. 

In the coin>e of flje exciting discussion which fol- 
lowed, Lord Pahnefston said, “ We know that France 
has now ajloat six iron vessels of various sizes, t-yo 
of them two-deckers, not frigates, all large vessels.” 
And the Secretary of the Admiralty ga^e a list of 
nine ii-ou-cased ships afloat,” including La Ohive. 
There is an inexactness in the word ajlont^ calculated 
to convey an cnnneoiis impression. Iron ships arc 

not launched with their annouv oh, but are cased in 

* • 

non after they are afloat. This is a slow process. 
The keel of La Gloire^ for instance, was laid down 
in June, 1858, she was floated in November, 
and made her first trial trip at sea in AtigxirCj 18G0. 
She was the only completed sea-tjoing iron-dad vessel 
at the time when this discussion toolc place. To give 
the name of iron sliips to the floating hnlls of woodeit 
vessels (sometimes old ones), intended at some future 
tune to be clad in armour, is obviously an inaccuracy 
of language, calculated to excite gTOundless suspicion 
and alarm. . 

It has already been shown that the French Go- 
vemment had abandoned the constriction of wooden 
ships of war, and that in fotm’e all their vessels would 
he cased in iron. “We know,” said? Lord Palmer- 
ston, “that they have^ laid down lately the^keels, 
and made preparations to complete, ten other nnn 
nf con^iderahle diineusioiis, Tlip, dtftnsion as 
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to these vessels -was tak4a as far back as December 
last, but v^is not carried into ^effect .until- May, 
because they -vyjpre waiting to ascertain what were 
the qualities and the character of La and 

other ships afloat.” .^d, lie added,* “ there is no 
illusion about them, for we knoV tlieh 'names and 
the ports at which they are bemg built.'^’* In the 
cojtii’sc of the debate Lord C. Paget gqye a list of 
these vessels. All tliis proved the very opposite of 
concealment or suddenness of determination on the 
pait of the Drench Government, and that they were 
pursuing precisely the same course with iron as they 
had done with wooden ships. It has been seen that 
in 1 857, consequeift on the report of the Commission 
appointed in 1855, the French Government published 
a programme of their future naval constructions, 
vdtU the nomenclature of all the vessels in their 
intendedNB.eet, extending over a’ period of twelve 
yeass. The progi'^ss of science had rendered it 
necessary to substitute iron for wooden ships ; and 
again the plans of the hlinister of Marhie are fixed 
for a series of years, and the whole world is ac- 
quainted with his plans. The marvel is at the 
ingenuity with which our statesmen could find any- 
thing m these proceedings with which to, produce an 
evening’s sensation in the House of Commons. 

But the most I'bmarkable incident m this debate 
remains to bo noticed. Mr. Disraeli, on this, as on 
a former occaMon, recommended an arrangement 
between the English and French Governments, for 
putting some limit ,to tliis naval rivahy, asking, 

* Manno'J, ckiv. 1072, 1073. 
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“ Whatsis tlio.use of diyplofiiacy ? "Wliat is tlie use 
of governments ? W]iat is tiie use of corjilial under- 
standings, if such tilings can WE'e pjace ?”* There 
is a vadant niclfe in the Temple of Fame for the 
ruler or minister who shall be the first to grapple -vTith 
this monstef ^vil of’the day. “ Whatsoever nation,” 
says Jeremy BentKsEm, “ should get the start of the 
other, in maldng thfe proposal to reduce and fix tjie 
amount of its armed force, would crown itself with 
everlasting honour.” ^ 

On the 28th August, 1861, on the occasion of a 
mediaival holiday ceremonial, the Prime Minister 
stood on the heights of Dover, surrounded by a force 
of regular troops, sailors, and Volunteers; when, 
reviving the reminiscences of the projected invasion 
from the opposite coast, more than half a century 
ago, he made an eloquent appeal to the volunteeiyjif 
England to improve and perpetuate’ their >ffganiza- 
tion. There was no one in the United Kingdom^ or 
in Europe, who, in perusing his speech, doubted the 
Power to which allusion was made, when he said?* 
“ We accept with frankness the right hand of friendship 
wherever it is tendered to us. We do not distrust that 
proffered right hand because we see the left hand 
grasping th(| hilt of the sword. But when that left 
hand plainly does so grasp the hilt of the sword, it 
would be extreme folly in us to •throw away our 
shield of defence.” 

In the last week of November, 1861, news reached 
England that Captain I^Tilks, of the American navy, 
— ^feUing into the error, not uncommon to men on land 

<7 ^ 

* ITansard, oxliv. 1679, 
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or sea, of constituting laimsel? Hs owi; lawyer, — had 
carried off four America^ ci1azen» ffom declc of a 

British vessel,, in "‘violation of inlfernaiional law. 
During the period intervening Det\veen the •arrival 
of this intelligence and the "time, when an explana- 
tion could he received fi’om ^•flie gp'v^cmmcnt at 
Washington, the party who *Bad for .years been 
tl\e promoters of the invasion "panics^^ sounded the 
tocsin of alarm at the prospect of a war with 
America. The circumstances of the case were 

'll 

certainly not favourable to the al annists. The people 
of the United Slates were pltmged in civil war, and 
the President, beleaguered at Wasliington, had 
demanded half a million of men to defend the Union 
against nearly as large a force of Confederates. The 
Federal Government had, therefore, every possible 
motive for wishing to avoid a rupture with England. 
To meet*!tliis objection, the alarmists had recourse to 
an -expedient whichThad been employed in the case 
of the French invasion panic. A theory was in- 
dented, which the credulous were expected to accept 
for a fact. Nay, two or three theories were pro- 
pounded which were in direct contradiction to each 
other. In the case of France, it was one day the 
Emperor, whose blind “ destiny" was to^hurl him on 
our shores : the next day we were told that his wise 
and pacific policy would be ovemded by the army 
and the populace. 

In the case America, we were ashed, one day, 
to believe that Mr. Seward (who possesses no more 
power or responsibility, under the American Con- 
stitution, thaw one of Pre'sident Lincoln's clerks) had 
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a loug clicl’islacd scliemo for* closing tlic Avar witL. the 
Soiitli, and turning ^t against Canada : tli^ next day 
■wc AA’-er^ informed that the goyei-niliont^at AVabhington 
Avas disp&ssd for ^ peace, but that it would be over- 
ruled by the “ mob.”^ ‘ These assumptions furnished 
the ground 'for warlilce prognostications, and for 
appeals to the combative passions of our people 
throughout the monl^i of December, hleantime, j^t 
is more important to consider the course pursued by 
the British Government. 

• r 

A dispatcli, courteously worded, dated November 
30j 18G1, was forwarded by the British Cabinet to 
AVashiugton, expressing the belief that Captain Wilks 
had acted without the authority of ‘his Gpvemment, 
and requiring the surrender of the captured errvoys. 
It was calculated that an answer to this dispatch 
could be received in about a month. It arrived, 
fact, on the 9th January. It is to this interval of 
six Aveeks that the folloAving statement of facts 
applies, Orr the 3rd December, three days after the 

f 

* Tho writer, who has twice visited tho United States at an 
interval of twentj-four years, and travellod through ne.irly tho 
whole of tiio free Slates, never saw auj mob there, except that 
which had been imported from Europe. In a few of tho largo 
cities, where foripign immigrants are very numoroijs, they consti- 
tute an eiiibarrassniout in the working of tho muMiupal govern- 
ments, owing to thi’ir iuaplitudo for the pri^ior discharge of tho 
duties of free ciiiions. But this foreign element osercisos no 
sway over the policy of tho Federal Q-o\orninoiji,t at Wabliington, 
or oven of the separate Slate legislatures. Tho United States, like 
England, is governed by laudownors, with this dittbrouco} that 
they are numberod by thousauds in one {ouulry, and by millions 
in the other, r 
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dale ol tlie British dihpateC^ the Fijclich Govern- 
ment for-\ij^arclc(l a commiuiicatiou, through their 
minister at Washingtoh, expi’essing tilieir disa^pi’oval 
of the act of Captain Wilks, accompanied hy the 
courteous intimation that all thcmeutral powers were 
interested in .the disavo^val of the proceeding on the 
part of the United States’ GUN’ernmciiti. This dis- 
jj^tch was formall_^ communicated to tlic British 
Govcriimciit on the Gth Dcccmhcr. On the 19th 
Becemher,^ i^ir. Adams, the American Minister, 
waited on our Foreign Utlinisicr to say that “ no 
instructions were given to Captain Wilks, to authorise 
him to act in the manner he had done. Neither had 
the United ^States’* Government committed itself with 
regard to any decision upon the character of that 
act. The Government would w^ait for any repre- 
sentalion the British Government might make hcforc 
comingTs^o* any positive decision.” On the 18th 
Deeeuaher the AiisR-ian, and on the 25th the Prussian 
Goveniment sent dispatches to Washington, support- 
4ng the claim of the British Government. The Russian 
Ambassador in London wrote to liis colleague at 
Washington, condemning the conduct of Captain 
Wilks, and this was confirmed by the Russian 
Government. The.so proceedings of the three great 
powei’s were immediately made known to the British 
Government.* ♦ 

This was tantamount to the Arbitrators giving 
judgment in oi?i’ favour before they were called on for 

ft '» 

* Those estiucts nucl^ dutos are hikoii fioni the Farliumenlarj/ 
Pajjor, “ North Amouica, No. 3, 1802.” 
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tlieir award ; g,nd, as it was known to onr Cabinet (but 
concealed from tbe public), that tbe Pres^ent’s Go- 
vernment bad "not authorised fbe act of Captain 
Wilks,* lb© obancea of war were removed almost 
beyond tbe bounds »of' possibility. There was thus 
every motive' for awaiting in calm confidence tbe 
reply from WasbinglOn. It was but a question of a 
month or six^wceks.*' Even if tbe Congress of t^ie 
United States, which alone can declare war, had, 
without debate, thrown, down the gauntlet to Europe, 
a campaign in the depth of winter is as impractica- 
ble on the fr’ontiers of Canada as in the Gulf of 
Finland. So long as (peace continued, a Conven- 
tion remained in force between the twp countries 
which prevented any addition being made to the 
armaments on the Lakes which separate the United 
States from Canada, until after six months’ notjpe^ 
and the highest military authority*^ has/deolared 
that the fate of a war in that reghm will depend" on 
the superiority upon the Lakes. 

All this, however, did not prevent our Governs 
ment from employing the interval between the 30th 
November and the 9th January in hurrying forward 
preparations for war, as though an immediate rupture 
were all but mevitable. The country was startled by 
the instant appearance of a proclamation, prohibiting 
the exportation of the munitions of waa*. Expedition 
after expedition was dispatched across the Atlantic. 
In three weeks, as we were afterwards informed by 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, from 10,0p0^to 


* Tlio Duke o/’Wellinfflou. " 
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11,000 troops wei’e on lilieir way to .America, and 
our naval force on tkat Station ■vyas nearly doubled, 

These proceedings were trumpeted to th^ world, 
amid cries of exultation, by the organs of the invasion 
party, not one of whom seemod to ’Occupy himself 
for a moment with the reflection that lye were ex- 
posing orn: flank to an attack 'fPom that formidable 
njjighbour against whose menacing attitude, even 
whilst extending the right hand of friendship, we had 
been so eloquently warned from the heights of Dover. 
Tliis is the more remarkable, when we recollect 
that the Ecpoit of the Commission on Fortifications 
had completely laid bare all our weak places, and 
had drawn, firom Sir Charles Napier a cry of alarm : 
— “ And what,” he exclaimed, “ were we to do while 
these fortifications were building ? Would the 
Flinch wait three years before they went to war, 
while built our fortifications? * • * The 

CommissionerB ought to be brought to trial for liigh 
treason, seeiag that they pointed out to the Emperor 
the French all the possible places at which he 
might land an army.”* 

The difficulty in which we found ourselves, when 
under the sudden necessity of providing warm 
clothing for our troops, brought the di^osition of the 
French Emperor to a singular test. Such is the 
severity of the tvinter in Canada, that sentries are 
often obliged to bo relieved every half hour to avoid 
bdng frozen, and there is fi:equently a fall of seven 
feet gf snow during the seaspn. For such a rigorous 


* JJCans^, ck. 515-6. 
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climate, a cdiTespoiidhig equipment of clotliing was 
indispensable. Ai^opg otkcv articles necessity 
were Idng boots, in wbicb we' fo'lind^ onrsclves defi- 
cient. • 'f'lm followmg little incident must be given in 
tbe words of ^r G.-C-'Lewis, tlie Secretary for War, 
delivered’ iu the House of Commons, . on the 1 7th 
February, 1-8G2, and," as it is taken from the news- 
paper report ^of the Speech, the expressions of feeling, 
as they were elicited fr’om the House, arc also re- 
tained : — 

f» 

“ There was one article that was not used by any 
of, our regiments, and which was not in store in this 
country, — the article of long boots. The French 
Government, liaving been informed of oiir difficulty, 
undertook the supply of 1,500 pairs of boots, which 
came over in forty-eight hours from Paris (cheers), 
and at a cost for which they could scarcely have 
been obtained from our contractors,' (Ife^, hear.) 
I am happy to mention this as a Jiroof of the friendly 
action of the French Government (hear,' hear).” 

And thus ends the third panic 1 

It has been demonsfrated in the preceding pages, 
by evidence drawn from our own official statements, 
totally irrespective of the French accounts, that, as a 
nation, we have borne false witness against our neigh- 
bours : that, without a shadow of pPoof or justifica- 
tion, we have accused them, repeatedly, during a long- 
series of years, of meditating an unprovoked attack 
on our shores, in violgrtion of every principle ^of 
international law, and in contempt of all the ohliga- 
tions of moi'ality and honour. 
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This accusation involves an’ impeajilfinent of tlie 
iutclligcncff, as well tW lio^onr of Franco. In 
attrilmtnig''to the ’^o^qrnment of that coinftiy the 
design of entering into a naval* war with *EHgland, 
and especially in a clandestBie or secret manner, we 
have placed them on a par, for^kitelligcjicc,. almost, 
with children. Thei'e is not a? Statesman in France 
who does not know, and admitj that to provoke a 
contest with England, single-handed, for the suprem- 
acy of the seas, would be to embark in a hopeless 
straggle ; and this not so much owing to our superi- 
ority in government ai-senals,— where notoidoiis mis- 
management countervails our advantages, — as to the 
vast and uqrivalled resources we possess in private 
establishments for the constraction of ships and steam- 
machinery. 

„ inquiring into the oiigin of these panics, it 
would b^^fblly to conceal from ourselves that they 
have been sometimes promoted by those who have 
not themselves shared in the delusion. Personal 
m,ncour, professional objects, dynastic aims, the 
interests of party, and other motives, may have played 
their part. But successive governments have ren- 
dered themselves wholly responsible for the invasion 
panics, by making them tlie plea for repeated aug- 
mentations o? our armaments. It is this which has 
impressed the public mind with a sense of danger, 
and which has drawn the youth of the middle class 
from civil pursuits, to enrol themselves for military 
exercises — a movement not the less patriotic because 
it orighiated in groundless apprehensions. 

* If the people of this comitry would offer a prac- 
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tical atonoiii(^it to France, and at the same time 
seonre for themselves. an honourable relief from the 
unnecessaiy butdens which then'' goveimmarts have 
iinposed'on themj tLiey should initiate a frank pro- 
posal for opening negociations between the two go- 
vernments, .“Vvlth the, view of agreeing to some plan 
for limiting their fifi,val armaments. This would, 
undoubtedlyj, be as acceptable to om* ncighbom’s^as 
it would be beneficial to ourselves. It would tend 
to bring the attitude of the French Government into 
greater harmony with its new commercial policy, 
and thus save it from a repetition of those taunts 
with which it was, with some logical force, as- 
sailed, a few weeks ago, by M, Pouyer-Quertier, the 
leader of the Protectionists in the Corps Ijegtsla- 

Uf:- ^ 

“ If, indeed,” said he, “ in exchange for thobengfits 
you have conceded to England, you had'(^y estab- 
lished a firmer and more faithfiiPalliance 1 Had»you 
been only able to effect a saving in your military 
and naval expenditure! But see what is passing in. 
England, where they are pushing forward, without 
measme, them armaments. * * * * Qan we be 
said to be at peace while our coasts are surrounded 
with British gun-boats, and with iron-cased vessels ? 
Are these the fruits of the alliance — these the results 
of that entente cordiale on which you calculated as 
the price of your concessions ? Let the free-trade 
champions answer me. The Treaty has not only 
inflicted on us commercial losses, but its effects are 
felt in our budget as a financial disaster. The mea- 
sures of the English Goremment compel you to 
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increase your armaments^ 'and tlius dopj-yve us of all 

hope of retrenchment.” • * , , 

It must be»remcnfbeJed that such is the immense 
» ^ • • 
superiority of our navy at the present time— ^sU greatly 

does it sm-pass that relative s’trength- which it was 

formerly accustomed to bear in comparislm’with the 

navy of France — that it devolves on us, as a point of 

hojiour, to make the first proposal for an attempt to 

put a limit to this most irrational and costly rivalry 

of armaments. 


Should such a step lead to a successful result, we 
must not be surprised if the parties "wjho have been 
so long employed in promoting jealousy and discord 
between thip country and France, should seek for con- 
genial occupation in envenoming our relations with 
America, or elsewhere. There is but one way of 
auqcessftdly dealing with these alarmists. Speaking 
in 1850,«i^t' the 'dose of his career, the most cautious 
and sagacious of oflir statesmen said “ I believe that, 
in time of peace, we must, by our retrenchment, 
foment to incur some rish.^ I venture to say that, if 
you choose to have all the garrisons of all your 
colonial possessions in a complete state, and to have 
aU your fortifications secure against attack, no amount 
of annual ermenditure wfll be sufficient to accomplish 
your object.” 

If, hereafter, attempt be made, on no better 
evidence than that which has been subjected to 
analysis in thcfprecedmg pages, to induce us to arm 
and :§3rtify ourselves against, some other power, it is 


*»Mansarcl, cix. 766, 
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hoped that, V^membenng l3ie enormous expense we 
haye incurred to insure''oureelves against imaginary 
dangei^' from France, we shall nleet all such, attempts 
to frighten us with the words of Sir Bobert Peel, 
“ We consent to incur some risk." 


Note. — ^We mayf perhaps, be permitted to add a 
few words of explanation, of a personal nature. The 
writer took a part, both in the House and out of 
doors, in opposition to the first two panics, and to the 
expenditure to which it was attempted to make them 
subservient. At the dissolution, in the spring of 
1867, consequent on the vote of the Hojase agamst 
the China war, he was not returned to Parliament 5 
but was elected for Bochdale dm'ing his absence in 
America, and took his seat on his return homer> in 
June, 1869. In the following autumn h^went to 
France, and remained there, aad in Algiers, •»tlll 
May, 1861. The only occasion on which he spoke 
in the House, during the inteiTal between the spring 
of 1857 and that of 1861, was in opposition to Mr. 
Horsman’s fortification motion, on the 31st July, 
1859 ; when he gave expression, at some length, to 
many of the views contained in this pamphlet, and 
when he an^ysed the contents of the JParlicmeniary 
Po/p&r^ No. 182, 1859, to which reference has been 
so frequently made. 
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"Since tlie precedkig pages were wnijfcen, the new 
of the single combat between the two American iror 
clad vessels, the Monitor and the Mmimac^ ba 
reached this country, and has been followed b 
something like an attempt to create an Ame7’icti 
invasion panic. Again the cry has arisen, from th 
old quartets, for precipitate preparations ; and agair 
as in the case of France, there is a disposition t 
forget all that we have already done. The Unite 
States’ Goyemment, being actually at war, have, w 
are told, ’determined to spend fifteen million dollar 
on "armour-cased vessels. England, being at peace 
l^as already incurred, or committed herself to, a muc! 
larger expenditure for the same purpose. As near! 
the whole of the projected outlay in America is fo 
gun-boats, or coast batteries, and not for vessel 
adapted for crossing the Atlantic, there is nothing ii 
these preparations that is menacing to Exirope ; am 
we may, therefore, wait in safely whilst the Ameri 
cans are subjecting to the test of actual warfare th 
rival powers of artillery and iron shields. Unde 
the intense stimulus now imparted to the mechanica 
gottitis of that inventive people, every month wil 
probably witness the prpduction of some new con 
trivance for aggression or defence ; and should th 
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civil war milipppily cpiitinue, it may, not improbably, 
lead to discoveries' wbicb *Will supersede existing 
armaments alto^etlier. - ^ * 

‘ Meanlame, tbe 'experience wMch we bave already 
gained from tjiis deplorable contest bas proved that 
our existing .woodfin fleet is worse than useless, — 
that it is absolutely dangerous. When, in tbe pur- 
suits of privjvte industry, a inani;!;ifacturuig capitalist 
discovers that Ms machinery bas been superseded by 
new inventions, and that be can only (VJntinue to 
work it at a serious loss, be does not hesitate at once 
to throw it aside, however cautious bo may be in 
making choice of a new investment to replace it. 
Precisely tbe same principle is appbcablo to nations. 

Tbe following Memorandum, which was forwarded 
to tbe Prime Minister in October last,* wiU probably 
be thought, in some quarters, to have acquired cn' 
creased force from the late American news<<^ 

Memoeandum. 

“ The present peculiar and exceptional state of tbs' 
English and Ercnch navies, the result of scientific 
progress in maritime armaments, offers an oppor- 
tunity for a reciprocal aiTangement between the two 
governments, of the Mghest interest to both countries. 

“ During -Me last century, and down almost to the 
present day, the relative naval strength of the two 
countries has been measimed by the number of their 
Hne-of-battle sMps. But, owing to the recent im- 
provements in explosive^shells, and other combusti- 
ble missiles, and in the modes of projecting them, 

r* This wa& written early in 1862 1 
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« 

iliese large vessels hare •beeil •proiiormeocl, by com- 
petent juijges, no longer^suitecr for maritime warfare ; 
and warning voices baye even procMm'ed "feat they 
will liencefortb prove only a snare to .ibose wbo 
employ them. *' ' * . . ' 

“This opinion has found utteranco; in, several 
emphatic phrases. •>'' 

j-i £ ‘Wooden ships of the linCj^says one, ‘ will, in a 
future naval wai’, be nothing but human slaughter- 
houses.’ ‘ They will be blown to lucifer matches,’ 
says another. A third authority tells us that, in case 

of a collision between two such vessels at close 

% 

quarters, the only words of command for which 
there will ^be time wHl be, ‘Fire, and lower your 
boats !’ Whilst a fotu’th declaims that ‘ any govern- 
ment that should send such a vessel into action 


,against an hon-plated ship would deserve to be im- 
peachec^ ‘ 

It hardly required such a weight of evidence to 
convince us that to crowd nearly a thousand men 
'^'^ipon a huge wooden tai'get, with thirty or forty tons 
of gunpowder at their feet, and expose them to a 
bombardment with detonating shells and other 
combustible projectiles, must be a very suicidal pro- 
ceeding. 

“ The governments of the great m’aritime states 
have shown that they share this opinion, by abandon- 
ing the construction of line-of-battle ships. 

“ Ainerica,'» several years since, gave the preference 
to long low vessels, possessing the utmost possible 
speed, and being capable of carrying the largest 


guns. 
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“ France was tlie next to, cease building ships of 
the line. ® « r 

“ Thof British jGroverhment have' come the same 
decision ;5nid they gave a pledge last session, with 
the approval of P^liaraent,*' that they would not 
complete^ tho. Vessel^ of this class which were un- 
finished on tiie stocks., 

“ It is under these circumstances that the two 
countries find themselves in posscTssion of 'about one 
hundred wooden ships of the line with screw pro- 
pellers. England has between sixty and seventy, 
and France between thirty and forty of these vessels, 
the gi’eater part of them in commission ; and their 
maintenance constitutes one of tho principal items 
in the naval expenditure of the two countries. 

“ It will be admitted that if these vessels did not 
exist they would not now be constructed, and th^gtt, 
when worn out they will not be renewed. It is 
equally indisputable that they hawe been built by 
the two governments with a view to preserve a cer- 
tain relative force towards each other. ^ 

In proof that this rivalry has been confined ex- 
clusively to England and France, it may be stated, 
on the authority of the oflScial representative of the 
Admiralty in the House of Commons, that Spain has 
only three, Eitssia nine, and Italy one, oi this class 
of ships. America has only one. « 

“ These circumstances suggest, as an obvious coui’se, 
to the two governments, that they shoidd endeavour 
to come to an amicable agreement by which ,^the 
greater portion of these ships might ho withdrawn, 
and to disposed of as to be- rendered incapable of 
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being again employed for -wiirlilce purposes. This 
might be <jffeoted by ai> antogegnent which should 
preserve to'' each country precisely the same'li’eljLtive 
force after the reduction as before. For instance, 
assuming, merely for the sa3:e' o£ argument, England 
to possess sixty-five, and France* thirty-five,- then for 
every seven withdrawn by Frahce, England should 
withdraw thirteen: and thus, tc? whatever extent the 
reduction was earned, provided this proportion were 
preserved, the two countries would still possess the 
same relative force. Tlie first point on whicli an 
understanding should he come to is as to the number 
of slups of the line actually possessed hy each — a 
very simple question, inasmuch as it is not com- 
plicated by the comparison of vessels in different 
stages of construction. Then, the other main point 
^s jto agree upon a plan for making a fair selection, 
ship for ship, sO that the withdrawals on both sides 
may he as nearly sb possible of corresponding size 
or value. If the principle of a proportionate reduc- 
tion be agreed to, far fewer difi&culties will be found 
in carrying out the details than must have been en- 
countered in arranging the plans of co-operation in 
the Crimean and Chinese wars, or in settling the 
details of the Commercial Treaty. 

“ And is^is principle of reciprocity’ in adjusting 
the naval forces of the two countries, an innovation? 
On the contrary, it would bo easy to cite the declar- 
ations of the leading statesmen on hotb sides of the 
Oiannel, during the last twenty years, to prove that 
they have always been in the habit of regulating the 
amount of theh navies by a I'oforcnco to each other’s 
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armaments. * True, tlliC liaS" tccn inwiably done to 
justify an increase of ex;[)enaitm‘e. But wky skould 
not tke^'same principle be also Available ia'^tbe interest 
of econotnj, and" for tke benefit of tbe taxpayers ? 
A nation sulfers no .-grealier loss of dignity from sm'- 
rendering' its ^^independence of action in regulating 
its armaments, wbetlfer ike object be to meet a dimin- 
ntion or an increase kf its neighbours’ forces. ^ 

“ Altbougb tins reduction of tbe obsolete ships of 
the line presents a case of the easiest solution ; and 
should, tlierefore, in the first place, be treated as a 
separate measm’e ; it could hardly fail to pave the 
Tvay for an amicable arrangement for putting some 
limit to those new armaments which arp springing 
out of the present transition state of the two navies. 

“ The application of iron plates to ship-building, 
which has rendered the reconstruction of the namea 
necessary, must be regarded as the comnjpncement 
of an indefinite series of changes j^and, looking to the 
great variety of experiments now maldng, both in 
ships and artillery, and to the new projects whicli 
inventors are almost daily forcing upon the attention 
of the governments, it is not improbable that, a few 
years hence, when England and France shall have 
renewed their naval armaments, they will again be 
rendered obsolete by new scientific discoveries. 

“ In the mean time, neither conntiy adds to its 
relative strength by this waste of national wealth ; 
for, as both governments aim at only a proportionate 
iucirease, it is not contemplated that either shoiild 
dprive exclusive advantage fr’om the augmentation. 
An escape from this dilemnfa is not t(? bo sought hi 
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the attempt to arrest the’ march of improvement, or 
to discotifa^’e tlie efforts of mveaitive genius : a re- 
medy for the eyil can only be found in a more iranlc 
imderstanding between the two governments. If 
they will discard the old anci utterly futile theory of 
secrecy, — a theory on which am ’individual manufac- 
turer or merchant no longer founds his hopes of suc- 
cessful competition^ with a forc%n rival, — they may 
be enabled, by the timely exchange of explanations 
and assura,nces, to prevent what ought to bo restricted 
to mere experimental trials from growing into for- 
midable prepai'ations for wai*. If those who are 
responsible for the naval administration of the two 
counties were consulted, it would probably bo found 
that they are appalled at the prospect of a rivaliy 
which, wliilst it can satisfy neither the reason nor the 
■ambition of either party, offers a boundless field of 
expendifejre to both. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the financial pres- 
sure caused by these rival armaments is a source of 
constant irritation to the populations of the two 
countiies. The British taxpayers believe, on the 
authority of their leading statesmen, that the in- 
creased burden to which ihey are subjected is caused 
by the armaments on tlie other side of the Channel. 
The people of France are also taught to fed similarly 
aggrieved towarfls England. The feelings of mutual 
animoaty produced by this sacrifice of substantial 
interests are fiot to be allayed by the exchange of 
o<ica5ional acts of fricndship.between the two govern^ 
merits. On the con^ti*ary, this inconsistent policy, in 
incessantly firming against each other at home, 
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whilst uniting for com^'ion objects abroad, if it do not 
impair ^ubHo confidence in” their sincerity’, tends at 
least to destroy‘d all ,faith in *an iden;dty of interests 
between fhe rulers and ^the ruled, by showing how 
little advantage the peoples derive from the friend- 
ship of their'^govemfaents. 

“ But the "greatest evil connected with these rival 
armaments is, that they destroy the strongest motives 
for peace. When two great neighbouring nations 
find themselves permanently subjected to a war 
expenditure, without the compensation of its usual 
exeitementa and honours, the danger to be appre- 
hended is that, if an accidmt should occur to inflame 
their hostile passions — and we know hew certain 
these accidents are at intervals to arise — their latent 
sense of suffering and injury may reconcile them to 
a rupture, as the only eventual escape from an othSr-'' 
wise perpetual war taxation in a time of peeee. 

“Circumstances appeal strongly to the two go- 
vernment at the present junohne, in favour of 
measure of wise and safe economy. In consequence 
of the deplorable events in America, and the partial 
fulure of the harvests of Europe, the commerce and 
manufactures of both countries are exposed to an 
ordeal of gre^t suffering. Were the proposed naval 
reduction carried into effect, it would ameKorate the 
financial position of the governments'^ and afford the 
means for alleviating the fiscal burdens of the peoples. 
But the moral effect of such a measm'e would be still 
more important, It should be remembered i^hat, 
althpTJgh these large vessels have-lost their value in 
the eyes of professional men, they preserve their 
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traditional terrors for the VorM at large*; and when 
they movo about, in fleets, (5n!neighbouring coasts, 
they excite' apjoreKenslon in the pitblic mind, and 
even check the spuit of commercial enteipjrise’. "Were 
such an amicable arrangemenf af* has been suggested 
accomplished; it would be everyyrhere .aftce^ed as a 
pledge of peace ; and, by inspMng confidence in the 
future, would help^to reanimafe the hopes of the 
great centres of trade and industry, not only in 
Fi’ance and England, but throughout Europe. 

“"Will not the two governments, then, embrace 
this opportunity of giving effect to a policy which, 
whilst involving no risk, no sacrifice of honour, or 
diminution^of relative power, will tend to promQtc 
the present prosperity and fiitare harmony of the two 
countries, and thus offer an example of wisdom and 
moderation worthy of this cirilised age, and honour- 
able to tl^ fame of the two foremost nations of the 
earth?” • 
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EERATA. 


Page 14| line 26, /or " the nio?t” vend " n most.” 
Page 54, note t,/or " Ibid." raad “ p. 51." 

Pago 66, note •,/or “ 61" read “ 39." 

Pago 65, nott ti/**" " 

Page 68, note ^/or " 37” raad “ 43." 

Page. 71, line ll,/«' “ have" r««rf “ haTing." 

Pago 74, note *,/or " 49, 60" root? “ 55, 56." 

Page 396;1ine 3, /or “protentous” reniZ "portentous." 
Page 388, line 3,/or “ are" read “is." 




